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PREFACE. 



The Grammar here presented to the public originated in t 
design, formed several years since/of preparing a new edition 
of Adam's Latin Grammar, with such additions and corrections 
as the existing state of classical learning plainly demanded. 
We had not proceeded far in the execution of this purpose, 
before we were impressed with the conviction, which our subse- 
quent researches continually confirmed, that the defects in that 
manual were so numerous, and of so fundamental a character, 
that they could not be removed without a radical change in the 
plan of the work. 

Since the first publication of that Grammar, rapid advances 
have been made in the science of philology, both in Great 
Britain and upon the continent of Europe. In the mean time, 
no corresponding change has been made in that work, and, 
after the lapse of half a century, it still continues, in its origi- 
nal form, to occupy its place in most of the public and private 
schools in this country. For this continuance of public favor 
it has been indebted, partly to a greater fulijess of detail than 
was found in the small grammars which it has superseded, partly 
to the reluctance so commonly felt to lay aside a manual with 
which all are familiar ; but, prmcipally, to the acknowledged 
fact, that the grammars which have been proposed as substitutes, 
not excepting even those translated firom the Germany though 
often replete with philosophical 'views of the highest interest, 
have still been destitute of many of the essential requisites of a 
complete introduction to the Latin language. 

Instead, therefore, of prosecuting our original purpose, we at 
length determined to mould our materials into a form corre- 
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sponding with the advanced state of Latin and Greek philologj. 
With this view, we have devoted much time to a careful exami- 
nation of such works as promised to afTord us the most material 
assistance. From every source, to which we could gain access, 
we have drawn whatever principles appeared to us most impor- 
tant. These we have sometimes expressed in the words of l^e 
author from whom they were derived ; but, in general, we have 
preferred to exhibit them in our own language. The whole, 
with the exception of three or four pages only, has been sent to 
the compositor in manuscript. 

The limits of a preface will allow us to notice but a few of 
the more prominent peculiarities of the following work. 

To insure a correct and uniform pronunciation of the Latin 
language, our experience had satisfied us, that rules more copi- 
ous and exact than any now in use were greatly needed. In 
presenting the rules of orthoepy contained in this Grammar, it 
is not our object to introduce innovation, but to produce uni- 
formity. This we have endeavored to effect by exhibiting, in as 
clear a light as possible, the principles of pronunciation adopted 
in the schools and universities of England, and in the principal 
colleges of this country. If these rules are regarded, the stu- 
dent can seldom be at a loss respecting the pronunciation of any 
Latin word. 

As an incorrect pronunciation may generally be referred to 
the errors into which the student is permitted to fall while learn- 
ing the paradigms of the grammar, we have endeavored to pre- 
vent the possibility of mistake in these, by dividing the words 
according to their pronunciation, and marking the accented 
syllable. If the instructor will see that the words are at first 
pronounced as they are set down in the paradigms, he will not 
afterwards be compelled to submit to the mortifying labor of 
correcting bad habits, when they have become nearly inveterate. 
Wherever a Latin word is introduced, its quantity is carefully 
marked, except in those cases in which it may be determined 
by the general rules in the thirteenth section. As the para- 
digms are divided and accented, it may not, in general, be expe^ 
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dient for the student to learn the rules of pronunciation at his 
entrance upon the study of the Grammar. It will be sufficient 
for him, at first, to understand the principles of accentuation in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth sections. The remaining rules he 
can gradually acquire as he proceeds in his study of the lan- 
guage. 

4(he materials for the subsequent departments of the Gram- 
mar have been drawn fi*om various sources, most of which need 
not be particularly specified. It is proper, however, that, in this 
place, we should, once for all, acknowledge our obligations to 
the Grammars of Scheller, Zumpt, and Grant, and to the Dic- 
tionaries of Gesner and Facciolatus. 

The paradigms of Adam's Grammar, as being generally known, 
have been retained, excepting a few, which were liable to valid 
objections. Penna was rejected, because, in the sense assigned 
to it of a pen, it is totally destitute of classical authority. In- 
stead of this, musa, which is found in the older grammars, has 
been restored. In the third declension, several additional exam- 
ples have been introduced. 

Under adjectives, the different kinds of comparison, and the 
mode of forming each, have been explained. The terminations 
of the comparative and superlative are referred, like every other 
species of inflection, to the root of the word. ^ 

In treating of the pronouns, we have aimed so to arrange the 
several classes, as to exhibit their peculiar characteristics in a 
clear and intelligible manner. 

The compounds of sum are given in connection with that 
verb. In the second conjugation, moneo has been substituted 
for doceo, as the latter is irregular in its third root. In the 
third conjugation, also, rego has been taken instead of Ugo, as 
the latter is irregular in its second root, and, from its peculiar 
flignification, cannot properly be used in the first and second 
persons of the passive voice. 

In every conjugation except the first, the active and passive 
voices have been so arranged as to show the relation of their 
corresponding tenses. 
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The derivation of the several parts of the verb from the root 
is exhibited in a peculiar manner, and such as we have found 
in practice to render the varieties of termination, both in regu- 
lar and irregular verbs, peculiarly easy to be retained in memory. 
Every part of the verb is shown to be naturally derived, either 
immediately or mediately, from its primary root. The mode of 
forming the secondary roots, and the terminations to be added 
to them and to the primary root respectively, in order to form 
the various tenses, are fully exhibited. 

In each conjugation, those verbs whose second and third roots 
are either irregular or wanting, are arranged alphabetically, in 
order to render a reference to them as easy as possible. 

In constructing the tables of verbs, and occasionally in other 
parts of etymology, we have derived essential aid from Hickie's 
Grammar, and we trust that the information resulting from his 
researches, in relation to the parts of verbs in actual use, will 
be esteemed not only curious but important. To a considerable 
extent, we have verified his statements by our own investiga- 
tions ; in consequence of which, however, some changes have 
been made in the parts of certain verbs as exhibited by him. 

The rules of syntax contained in this work result directly 
from the analysis of propositions, and of compound sentences ; 
and for this reason the student should make himself perfectly 
familiar with the sections relating^ to subject 9Xid predicatey and 
should be able readily to analyze sentences, whether simple 
or compound, and to explain their structure and connection. 
For this purpose, it is generally expedient to begin with simple 
English sentences, and to proceed gradually to such as are more 
complex. When in some degree familiar with these, he will be 
able to enter upon the analysis of Latin sentences. This 
exercise should always precede the more minute and subsidiary 
labor of parsing. If the latter be conducted, as it often is, 
independently of previous analysis, the principal advantage to be 
derived from the study of language, as an intellectual exercise, 
will inevitably be lost. The practice which we would respectfully 
recommend is that which we have presented at the close of 
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Syntax under the head ** Analysis.'' When language is studied 
in this way, it ceases to be a tiresome and mechanical employ- 
ment, and not only affords one of the most perfect exercises of 
the intellectual faculties, but, in a short time, becomes a most 
agreeable recreation. 

In the syntax of this Grammar, it is hoped that nothing essen- 
tial which is contained in larger grammars, has been omitted. 
Our object has been in this, as in other parts of the work, to 
unite the comprehensive views and philosophical arrangement of 
the German philologists with the fulness and minuteness of the 
English grammarians. In no German grammar that we have 
seen, is the language well adapted to the capacity of the younger 
classes of students, or such as to be conveniently quoted in the 
recitation-room. These defects we have endeavored to remedy, 
by expressing the rules of syntax in as simple and precise 
language as possible. In the arrangement of the syntax, we 
have followed the order of the various cases and moods, so that 
whatever relates to each subject will be found under its appro- 
priate head, and the connection of different subjects is pointed 
out by references from one part to another. In the distribution 
of the subordinate parts, we have endeavored to exhibit in the 
clearest manner their mutual relation and dependence. 

The sections relating to the use of moods have received par- 
ticular attention, as it is in this part, perhaps, more than in any 
other, that the common grammars are deficient. Upon this 
subject, in addition to the sources before enumerated, we have 
derived important aid from Carson's treatise on the relative, and 
from Crombie's Gymnasium. 

The foundation of the prosody which is here presented, is to 
be found in the more extended treatises of Carey and Grant, and 
in that contained in Rees's Cyclopaedia. From various other 
sources, also, occasional assistance has been derived ; but in 
this, as in every other part of the Grammar, we have ^iven 
to the materials such a form as seemed best adapted to our 
purpose. 

Extended discussions of grammatical principles we have 
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OTery where omitted, as foreign to the design of our work, but 
have endeavored to present the results of such discussions in 
the manner most likely to serve the practical purposes of the 
student 

A prominent object in the composition of this Grammar, and 
one which we have endeavored to keep constantly before our 
minds, was the introduction of greater precision in rules and 
definitions, than is usually to be found in works of this kind. 
To this feature of our work we would respectfully invite the 
reader's attention. It will be found, if we mistake not, that, in 
the language of many of the grammars in common use, there 
is such inaccuracy, as well as indefiniteness, that many parts, if 
taken independently of examples, and of the explanations of 
the teacher, would be wholly unintelligible. This is especially 
the case in the rules of syntax. Take, for example, the com- 
mon rule, " A verb agrees with its nominative in number and 
, person." Whether the nominative intended is that which, in 
construction, precedes, or that which follows, the verb, or 
in other words, whether it is the subject-nominative, or the 
predicate-nominative, is left undetermined. 

So in the rule, " One substantive governs another signifying 
a different thing in the genitive," there is no intimation that the 
two substantives have any relation whatever to each other ; it is 
not even required that they shall stand in the same proposition. 
The only condition is, that they shall signify different things. 
Any one substantive, therefore, governs any other substantive 
in the genitive, whenever and however used^ and, in its turn, is 
governed in like manner by that other, provided they signify 
different things. 

In like manner the rule, " One verb governs another in the 
infinitive," contains no limitation or restriction of any kind. 
The least that the student can be expected to infer from it 
is, that any verb may, in certain circumstances, govern an 
infinitive ; and this inference we know has actually been made 
by some respectable teachers. One who has formed such a 
conclusion may well be surprised to find that the number of 
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verbs followed by the infinitive without a subject-accuflative, ia 
very small, and that no inconsiderable portion of the verba of 
the language cannot, under any circumstances whatever, govern 
an infinitive, either with or without such accusative. 

Rules of this kind appear to have been intended not to lead 
the student to a knowledge of the structure of the language, 
but to be repeated by him after the construction has been fuUy 
explained by his teacher. Of themselves, therefore, they may 
be said to teach nothing. Similar remarks might be made 
respecting a very large proportion of the common rules of 
syntax, as will be obvious to any one who will take the trouble 
of subjecting them to a rigid scrutiny. As the object of syntax 
is to exhibit the relations of words and propositions, no rule 
can be considered as otherwise than imperfect, which leaves the 
nature and even the existence of those relations wholly inde- 
terminate. An active verb, for example, may, in general, be 
followed by at least three different cases, in order to express 
what are sometimes called its immediate and its remote objects, 
and also some attendant circumstance of time, place, instru- 
ment, &c. To say, then, that "A verb signifying actively 
governs the accusative,'' can give no precise information, unless 
we specify which of its relations is denoted by this case. 

The fault to which we have now alluded, seems, in many 
cases, to have arisen firom an excessive desire of brevity, and 
to have been perpetuated by the aversion so commonly felt to 
change a form of phraseology to which, however defective in 
its original, custom has at length attached a definite meaning. 
In cases of this kind, we have not scrupled to make such 
changes, both in rules and definitions, as the nature of the case 
seemed to us to demand ; but, in doing this, we have not for- 
gotten the importance of uniting brevity with precision. 

In regard to the manner in which this work was composed, 
we would merely remark, that the labor has been in every re- 
spect a mutual one. The hand and mind of each have been 
repeatedly employed upon every part, until it has at length 
become impossible even for ourselves to recollect the share 
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which each has had in bringing the work to its present state. 
Of each and every part, therefore, it may be safely said that 
we are the joint authors ; and hence, whatever of praise or 
blame may attach to any part, must be shared equally by each. 
In commending to the patronage of the public a work on 
which so large a portion of our thoughts has been for several 
years employed, we will not pretend indifference to its fat^. It 
was begun under a conviction, derived from the experience of 
many years in teaching the ancient languages, that a Latin 
grammar, different in njany respects from any with which we 
were acquainted, was greatly needed in our schools and colleges. 
Had we contemplated the amount of labor which its execution 
would impose upon us, we might probably have shrunk from 
the attempt, encumbered as we were with other employments. 
At every step, however, our labor has been cheered by the 
greater familiarity which we have acquired with the best of the 
Roman writers, and by the hope that the result might be of 
service to others in forming an acquaintance with the same 
immortal authors. Should the verdict of an enlightened public 
decide, that, in this respect, we have been successful, we shall 
feel ourselves fully recompensed for our labor, in the satisfac- 
tion of having contributed, in however humble a degree, to 
promote the cause of classical literature, and consequently of 
sound learning, among our countrymen. 

Boston, April 8, 1836. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



^1. Latin Grammar teaches the principles of the 
Latin Language. 

These relate, 

1. To it3 written charmctmsj 

2. To its pronunciation ; 

3. To the classification and derivation of its words ; 

4. To the construction of its sentences ; 

5. To the quantity of its syllables, and its yersification. 

The first part is called Orthography ; the second, Orthoepy ; 
the third. Etymology; the fourth. Syntax; and the fifth, ProscMiy. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

^ 2. Orthography treats of the letters, and other char- 
acters of a language, and the proper mode of spelling 
words. 

The letters of the Latin language are twenty-four. They 
have the same names as the corresponding characters in Eng- 
lish. They are A, a; B, b; C, c; D, d; E, e; F, f; G, g; 
H,h; I,i; J,j; L, 1; M,m; N,n; 0,o; P,p; a,q; R, r; 
S,s; T,t; U,u; V,t; X,x; Y,y; Z, 2. 

J and j were snciently but one chancleri as were likewise « and «. 
. Wia not found in Latin wordi and Ike same is true of &, exoept at the 
Mginning of a few words whoes seeoati letter is a; and, even in these, 
most writers make use of c. 

Y and z are found only in woitfa derived from the Greek. 

H, though called a letter, only denotes a breathing, or aspiration. 



The consonants are 
divided into 
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DIVISION OF LETTERS. 
^ 3* Letters are divided into vowels and consonants* 

The vowels are a, e,i, o,u,y,. . 6 

liquids, I,m9n,r^ 4 

r Labials,... j>, 6,/^, N 

Mutes, <Palatics, . . c, g, 9rJ,> 10 

V Linguals, . . ^, 5, J 

Hissing letter, .... 5, 1 

Double letters, . . . . x, «, 2 

^ Aspirate, h, 1 

24 

Jf is equivalent to cs or gs; 2 to ts or ds ; and, except in 
compound words, the double letter is always written, instead 
of the letters which it represents. 

Diphthongs. 
^ 4. Two vowels, in immediate succession, in the same 
syllable, are called a diphthong. 

The diphthongs are ae, aiy au, ei, eUy oe, at, ua, ue, m, uo, 
uu, and yi. Ae and oe are frequently written together, «, a. 

PUNCTUATION. 

y 0» The only mark of punctuation used by the ancients was a point, 
which denoted pauses of different length, according as it was placed at the 
top, the middle, or the bottom of the line. The moderns use the same 
marks, in writing and printing Latin, as in their own languages, and as- 
sign to them the same power. 

The following marks, also, are sometimes found in Latin 
authors, especially in elementary works : — 

^ - :; The first denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
is short ; the second, that it is long ; the third, that it is 
doubtful. 

^ This is called the circumflex accent. It denotes a con- 
traction, and the vowel over which it stands is always long. 

* This is the grave accent, and is sometimes written over 
particles, to distinguish them from other words containing the 
same letters ; as, quody because ; quody which. 

- The diaeresis denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
does not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel ; as, aer, 
the air. 
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ORTHOEPY. 

^ 6. Orthoepy treats of the right pronunciation of words • 

The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language bein^ in a 
great measure lost, the learned, in modern times, have apphed to 
it those principles which regulate the pronunciation of their own 
languages ; and hence has arisen, in different countries, a great 
diversity of practice. 

In the following rules for dividing and pronouncing the words 
of the Latin language, we have endeavored to conform to Eng- 
lish analogy, and to the settled principles of Latin accent. The 
basis of this system is that which is exhibited by Walker in his 
" Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names." To pro- 
nounce correctly, according to this method, a knowledge of the 
following particulars is requisite : — 

1. Of the sounds of the letters in all their combinations. 

2. Of the quantities of the penultimate and final syllables. 

3. Of the place of the accent, both primary and secondary. 

4. Of the mode of dividing words into syllables, 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 
I. Op the Vowels. 

^7. 1 . An accented vowel, at the end of a syllable, 
has always its long English sound ; as, 

pa!-ter, de^-dity vi'-vus, to'-tus, tu'-ba, Ty'-rus ; in which the 
accented vowels are pronounced as in fatal^ metre, vital, 
total, tutor, tyrant, 

jB, o, and tt, at the end of an unaccented syllable, have 
nearly the same sound as when accented, but shorter and 
more obscure ; as, re'-te, vo'-lo, ad-u-o. 

A, at the end of an unaccented syllable, has the sound 
of a in father^ or in ah ; as, mu'-sa, e-pu'-to-la ; pronounced 
mu'-sah, &c. 

J, at the end of a word, has always its long sound. 
► So also in the first syllable of a word, the second of which is 
accented, when either the t stands alone before a consonant, or 
ends the syllable before a vowel ; as, udo'^ne-us, fi^e'-'bam^ 
di-ur'-nus. 
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In other cases, at the end of an unaccented syllable not final, 
it has an obscure sound, like short e; as, Fa'-bi-^s, phi-los'-d- 
phus ;- {NTonounced Fa'-be-us, &,c. 

Remark 1. The final i of tib'-i and stb'-i also BoundB like short e. 
2. y is always pronounced like i in the same sitoalion. 

^8. 2. When a syllable ends with a consonant, its 
vowel has the short English sound ; as, 

mag'-nus, reg'-num, ^n'-go, hoc^ fus'-tis, cyg'-nus^ in which 
the vowels are pronounced as in magnet, seldom^ finish, copy, 
lustre, symbol. 

Exception I. A, when it follows qu in an accented syllable, 
before dr and rt, has the same sound as in quadrant and quarts 
as, qua'-dro, quad'-ra-gin'-ta, quar'-tus, 

Exc. 2. Es, at the end of a word, is pronounced like the 
English word ease ; as, ig'-nes, avd-des, 

Exc. 3. Os, at the end of plural cases, is pronounced like ost 
in dose; as, noi, it-los, domlA-nos, 

Exc. 4. Post is pronounced like the same word in English \ 
so also are its compounds; ^a, post'-quam, posf^'a; but not its 
derivatives ; as, pos-tre'-mus. 



II. Of the Diphthongs. 

^ 9* Ae and oe are pronounced as e would be in the same 
situation ; as, ce'^tas, as'^tas, caf-e-ra, poe'-na, CRs'^trum. 

Ai, ei, 0%, and yi, usually have the vowels pronounced sepa- 
rately. When they are accented, and followed by another vowel, 
the % is pronounced like initial y, and the vowel before it has 
its long sound ; as, Maia, Pompeius, Troius, Harpyia ; pro- 
nounced Ma'-ya, Pom-pe'-yus, Tro'-yus, Har-py'^ya, 

fJi, when a diphthong, and not followed by another vowel, is pronounced 
like long i; as in hti. 

Au, when a diphthong, is pronounced like aw; as, laus, an'- 
rum, pronounced laws, &c. 

In the termination of Greek proper names, the letters au are 
pronounced separately ; as, Men-e^ld'^us. 

Euy when a diphthong, is pronounced like long u ; as, heu, 
Or'-pheus. 

Ua, ue, ui, uo, uu, when diphthongs, are pronounced like wa, 
we, &c, ; as, lin'-gua, quef^ror^ sual-de^o, quo''4us, e'-quus. They 
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are always diphthongs after q, and usually after g and s. In 
sti'-us, ar'-gu-^, and some other words, they are not diphthongs. 
Ui in cut and huic is pronounced like long t. 

III. Of the Consonants. 

^10. The consonants have, in general, the same power 
in Latin as in English words. 

The following cases, however, require particular attention. 

C. 

C has the sound of s before e, i, and y, and the diphthongs 
a and cr ; as, ce'-do, Ca'-sar, Cy'^rus. In other situations, it 
has the sound of k ; as, Ca'^to, lac, 

Ch has always the sound of k ; as, charta, macMna, pro- 
nounced kar'^a, makf-i-na, 

Exc. C, following or ending an accented syllable, before t 
followed by a vowel, 'and also before eu, has the sound of sh; 
as, soda, caduceus, pronounced s&she^^ ca-du'^ske^us^ 

G. •• 

Q has its S9ft sound, like j, before e, t^ and y, and the diph- 
thongs m and as ; as, ge'^nus^ re^'^na. In other situations, it 
has its hard sound, as in bag, go. 

Exc. When if , in an accented syllable, cornea before g aoft, it coaleaces 
with it in aonnd ^ as, agger, txaggito, pronoonced aj'-er, dtc. 

8. 
^11. 8 has its hissing sound, as in so, thus, 
Exc. 1. 8, following or ending an accented syllable, before 

t followed by a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the 

fiound o£sh; as, Persia, censui, pronounced Pcr'-sAe-a, cen'^shuri. 

But, in such case, s, if preceded by a vowel, has the sound of zh ; 

za,Aspasia,M(Bs%ayposui, pronounced As-paf-zhe^a, Maef'zhe^, 

pozh'-u-i. 

Note. In compound words, whose second part begins with su, a retains 

its hissing sound ; as, in'-aU-ptr, , 

Exc. 2. 8, at the end of a word, after e, es, au, b, m, n, and r, 
has the sound of z ; as, res, (bs, laus, trabs, hi'-ems, lens, Mars. 

English analogy has also occasioned the a in Cal-aar, aB-all'-ra,fni'-aer, 
mu^-aa, re'sid'-u-um, eau'-an, ro^-aa, and their derivatives, and in some 
other words, to take the sound of z. Ctu-a-re'-a, and the oblique caseH of 
Casar, retain the hissing sound. 
I* 
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I T. 

^12. T, foDowing or ending an accented syllable, beibre t' 
followed by ^ vowel, has the sound of sh ; as, ra/io, Sulpitius^ 
pronounced ra'she-o, SulF-pish'^'US, But in such case, ^, if 
|)receded by 5 or z, has the sound of cA in eAt^; as, tnixtio, 
SallustiuSy pronounced mix'-che-o, Scd-lus'-che-us, 

£xc. Proper names in tionf and old infinitiyea in er, preserre the hard 
sound oft; as, ^m-phic'-ty-on^jUc'-ti-eT forflecti, 

Xy at the beginning of a syllable, has the sound of 2; ; at the 
end, that of ks ; as AenophoUy axis, pronounced Zen'-o-phan^ 
ak'sis. 

£xc. 1. In words beginning with ex, followed by a vowel in 
an accented syllable, x has the sound ofgz; as, examtno, exern^ 
plum, pronounced eg'<cam''i'nQy eg-zem'-plum. 

Exc. 2. JIT, ending an accented syllable, before i followed by^ 
a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the power of ksh ; 
fifl, noxiuSy pexuiy pronounced nokf^she-uSy pekf-shu-'i. 

Remark. Ch and ph, before thy in the beginning of a word, are silent ; 
as Chthonia, Phthiay pronounced Tho^-ni-a, Thi'-a. Also in the following 
combinations of consonants, in the beginning of words of Greek origin, 
the first letter is not sounded : — mnc-vion'-i-ca, gnaf-vuSy imef-sUy Cit^-nf 
as, Ptol-e-nuBf-vSy psal'-lo. 



OF THE QUANTITIES OF THE PENUJ^TIMATE AND 
FINAL SYLLABLES. 

^ 13« The qucoLtity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

A sliort syllable requires, in pronunciation, half the time of a 
long one. 

The paatitimaite syllable, or penult^ is the hist sjllable hot one. 
The arUf^entdt is the last syllable but two. 

The quantities of syllables are, in general, to be learned from 
the " Rules of Prosody ; " but the following very general rules 
sfisiy be here inserted : — 

A vowel before another vowel is short. 
Diphthongs, not beginning with m, are long. 
A vowel before x, zj, or any two consonants, exc^ a mute 
and liquid, is lengj by position, as it is calledi 
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A Towel beft>re a BHite and a liquid is common, t. e. either 
long or short. , 

In this Grammar, when the quantity of a penult m determined by one 
of the preeedioj^ rules, it is not marked ; in other case*, except in di«- 
syllables, the proper mark is written over its vowel. 

To p^roBounee Latin words correctly, it is necessacy to ascertain the 
quantities of their last two syllables only ; and the rules for the quantities 
of final syllables would be unnecessary, but for the occasional addition of 
enclitics. As these are generally monosyllables, and, for the purpose of 
accentuation, are considered as parts of the words to which they are an- 
nexed, they cause the final syllable of the original word to become the 
penult of the compound. But as the enclitics begin with a consonant^ 
the final vowels of all words ending with a consonant, if previously short, 
are, b^ the addition of an enclitic, made lonff by position. It is necessary, 
therefore, to learn the quantities of those final syllables oiUy which end 
with a vowd. 



OP ACCENTUATION. 

^14. Accent is a particular stress of voice upon certain 
syllables of words. 

When a word has more than one accent, that which is near- 
est to the termination is called the primary or principal accent. 

The secondary accent is that which next precedes the 
primary. 

A third and a fourth accent, in some long words, precede 
the secondary, and are subject, in all respects, to the same 
rules. 

In words of two syllables, the penult is always accented ; 
as, pa^'ter, mof-ter, pen^-na. 

In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is long^ 
it is accented ; but if it is short, the accent is on the ante- 
penult ; as, a-mi'-cus, domf-t-nus, 

Exc. The penult of vocatives, from proper names in ius^ id 
accented, even when it is short ; as, Vir^gW-i, 

^15. If the penult is common^ the accent, in prose, is upon 
the antep^ult ; as, voP'U'Cris, phar'^-tra, ib'-i^que : but geni- 
tives in iuSy in which t is common, accent their penult in prose ; 
as, u-ni'-us, is-ti'^us. 

The rules for the accentuation of compound and simple words 
are the same ; as, se'-cum, suhf^'-o. 

In accentuation, the enclitics que^ ne, re, and also those 
which are annexed to pronouns,* are accounted constituent 

* These are te, met, pte, ce, d»K, and dem; as, tide, egdmet, meaptey hicce^ 
hiccine, idem. , ^ 
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parts of-the words to which they are subjoined ; as, i'-ta, if^^ 
que ; vi'-rum, vi-rum'-gue. 

If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the secon- 
dary accent is on the first ; as, mod"-e^rd''tuSy toV'-e-fah'-^lis* 

^16. If three or four syllables stand before the primary 
accent, the secondary accent is placed, sometimes on the fi^st, 
and sometimes on the second syllable ; as, de-mon"'Stra^an'-tur, 
ad"-0'l€S-cen''ti-a. 

Some words which have only four syllables before the pri- 
mary accent, and all which have more than four, haye three 
accents ; as, mod"'-e'ra"'ti'6'-niSj tol"^'e'ra-bil"'i'd''rem, ex-er'"- 
ci'td'-ti-d'-nis. In some combinations there are four accents ; 
as, tx<r""^cUta'"'ti'^n"'i'bus'-gue, 



RULES FOR THE DIVISION OF WORDS INTO 
SYLLABLES. 

^ l7« The only purpose of the following rules for the division of 
words, is, to lead to a correct pronunciation. 

When liquids are mentioned, I and r only are intended. 

Words of one syllable are called monosyUabUs ; of two, dissyllables; and 
of more than two , polysyllables. 

1. Simple Words. 
1. In every word there are as many syllables as there are 
separate vowels and diphthongs. A word, therefore, will be 
divided correctly, when its consonants are united with the 
proper vowels and diphthongs. 

^18. 2. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the vowels of the penultimate and final syllables, must 
be joined to the latter ; as, pa'-ter, a'-cris, vol'-u-cris, Hi-er'' 
O'cles, / ^ ajuiJil^^^^^ 

Tih'4 and sih'4 are excepted. '^*' ^^^*^^*^ ^^ -^ 

3. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the penultimate and final syllables, are separated ; as, 
cor'-puSy %l'4e^ ad-thl€s''Cens* 

^19. 4. A single consonant, either before or after the 
vowel of any accented syllable, except after the vowel of a pe- 
nult, is joined to the accented syllable ; as, i'tin'-e-ra, dom'-4-nus, 

5. A mute and a liquid, coming before the vowel of an ac- 
cented syllable, are joined to such vowel ; as, a-gres'-tis, la-trd'* 
tor, Eu-phrd'-nor, Her-ocle'-a. 
Exc. to rules 2 and 5. Gl and rf, either after the vowel of the penult, 
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or before the vowel of an accented sjllable, are aeparated ; ai, JEg^-Uf 

^ 20. 6. Any two consonants, except a mate and a liquid, . 
coming before the vowel of an accented syllabJe, and any two 
consonants whatever, coming after such vowel, unless it is the 
vowel of the penult (2), are separated ; as, ger-md'^nus^ for* 
mt'-do, carter''va^ cO'lum'^ba^ refUu-^. 

Exc. to rules 4 and 6. (a.) A single consonant, or a mute and 
a liquid, following a, e, or o, in an accented syllable, and fol- 
lowed by two vowels, of which the firstt is e or i, must be joined 
to the latter ; as, ra'-di-uSffaf'ci-^, me'-di-us, do'-'Ce^, ta'^li-'Um, 
hts'-re-^, Mce'-si^af Sue'^vi-^ty pa'^tri-'US, E^re'^ri'^, CE^no'^tri-a, 

Exc. (6.) A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, afler 
u, in an accented syllable, must be joined to the vowel which 
follows ; as, lu'-rMus, au'-re-us^ Eu'-ry^tus^ sa-iu'-bri'tas, Eu'* 
crt'tus. 

Exc. (c.) If the second of two consonants coming afler the yow«>l of an 
accented syllable is t or d, they are odpn united, as in English, when 
followed by u, ending a syllable not final; as, mortuuSf arduus, pro* 
nounced marV-yU'USj ard'-yu'iis^ i 

^21. 7. If three consonants come between the vowels of 
any two syllables, the last two, if a nmte and a liquid, are joined 
to the latter syllable; otherwise, the last only ; as, jit^-lri-na, 
fe-nes'-trOf emp^to'-ris, Lcunp'-sd-cus. 

8. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming be« 
.tween the vowels of two unaccented syllables, must be joined to 

the latter; as, ^o/"-«-ra-6t7'-i-t«, ad' -o-Us'Ceu'-ti^^ pcr'^'-e-gri' 
naf'^ti-d'^nis, 

9. When «, with no other consonant, comes between two vowels, in 
writing syllables, it is united to the former ; but in prorumnr.ing them, it is 

' divided ; as, sax'-um, ax-il -la, pronounced sac'-sum, ac-sil'-la, 

^22. 10. When h alone comes between two vowels, it is joined to 
the latter ; but if it follows c, p, or t, it is never separated from them, and 
is not considered as a letter ; as, rrU'-hi, tra'-hi-re, maeh'-i-na, Pa'-phos, 
A'-thos. 

11. Four consonants rarely meet in words unoompounded, as in trans'' 
trum. In such case, two of them are a mute and a liquid, and these are 
joined to the latter syllable. 

2. Compound Word$. 

% 23. 12. A compound word is resolved into its constituent 
parts, if the former part ends with a consonant ; but if that ends 
with a vowel, the compound is divided like a simple word ; as, 
ah-esf^H, in'-ers, cir-cum'-ii-go, su'^ir^t, suh^'i-di^ prte^er'-e^; 
-^ef'4'-ro, dilf4rgo, he-neo'-O'lus, prasf-to^ 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

^ 24. Etymolo^ treats of the different classes of 
words, their derivation, and various inflections. 

The different classes, into which words are divided, are 
called Parts of Speech, 

The parts of speech in Latin are eight — Substantive or 
Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection, 

The first four are inflected ; the last four are not injlected, 
except that some adverbs change their termination to express 
comparison. 

Substantives and adjectives are oflen included by grammarians under 
the general term nouns ; but, in this Grammar, the word noun is used as 
synonymous with substantive only. 

^ 25. To verbs belong Participles, Gerunds, and Supines, 
which partake of the meaning of the verb, and the inflection 
of the noun. 

Inflection, in Latin grammar, signifies a change in the ter- 
mination of a word. It is of three kinds — declmsion, conjugon 
tion, and comparison. 

Nouns, adjectives, pronouns, participles, gerunds, and su- 
pines, are declined ; verbs are conjugated, and adjectives and 
adverbs are compared, 

NOUNS. 

<5> 26. A substantive or noun is the nam>e of an object. 

Nouns are either proper, common, or abstract. 

A proper noun is the name of an individual object ; as^ 
Casar; Roma, Rome ; Ti6em, the Tiber. 

A common noun denotes a class of objects, to any one 
of which it is equally applicable ; as, homo, a man ; avis, a 
bird ; quercus, an oak ; lapis, a stone. 

A common noun, when, in the singular number, it sig- 
nifies many, is called a collective noun ; as, populus, a peo- 
ple ; exerdtus, an army. 
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An abstract noun is the name of a quaUty, or of a mode 
of being or action ; as, bonttas, goodness ; gatuUumy joy ; 
festinatio, haste. 

Abstract nouns, bj iwrying their meaning, may become^ common. 
Thus, stadium, teal, a state of the mind, is an abstract ; when it signi6es 
a pursuit, it is a common noun. Proper nouns also may be used to desig- 
nate a class, and then they become common ; as, duoitcim CmsAres^ the 
twelve CfBsars. The infinitiTe mood is oAen substituted for an abstract 
noun. 

To nouns belong gender, number^ and case. 

GENDER. 

^ 27. Nouns have three genders — masculine yfemintM, 
and neuter. 

The gender of Latin nouns is either natural or grammatical. 

Those words are naturally masculine or feminine, which are 
used to designate the sexes. 

Those are grammatically masculine or feminine, which, 
though they denote objects that are neither male nor female, 
take adjectives of the form appropriated to nouns denoting the 
sexes : thus, domlnus, a lord, is naturally masculine, because it 
denotes a male; but sermo, speech, is grammatically mascu- 
line, because it takes an adjective of that form which is an- 
nexed to nouns denoting males. 

The grammatical gender of Latin nouns depends either on 
their signification, or on their declension and termination. 
The following are the general rules of gender, in reference to 
signification. Many exceptions to them, on account of termi' 
nation, occur : these will be specified under the several de- 
clensions. 

<^28. Masculines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
male beings are masculine ; as, Homerus, Homer ; pater, a 
father ; consul, a consul ; equus, a horse. 

As proper names usually follow the gender of the general 
name under which they are comprehended ; hence, 

2. Names of rivers, winds, and months, are masculine, 
because flavius, venius, and mensis, are mascuhne ; as, 2Y- 
beris, the Tiber ; AquUo, the north wind ; ApfUis, April. 

3. Names of mountains are sometimes masculine, because 
mans is masculine ; as, Othrys, a mountain of Thessaly ; but 
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they usually follow the gender -of their termination ; as, hic^ 
Atkis, h€Bc Ida, hoc JS^racte. 

^ 29. Feminines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
female beings are feminine ; as, Helena^ Helen ; mater y a 
mother ; juvenca, a heifer. 

2. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, ships, islands, 
poems, and gems, are feminine ; because terray urbs, arbor ^ 
jplanta, navis, fabulaj and gemma, are feminine ; as, 

JEgyptus, Egypt ; Corinthus, Corinth ; pirus, a pear-tree ; 
nardus, spikenard ; Centaurus, the ship Centaur ; Samos, the 
name of an island; Eunuchus, the Eunuch, a comedy of 
Terence ; amethystus, an amethyst. 

^ 30. Common and Doubtful Gender. Some words are 
either masculine or feminine. These, if they denote things 
animate, are said to be of the common gender ; if things inani- 
mate, of the doubtful gender. 

Of the former are parens, a parent ; bos, an ox or cow : of 
the latter, ^m5, an end. 

The following noans are of the common gender : — 



Adolescens, a youth. 
Afflnis, a relation by 

marriage. 
Antistes, a chief priest. 
Auctor, an author. 
AaguT, an augur. 
Bos, an ox or cow. 
Canis, a do^. 
Civis, a citizen. 
Comes, a companion. 
Conjux, a spouse. 
Consors, a consort. 
Convlva, a guest. 
Gustos, a ke^er* 



Dux, a leader. 
Exul, an ezife. 
Hospes, a guest, a host. 
Hostis, an enemy. 
Infans, an infant. 
Interpres, an interpreter. 
Judex, a judge. 
Juvgnis, a youth. 
Miles, a soldier. 
Munlceps, a burgess. 
Nemo, nobody. 
Par, a peer. 



Parens, a parent, 
Praes, a surety. 
PrfBses, a president. 
Pnesul, a ckirf priest, 
Prinoeps, a prince or 

princess. 
Sacerdos, a priest or 

priestess. 
Satelles, a life-guard, 
Sus. a swine. 
Testis, a witness. 
Vates, a prophet. 



Patruelis, a cousin-ger- Verna, a slave, 
man. Vindex, an avenger. 



The following hexameters contain nearly all the above nouns : — 
Conjux, atque parens j princeps, patruelis, et infans, 
AffifdSy vindex, judexy dux, miles, et hostis. 
Augur, ei antistes, juviniSf convlva, sacerdos, 
Munl-que-ceps, vates, adolescens. civis, et auctor, 
Custos, nemo, comes, testis, sus, bos-que, canis-que. 
Pro consorte tori par, praisul, verna, satelles. 
Prats jungas, eonsors, interpres, et exul, et hospes. 



* To distinguish the eender of Latin nouns, grammarians write hie before tb i 
masculine, hcec before the feminise, and hoc before the neuter. 
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"^Sl. When nouns of the commoa gender denote males^ 
they take a masculine adjective ; when ihey denote femaieSy a 
femioine. 

The fbiiowing are either masculine or feminine in sense, but 
masculine only in grammatical construction : — 



ArUfex, an artist. Fvr, a tkirf. Obaes, a hastate, 

Aaspez, a soothsayer. Heres, an heir, OpTfex, a Viorkmm 

CJocfes, a person having Homo, amajii or woman, Fedes, a footman. 



. but one eye, IndeH, an informer. Pu^l| « 'mer. 

Eques, a horseman. Latro, a robber. SeoeX; an old person, 

"Exlex, an outlaw. Libdri, ehildrtn. 

To these may be added personal appellatives of the first de- 
clension ; as, advina^ a stranger ; auriga, a charioteer ; incdla^ 
an inhabitant : also some gentile nouns ; as, Persa^ a Persian ; 
Areas, an Arcadian. 

^ 32. The following, though masculine or feminine in 
sense, are feminine only in construction : — ^ 

Copiae, troops. OpdriB. laborers. Vi^liiB, waUkmsn. 

CustodisB, guards. Proles, > ^#«^„-«^ 

ExcubiiB, ircnfiiie/5. ^ Sobolcs, 5 ^J^'P'^"^- 

Some nouns, signifying persons, are ^neuter, both in their 
termination and construction ; as, 

Acroama, a jester. Mancipium, ) •Ioma, 

Aaxilia, autHiary troops. Servitium, > *^ 

^ 33« Epicenes. Names ^f animals which include both 
sexes, but which admit of an adjective of one gender only, are 
called epicene. Such nouns commonly follow the gender of 
their terminations. Thus, />a55i:r, a e^arrow, mtis, a mouse, are 
masculine; aqutla, an eagle, vulpes, a fox, are feminine; 
Chough each of them is used to denote both sexes. 

This class includps the names of animals, in which the dietiaction of 
sex is seldom attended to. When it is necessary to mark the sex, mas 
ojfemina is asually added. 

<^ 34. Neuters. Nouns which are neither masculine 
nor feminine, are said to be of the neuter gender ; such 
are, 

1. All indeclinable nouns; as, /a5, nefas, nihii, gummi, 
pondo. 

2. Names of letters ; as. A, B, C, &c. 

3. Words used merely as such, without reference to their 
meaning ; as, pcder est dissyUabum ; pater is a dissyllable. 

4. Ail infinitives, imperatives, clauses of sentences, adverbs, 

2 
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and other particles, used substantively ; as, mre tttum, jcmr 
knowledge; uHimum vale, the last farewell. 

Remark. Words derived from the Gieek letain the etnie gendei 
which they have in thai Ungwigre. 

NUMBE3L 

^ 35. Latin nouns have two numbers, — ^the singular and 
the plural, — ^which are distinguished by their terminations. 

The singular number denotes one object; the plural, 
more than one. 

CASES. 

^ 36. Many of the relations of objects, which, in English, 
are denoted by prepctsitions, are, in Latin, expressed by a 
change of termination. 

Cases^ are those terminations of nouns, by means of 
which their relations to other words are denoted. Latin 
nouns have six cases ; viz. Nominative, Genitivcy DativCy, 
Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative. 

But though there is this number of eases, no noun has so 
many different terminations in each number. 

"^ 37. The nominative indicates the relation of a subject 
to a finite verb. 

The genitive is used to indicate origin^possession,. and many 
other relations, which, in English, are denoted by the preposi> 
tion of. 

The dative denotes that to or for which any thing is, or is 
done. 

The accusative is either the object of an active verb, or of 
eertain prepositions, or the subject of an infinitive. 

The vocative is the form appropriated to the name of any 
object which is addressed. 

The ablative denotes privation, and many other relations, 
especially those which are usnally expressed in English by the 
prepositions with, from, in, or by. 

All the cases, except the nominative, are usually called ob- 
Hque cases. 

DECLENSIONS. 

^ 38. The change of termination, by which the different 
iases and numbers of nouns are expressed, is called declension 
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There are, in Latin, five different modes of declining 
tiouns, called the Jirst^ secerul, third, fourihy and fftk d^ 
clensions. These may be distinguished by the termination 
of the genitive singular, which, in t|ie first declension, ends 
in a, in the second in i, in the third in if, in the fourth in 
isy and in the fifth in eu 

^ 39. The following table exhibits a comparative view of 
the five declensions. 





L 


Norn. 


a. 


Gen. 


JB, 


Dat. 


8B, 


Ace, 


am, 


Voc. 


a, 


AM. 


&, 



Norn, 
Gen, 

Dai. 

Aec. 
Voc, 
Abl. 



arum, 
is, 
as, 

is. 



Terminations. 








Singular. 








11. 


III. 




IV. 


V. 


M. N. 


M. N, 


M. 


N. 




us,er, um, 


— — 


us, 


u. 


es, 


h 


is, 


us. 


w, 


ei, 


Oy 


1, 


ul. 


u, 


ei. 


um, 


em, — 


um. 


u, 


em. 


e, er, um. 


— — 


us. 


u, 


es, 


o, 


e, or 1, 




u, 


e, 


FlnroL 








1, ft, 


es, &, ia, 


us. 


ua, 


es, 


drum, 


um, or ium, 


uum. 


erum, 


is, 


Ibus 


ibus, 


or ubus, 


ebus. 


OS, a, 


es, a, ia, 


us. 


ua, 


68, 


i, a, 


es, ft,ia, 


us, 


ua, 


es, 


is. 


ibus. 


ibus, 


or uhns. 


ebus. 



Remarks. 

^ 40. 1 . The terminationn of the nominative, in the third declea- 
«ion, are very numerous, and axe therefore omitted in the table. 

2. The accusative singular ends always in m, except in some 
neuters. 

3. The vocative singular is like the nominative in all Latin 
nouns, except those in us of the second declension. 

4. The nominative and vocative plural end always alike. 

5. The genitive plural ends always in um. 

6. The dative and ablative plural end always alike ; — in the 
1st and 2d declensions, in is; in the 3d, 4th, and 5th, in bus. 
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7. The accusative plural ends always in s, except in 
neuters. 

8. Nouns of the neuter gender have the accusative and 
vocative like the nominative, in hoth numbers; and these 
cases, in the plural^ end always in a. 

9. The lit and 5th declensions contain no nouns of the neuter gender, 
ftnd the 4th and 5th contain no proper names. 

10. Every inflected word consists of two parts — a root, and 
a termination. The root is the part which is not changed by 
inflection. The termination is the part annexed to the root. 
The preceding table exhibits terminations only. In the fifth 
declension, the e of the final syllable, though unchanged, i» 
considered as belonging to the termination. 



FIRST DECLENSION. 

^41. Nouns of the first declension end in a, c, as, or 
es. Those in a and e are feminine; those in as and 
es are masculhic. 

Latin nouns of this declension end only in a, and are thus 
declined : — 



Singular, 
Nom, Mu'-sa, a muse ; 

Gen. mu'-s8B, of a muse ; 
Dot, mu'-sae, to a muse ; 
Ace. n^u'-sam, a muse ; 
Yoc. mu'-sa, O muse ; 

Abl. mu -sli, with a muse. 

In like manner decline 



Plural. 

Nom. mu'-ssB, muses ; 

Gen. mu-sa'-rum, . of muses ; 

Dat. mu'-sis, to muses'; 

Ace. mu -sas, muses ; 

Voc. mu'-sae, O muses ; 

Abl. mu-sis„ mth muses. 



Au'-la, a haU. 
Cu'-ra, care. 
Ga'-le-a, a helmet. 
In'-sti-la, an island. 
Lit'-&-ra, a letter. 



lius-cin'-i-a^ a mghtin- 

gate. . 
Mach'-i-na, a machine. 
Pen'-na, a quiUj a wing. 

Exceptions in Gender. 



Sa-git'-ta, an^urrow. 
SteP-Ia, a star. " 
To'-ga, a gDwn.. 
W-a, a way. 



^42. 1. Appellatives of men, and names of rivers in a, are 
masculine, according to § 28, 1 and 2. But the poets have used 
the following names of rivers as feminine : Alhula, A Ilia, Dm- 
mtia, Garumna, Matrona, Mosella. Names of irivers ia e m^ 
also feminine { as, Lethe., , 



rUtdT I>BCLKN8IO!t.^-4}ftSEK KOUNB. it 

Dssa aad €Sia^ names of moianiaiiis, we muculine or fem- 
inine. 

% Hadria, the Adriatic sea, is masculine. Dama^ a fallow 
deer, and talpa, a mole, are once used as masculine by Yirgil. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^43* Genitive singular, 1. The poets sometimes formed 
the genitive singular in at ; as, imla^ a hall ; gen. auldi. 

2. Familia, after pater, nuUer, ^linSy or Jiiia, usually forms 
its genitive in as ; as, maier-famiUas, the mistress of a family ; 
gen. matris-familias ; nom. plur. iiia^fS;famt7ta5 orfamiUdrum. 
Some other words anciently formed their genitive in the same 
manner. 

Genitive plural. The genitive plural is sometimes contracted 
by omitting or ; as, CcRlicdi&m, for Ccdicoldrum, 

Dative and Ablative plural. The following nouns have 
generally abus in the dative and ablative plural, to distinguish 
them from the same cases of masculines in le^ of the second 
declension :-— 

Dea, a godden. fiqna, a mare. 

Filia, a daughter. Mula, a she muU, 

The use of a limilar termination in atama, lulna, domina, Hberta^ nata^ 
wrvaj eanstroa, and aoeia^ rests on inferior authority. 

Greek Nouns. 

^ 44. Nouns of the first declension in «, as, and e5, and 
some also in a, are Greek. Greek nouns in a are declined like 
mtua, except that they sometimes have an in the accusative 
singular ; as, Ossa ; ace. Ossam, or Ossan. 

Greek nouns in €, as^ and es, are thus declined in the singu- 
lar number : — . 

JV. Pe-neV-6-pe, JV. ^n€'-as, JV. An-chl'-ses, 

G Pe-neV-5-pe«, O. ^nft'-c, G. An-cbi'-se, 

D. Pe-nel'-d-pe, D. JR-n^f-m, D. An-chr-ss, 

,^c. Pe-nel'-d^pen, ^e. JE n6'-am, or an, Ac. An-chf '-sea, 

V. Pe-nel'-5-pe, V. ^ne'-a, V. An-chl'-se, 

Ab. Pe-nel'-d-pe. Ab. iE-n6'-&. Ab. An-chl'-M. 

^ 45. In like manner decline 

AV-o-e, aloes. Ti-a'-ras, a turban. 

E-pit'-d-me, an abridgment. Co-me'-tes, a comet, 

This'-be. Dy-nas'-tes, a dynastv. 

Bo'-rc-as, the n&rth wind. Pri-am'-I-des, a son ef Priam. 

Mi'-da0. F j-ri'-tes, a kind of stone. 
Patronymics in des have sometimes em for en in the aocnsative ; as, 
Priamidem, ^ 
2» 
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Greek nouns which admit of a pianl, are declined in that mimbe/like 
theplural of mi&fa. x 

Tne Latins firequentlj change the terminations of Greek nouns in es 
and e into a ; as, ^tndeSf AtndA^ a son of Atreus ; PerseSf Persa^ a 
Persian ; geometreSf geometra, a geometrician ; CircCf Circa ; epit5ine, 
epitdma; grammatlce, grammoHcaf grammar; rhetoHee^ rketorica, ora> 
tJwy. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 

^ 46. Nouns of the second declension end in er, ir^ 
us J UMy osy on. Those ending in um and on are neuter ; the 
rest are masculine. 

Nouns in er, us, and um, are thus declined : — 

Singular. 





A lard. 


A son-in-law. 


AJield. 


A kingdom. 


N, 


Dom'-i-nus, 


Ge'-ner, 


A'-ger, 


Reg'-num, 


G, 


dom'-i-ni, 


gen'-e-ri, 


a'-gri, 


reg'-ni, 


2>. 


doin'-i-no, 


gen'-e-ro, 


a'-gro, 


reg'-no, 


Ac. 


dom'-i-nuiD, 


gen'-e-rum, 


a'-gruQiy 


reg'-num. 


V. 


dom'-T-ne, 


ge'-ner, 


a'-ger, 


reg'-num. 


Ah. 


dom'-i-na. 


gen'-e-ro. 

Plural. 


a'-gro. 


reg'-no. ' 


N. 


dom'-i-ni, 


gen'-e-ri, 


a'-gri. 


reg'-na, 


G. 


dom-i-no-runi, 


gen-e-ro'-rum, 


a-gro^-rum, 


reg-no'-rum, 


D. 


dom'-i-nis, 


gen'-e-ris. 


a'-gris, 


reg'-nis. 


Ac. 


dom'-i-nos, 


gen'-e-ros, 


a'-gro«, 


reg'-na, 


V. 


dom'-T-ni, 


gen'-e-ri. 


a'-gri, 


reg'-na. 


Ab. 


don)'*i-ni9. 


gen'-c-ris. 


a'-gris. 


reg'-nis. 



Like domtnus decline 
An'-Y-mns, the mind. Fo'-cus, a hearth. Nu'-mS-rus, a number. 

Clyp'-e-us, a shield. Gla'-di-us, a stoord, O-ce'-a-nus, the ocean. 

Cor'-vus, a raven. liu'-cus, a grove. Tro'-chus, a top. 

^ 47« Some nouns in er, like gener, add the terminations 
to the nominative singular, as a root. They are the compounds 
of gero 2ind fero ; ^, armiger,"€ri, an armor-bearer; Luaifer, 
'iri, the morning star ; and the following : — 

A-dul'-ter, €ri, an adul- I'-ber, eri, a Spaniard. So'-cer, €ri, a father-in- 

terer. Li'-ber, 6ri, Bacchus. • law. 

Cel'-tl-ber, eri, a CeUi- Pu'-er, 6ri, a boy. Ves'-per, 6ri, the even- 
berian. ing. 

MuU^lber, Vulcan, sometimes has this fonn. 
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^ 48. AH other nouns in er reject the t^ in adding the 
terminations, and are declined like ager; thusi 

A'-per, a wild hoar. Li'-ber, a hook. Al-«z-an'-der. 

Aus'-ter, the south wind, Ma-git'-ter, a fmuUr, Teu'-€er. 
Fa'-ber, a toorkman. On'-ft-ger, a wild ass. 

Vir, a man, and its compounds, (the only nouns in tr,) are 
declined like gener. 

Like regnum decline 
An'-trum, a cave. Ne-go'-ti-um," a busi- Pro^id'-i-um, a defence 

A'-tri-ura, a kail. ness. Sax'-um, a rock. 

Bel'-lum, war. Ni'-trum, nitre. Scep'-trauiy a sceptre. 

£x-em^-pluin,an example. 

Exceptions in Gender. 

^ 49. 1. The following nouns in us are feminine : — 

Abyssus, a hottomless Carbftsus, a sail. Miltiu, vermition. 

pit. Dialectus, a dialect. Phanis, a watch-tower. 

AIyus, the helly. Domua, a house. Pltnthut, the foot of a 

Antiddtos, an antidote. Eremut, a desert. pillar. 

Arctus, cAe Jfortkem HumuBf the ground. ■ Vannus, a neve. 

Bear. Lee j^ thus, a cruise. 

2. Greek nouns in phthongus, odus^ and metros, are likewise 
feminine ; as, diphthongus, a diphthong ; synddus, an assembly ; 
diamitroSy a diameter. 

'^ 50. 3. Names of countries, towns^ trees, plants, &c. are 
feminine, according to § 29, 2. 

Yet the following names of plants are masculine : — 

Acantbus, hear s-f cot. Dumua, a thicket. Raph&nus, a radish. 

As\wAgae, asparagus. HeWehorun ^ hellebore. "Rhamnaajblack-lkom, 

Caliraus, a reed. Int^bus, endive. Rabus, a bramble. 

Carduoa, a thisUe. J uncus, a bulrush. Tribalus, a thistle. 

And sometiraea 

Amailcus, marjoram. Cytifaua, hadder. 

Cupressos, cypress. Lotos, a UOe^tree. 

Names of trees in aster are also masculine ; as, oleaster, a 
wild olive. 

The following names of gems are also masculine : — 
Beryllus, a beryl. Chrysoprasus, chryso- Pyropus, pyrope. 

Carbnnculus, a carbun- prase. Smaragdus, an emerald. 

ch. Opalus, opal. 

Chryfiolithus, chryso- 
lite. 

* Pronounced ne-go'-sht'Um. See $ 12. 
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Names of trees «nd plants in urn are generally neuter. 

These names of couutries and towns are masculine : CanopuS^ 
Pontus^ and ail plurals int. Abydus and Lesbos are either 
masculine or feminine. IHon is either neuter or feminine. 

Names of towns ending in urn, or, if plural, in a, are neuter. 

^61. 4. The following are doubtful, but more frequently 
masculine : — 

Balftnus, a date. Grossus, a green fig. FhasSlos, a Utile skip, 

BarbitUB, a harp. Pamplnus, a vine-leaf. 

AtdmuMy an atom, and colusy a distaff, are doubtful, but more frequently 
feminine. 

6. Peldgus, the sea, and virus, poison, are neuter. 
Vulgus^ the common people, is generally neuter, but some- 
times masculine. 

ExoEPTiONs IN Declension. 

<5> 52. Genitive singular, When the genitive singular ends 
in M, the poets sometimes contract it into i ; as, ingeni, for 
ingenii. 

Vocative singular. The vocative of nouns in us is some- 
times like the nominative, especially in poetry ; as, Jluvius, 
Latinus, in Virgil. So, audi tu, populus ; Liv. 

Proper names in ius omit c in the vocative ; as, Horatius, 
Hordti; Virgilius, Virgtli. 

FilitiSf a son, and genius, a ^ardian angel, make also /EZi and ^em. 
Other nouns in iusy including patnals and possessives derived from proper 
names, form their vooative regularly in e; as, DeiiuSj Delie; TirynUuitSy 
Tirynthie; LaertiuSfLaertie. 

^53. Genitive plural. The genitive plural of some words, 
especially of those which denote money, measure, and weight, 
is commonly formed in urn, instead of drum. 

Such are particularly nummiim, sesterti^mf denariiim, mediwndm^ 
jugiriimf modifim, talentAtn. The same form occurs in other words, es* 
pecially in poetry ; as, deUm, libiHjLm, Dana^m, &c. 

Deiis, a god, is thus declined : — 

Sinffidar. Plural. 

N. De-US, N, Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

G, De'-i, G, De-o'-rum, 

2>. De'-o, D, Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is, 

Ac. De'-um, Ac. De'-os, 

V. De'-us, V. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

Ab, De'-o. Ab, Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is. 
Jesus, the name of the Savior, has urn in the accusative, and u in all 
the other oblique cases. 



Sinrular. Plural, 

JV. bar'-bl-ton, bar'-bl-U, 

G. bar'-bl-li, bar'-bl-ton, 

D. bar'-bl-lo, bar'-bf-tii, 

Jie, bar'-bl-ton, bi^-bl-U, 

K. bar'-bl-ton, bar'-bi-ta, 

Ab. bar'-bi-to. bar'-bl-Ui. 
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Greek Nouns. 

^ 64. Os and on, in the second declension, are Greek 
terminations, and are oflen changed, in Latin, into us and urn; 
as, Alpheos, Alphius; Ilian, /iium. Those in ros are gen- 
erally changed into er ; as, Alexandras, Alexander ; Teucros^ 
Teucer, 

Greek nouns are thus declined : — 

BarbltoUi a lyre. 

Singular. 

JV. De'^los, An-dro'-ge-o8, 

G. De'-li, An-dro'-ge-o, or i, 

D. De'-lo, An-dro'-ge-o, 

Jie De'-lon, An-dro'-jje-o, or on, 

V. De'-le, An-dro'-ge-08, 

M. De'-lo. Ao-dro'-ge-o. 

AncieriUy, some nouns in os had the* genitive in v ; .as, Menundru. Ter. 

Gifeek proper names in eus are generally declined like <^otnliiu4, except 

in the vocntive, which ends in nt : in this case« end sometimes in the 

ffenitive, dative, and accusative, tliey retain the Greek form, and ar« of 

me third declension. 

PantAu occurs in Vii il as the vocative ofPantktu. 



TliIRD DECLENSION. 

"^ 65. The number of final letters, in this declension, is 
eleven. Four are vowels— n, c, t, o ; and seven are conso- 
nants— c, 7, n, r, *, f, X. The number of its final syllables 
exceeds fifty. 

Mode of declining Nouns of the Third Declension. 
In this declension the oblique cases cannot always be determined from 
the nominative, nor, on the other hand, the nominative from the oblique 
cases. To decline a word properly, in this declension, it is necessary to 
know its gender, its nominative sinirular, and one of its oblique cases ; 
since the root of the cases is not always found entire and unchanged in 
the nominative. The case usually selected for this purpose is the geni- 
tive singular. The formstion of the accusative smgiilar, and of the 
nominative, accusative, an vocative plural, depends upon the gender : 
if it is masculine or feminine these cases have one form ; ir neuter, another. 

^ 56. The student should first fix well in his memory the terminations 
of one of these forms. He should next learn the nominative and genitive 
singular of the word which is to be declined. If is is removed trom the 
genitive, the remainder will always be the root of the oblique cases, and 
ty annexing their terminations to this root, the word is declined ; thus, 
rvpeSj genitive (found in the dictionary) rupis, root rup, dative rup'i, &c. : 
so arsy gen r/rds, root art, dat. arti, &c. ; opus, gen. operia, root oper, 
dat. open, Sm. 

Where two forms are used in the same case, recourse must be had to 
the rules for the diflferent oases, § 79 — 85i 



f; 
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The following are the two forms of termination in this 
declension : — 



Plural. 
Mase. and Fern, JVoit. 

N, eSy a, or ia, 

G, urn, or ium, urn, or ium, 
2>. ibusy ibus, 

Ac. es, a, or ia, 

V, es, a, or ia, 

Ab, Thus. ibus. 

The asterisk stands for the nominative, aiid for those cases 
which are like it. 



Singular. 
Maae. and Fem. JN%v£. 
N. * • 

G^ is, is, 

D. i, i, 

Ac. em, or im, ♦ 
V. * * ' 

Ab. e, or i. e, or i. 



^ 57. The following are examples of the most common 
forms of nouns of this declension, declined through all their 
cases. 

Sermo, speech ; rnasc. 



Honor, honor ; mase. 

Singular. Plural. 
i\r. ho'- nor, ho-no-res, 
.G. ho-no'-ris, ho-no-rum, 
D. ho-no'-ri, ho-nor'-i-bus, 
Ac. ho-no'-rera, ho-no'-res, 
V. ho'-nor, ho-no'-fes, 
Ab. ho-no'-re. hb-nor'-i-bus. 

Rupes, a rock; fem. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ru'-pes, 
G. ru'-pis, 
2>. ru'-pi, 
' Ac. ru'-pem, 
V. ru'-pes, 
Ab. ru -pe. 



ru'-pes, 

yi'-pi-um, 

ra'-pT-bus, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pi-bus. 



Ars, art ; fem. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ars, 
G. ar'-tis, 
2>/ ar'-ti, 
Ac. ar'-tem, 
V. ars, 
Ab. ar'-te. 



ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-um,* 

ar'-ti-bus, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-bus. 



Singulai 
N. ser'-mo 
G. ser-mo nis, 
D. ser-mc -ni, 
Ac. ser-mo'-nem, 
V. ser'-mo, 
Ab. ser-m5'-ne. 



Plural. 
ser-mo'-nea, 
ser-mo'-num, 
ser-mon'-i-bus, 
ser-mo'-nes, 
ser-m5'-nes, 
ser-mon'-i-bus. 



Turris, a tower; fem. 



Singular, 
JV, tnr'-ris, 
G. tur'-ris, 
D. tur'-ri, 
Ac. tur'-rem, 
V. tur'-ris, 
Ab. tur-re, or ri. 



PlurcLl. 
tur'-res, 
tur-ri-um, 
tur'-ri-bus, 
tur'-res, 
tur'-res, 
tur-ri-bus. 



Kox, night; fem. 



Singuiar. 
N. nox, 
G. noc'-tis, 
D. noc-ti, 
Ac. noc'-tem, 
V. nox, 
Ab, noc'-te. 



Plural. 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-ti-um,* 
noc'-ti-bus, 
nop-tes, 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-ti-bus. 



* Pronounced aH-tht-um^ noc'^she-um. See ^ 1$, 
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Miles, a soldier; com. gen. 

Singular. Plurcd, 

N. nii'-les, mi]'-i-tes, 

G. miP-i-tis, mil'-i-tum, 

D. mii^-i-ti, mi-lit'-i-bus^ 

Ac. milM-tenij mil'-i-tes, 

F. miMes, mil'-i-tes, 
Ah, mil'-i-te. mi-lit'-i-bus. 

Pater, a father; masc. 

Singular. Plural. 

N, pa'-ter, pa-tres, 

G. pa'-tris, pa'-trum, 
D. pa'-tri, pat'-ri-bus, 
Ac. pa-trem, pa'-tres, 
V. pa'-ter, pa'-tres, 
Ah. pa'-tre. pat'-ri-bus. 

Sedile, a seat; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. se-dr-le, se-diJ-i-a, 

G. se-di'-Iis, se-dil'-i-um, 

2>. se-diMi, se-dil'-i-bus, 

Ac. se-diMe, se-dil'-i-a, 

V. se-diMe, se-dil'-i-a. 

Ah. se-dF-li. se-dil'-I-bus. 

Carmen, a verse ; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. car'-raen, car-mT-na, 
G. car'-ml-nis, car'-mi-num, 

D. car'-flii-ni, car-min-i-bus, 

Ac. car'-men, car'-mi-na, 

V. car'-men, car'-mi-na. 

Ah. car'-mT-ne. car-min -i-bus. 

Iter, a journey ; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

G. i-tin--e-ris, i-tin'-e-rum, 

D. i-tin'-e-ri, it-i-ner'-i-bus, 

Ac. i -ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

V. i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

Ah. i-tin'-e-re. it-i-uer'-T-bus. 



Lapis, a stone ; masc. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. la'-pis, lap'-i-des, 

G. lap'-i-dis, lap'-i-dum, 

D. lap'-indi,^ la-pid'-i-bus, 

Ac. lap'-i-dem, lap'-i-des, 

V. la'-pis, lap'-i-des, 

Ah. lap -i-de. la-pid'-i-bus. 

Virgo, a virgin ; fern. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. vir'-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

G. vir'-gT-nis, vir'-gi-num, 

D. vir'-gl-ni, vir-gin'-i-bus, 

Ac. vir'-gi-nem, vir'-gi-iies, 

V. vir'-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

Ah. vir'-gi-ne. vir-gin'-i-bus. 

' Animal, an. animal; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

G. an-i-ma'-lis, an-i-ma'-li-um, 

1>. an-i-ma'-Ii, an-i-mal'-i-bus, 

Ac. an'-T-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

V. an'-i-raalj an-i-ma'-li-a. 

Ah. an-i-ma'-li. an-i-mal'-i-bus. 

Opus, a work; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. o'-pus, .• op'-e-ra, 

G. op'-e-ris, op'-e-rum, 

D. op'-e-ri, » o-per'-I-bus, 

Ac. o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

F. o'-pus, op'-e-ra. 
Ah. op'-e-re. o-per'-I-bus. 

Caput, a head ; neut. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. ca'-put, cap'-i-ta, 

G. cap'-T-tis, cap'-T-tum, 
D. cap'-i-ti, ca-pit'-T-bus, 
Ac. ca'-put, cap'-I-ta, 

V. ca'-put, cap'-T-ta, 

Ah. cap'-i-te. ca-pit'-i-bus* 
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Poema, a poem ; neut. 
Singular, Plured, 

N, po-e'-ma, po-em'-a-ta, 

G. po-em'-&-tis, po-em'-a-tum, 

Z>. po-em'-a-ti, po-e-mat'-T-bus, or po-eni'-&-ti8, 

Ac, po-e'-ma, po-em -a-ta, 

V, po-e'-ma, poem'-a-ta, 

Ab, po-em'-a-te. po-e-mat'-i-bus, or po-em'-a-tis. 

Rules for the Gender of Nouns of the Third 
Declension. 

^ 68. * Nouns whose gender is determined by their signi- 
fication, according to the general rules, §28—^4, are not 
included in the following rules and exceptions. 

MASCULINES. 

Nouns ending in o, er, or, es increasing in the genitive, 
and OS, are masculine ; as, 

sermo, speech ; dolor, pain ; flos, a flower ; career, a prison ; 
pes, a foot. 

Exceptions in O. 

^ 69. 1. Nouns in io are feminine, when they signify 
things incorporeal ; as, ratiOy reason. 

2. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, are femi- 
nine ; as, arundo, a reed ; imago, an image. So also grando, 
hail. But coff^edo, a glutton ; unedo, a kind of fruit ; and 
karpdgo, a hook, are masculine. 

Mar go f the brink of a river, is either masculine or feminine. Cupldo, 
desire, is oflen masculine in poetry, but in prose is always feminine. 

3. Caro, flesh, and Greek nouns in o, are feminine; as, echo, an 
echo. 

Exceptions in ER. 

^ 60. 1. Tuber, the tuber-tree, is feminine ; but when it denotes 
the fruit, it is masculine. Linter, a boat, is masculine or feminine ; siser, 
a carrot, is masculine or neuter. ^ 

2. The following, in er, are neuter : — 

Acer, a maple'tree, Papaver, a p*fppy. Tuber, a swelling. 

Cadaver, a dead body, Piijer, pepj*er, Uber, a teat. 

Cicer, a vetch. Siler, an osier, Ver, the spring. 

Iter, aUmmey. ^ Spinther, a clasp. Verber, a scourge 

Laser, *oenz'9t7i. Suber, a cork-tree. Zingiber, ginger. 

Layer, water-creases. 
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Ejcceptians in OR. 

^61* Arbor y a tree, is feminine : odor, fine wheat ; tBftutt^ tke cea ; 
m/innor, marble 9 and cotf the heart, are neuter^ 

Exceptions in £S increasing in the genitive^ 

1. The following are feminine : — 

i kimpes, a fetter. Quies, and Requies^resf. Teffes, a mat. 

Merces, a reward, Inquies, toant of rest. Tuaes, a hamnur* 

Merges, a sheaf of com. Seges, growing com. 

2. JiUs, a bird, is masculine or feminine. JEs^ brass, is neater. 

Exceptions in OS. 

jSrboSj a tree ; cos, a whetstone ; dosj a dowry ; and eosy the morning, 
are %minine : o«, the mouth, and os, a bone, are neuter; as are also the 
GreeA. words ckaosy chaos ', epos^ epic poetry ; and meloSf ^melody. 



FEMININES. 

^ 63. Nouns ending in asy es not increasing in the 
genitive, is^ ys^ s p.-eceded by a consonant, and x^ are 
feminine; as, 

€Btas^ age ; nuhes, a cloud ; €u::s^ a bird ; chlamys, a cloak ; 
irabs, a beam ; pax, peace. 

Exceptions in AS. 

1. As J a piece of money, or any thing divisible into twelve parts, 3fl 
masculine. Greek nouns in asy arUis, are also masculine ; as, addmaSf 
adamant. 

2. VaSf a vessel, and Greek nouns in 05, dtisf are neuter ; as, artocreas, 
a pie ; bttdraSf a species of herb. 

Exceptions in es not increasing in the genitive. 

Acindces, a cimeter, and coles f a stalk, are masculine. PalumbeSj a wood 
nigeon, and vepres, a bramble, are masculine or feminine. Cacoethes, 
idppomdrus, nependies, and pandceSf Greek words, are neuter. 

Exceptions in IS. 

^ 63. 1. Latin nouns in nis are masculine or doubtful. 

Masculine, 
Crinis, hair. Ignis, jEre. Panis, kread. 

Masculine or Feminme, . 
Amnis, a river. Clunis, the haunch. Funis, a rope. 

Cinis, ashes. Finis, an end. 

Fines (plur.), boundaries, is always masculine. 
3 
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3. The following also are masculine or feminine : — 
Anguifl, a snake. CoibiB, a haskit. Tigrisy a tiger, 

Canalis, a conduit pipe. Pulvis, dust. Torquis, « ckmm, 

Cenchris, a serpent. Scrobig, a diteh, 

3. The following are masculiae :: — 



EnsiSi a svoord. 
Fascis, a bundle. 
Follis, a pair of btUows. 
Fustifl, a duk. 
Ghu, a dormouse. 
Lapig, a stone. 
Mensisy a month. 
Mu^iligy a naUUt, 
Orbig, a circle. 
Piscig, a fish. 
Po\]i»j fine flour. 



Fostis, «/w4f. 
San^ig, blood. 
Semiggig, a halfofnai 
Sentig, a brier. 
Sodal»> « eompaniom. 
Torrig, a firebrand. 
Unguig, a nail. 
Vectig, a lever. 
Vermig, a worm. 
y omky a ploughskam. 



Axigy an aodetree. 
AquAlig, a taater-pet. 
Callig, a path. 
Caggi9, a neL 

Centuggig, a compound 

of ag. 
Co% a hiU, 
Goggig, a worm. 
CucQmig, a cucuinber. 
Decuggigy a compound 

of as. 

Exception* in B preceded by a consonani, 

V ^^* 1* Dens J a tootb ; fonsj a fountain } monSy a mountain ; and 
ponSy a bridge ; are masculine. So aJgo are chalybsy gteel ; ellopsy a kind 
offish ; epops, a lanwing^; grypsy a griffin ; hydrops yitke dropsy ; meropsj 
a woodpecker ; and seps, a kind of serpent. 

2. Some nouns in ns, originally participleg, and tbe compounds of dens^ 
-which are properly adjectiveg, are masculine ; as, eonfluenSy a confluence ; 
occidenSj the west ; orienSy the east ; profluensy a stream ; torrenSy a tor> 
rent ; bidens, a two-pronged hoe ; but bidenSy a gheep, ig feminine. To 
these add sextans y qiiadrans, trienSj dodranSy dextanSy parts of o^. 

3. The following are either maE9CuIine or feminine : — 

AdepSf fatness. Rudens, a caJtle, Serpens, a serpent. 

Forceps, pincers. Scrobs, a ditch. Stirps, the trunk of a tree. 

AnXmanSy an animal, ig feminine or neuter, and gometimeg magculine. 

Exceptions in X. 

^ OO. 1. AX. Cwaa:, a raven J tor Joar, a kind of dance ; dropaXytay 
cintment ; styraxy a kind of tree ; and thorax, a breastplate, are masculine 
UmaXy a gnaif, is magculine or feminine. 

2. EX. Noung in ez ere masculine, excent Zez, a law, nex, death, an *^ 
svpdlexy Aimiture, which are feminine, and otHpleXj golden-herb, whicu 
ig neuter. 

Cortex, bark; imbrex, a gutter-tile j obexy a bolt; rumex, sorrel; an».» 
sUeXy a flint, are either magculine or feminine : grex, a herd, and pumea 
pumice-gtone, are very rarely found feminine. 

3. ,IX. CaliXy a cup ; fomix, an arch ; phandx, a kind of bird ; and spadb 
a palm-branch, are masculine. 

PerdiXy a partridge, and varix, a gwollen vein, are magculine or feminini. 

4. OX. Box and esox, nameg of marine animals, and volvox, a vinu 
firetter, are masculine. 

5. VX. TraduXf a vine-branch, is magculine. 
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6. YX. Bomhya^ a silk-worm ; adyxy the iHid of a flower ; eoecffz, a 
cuckoo; aixd oryx, a wild goat, are masculine. Onyx and sardinjfx^ 
names of stones ; also, co^, the keel ; lynx, a ijnz, and sandyx, a kma 
of color, are masculine or feminine. 

Note. Calx, time, and bambyx, when it signifies silk, are feminine, 

7. Q^ineunXy sqaunx, decimx, deunx, parts of a*, are masculine. 

NEUTERS. 

^ 66. Nouns ending in a, e, t, c^l^n^t^ ar^ ur, and us^ 
are neuter ; as, 

diadema, a crown ; rete, a net ; hydromili, mead ; /ac, milk ; 
Jlumen, a river ; caput, the head ; calcar^ a spur ; guitur, the 
throat, andpec^t<5, the breast 

Exceptions in L. 

MugU, a muUet, and w/., the sun, are masculine. Sal, salt, is masculine 
or neuter, in the singular; but, in the plural, it signifies witticismsi 
and is always masculine. 

Exceptions in N. 

Nouns in n, except those in men, are masculine ; as, ccmon, 
a rule. 

But four in on are feminine — asdon, a nightiufirale ; halcyon, a king- 
fisher ; icon, an image ; sindon, fine linen : and four in en are neuter^ 
gluten, glue ; inguen, the grom -, pollen, fin« flour ; and unguen, ointment. 

Exceptions in AR and UR. 

^ 67. Furfur, bran ; solar, a trout ; turhtr, a turtle doye ; and vuUur^ 
a Yulture, are masculine. Aiccar and robur, name of plants, are neuter. § ^. 

EouceptioTis in US. 

Leptte, a hare ; mus, a mouse ; and Greek nouns in jms {noyq\, are mas- 
culine ; as, tripus, a tripod j but Iag0pu9, a white part»-dge, is feminine. 

Nouns in us, having iitis, or udis, in the genitive, are femi- 
nine ; iis,juventus, youth ; incus, an anvil. 

Peats, -HuUs, a brute animal ; tellus, the earth ', fraus, fraud ; and lauSy 
praise, are feminine. 

Grus, a crane, is masculine or feminine. 

Rules for the Obliq,ue Cases op Nouns op thk 
Third Declension. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

A. 

^ 68. Nouns in a form their genitive in atis ; as, di-a-de'- 
ma, di-chdem'-Ortis, a crown; dog'^ma, dog'-md-tis, an opinion. 
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E. 

Nouns in e change e into is ; as, re'-te^re'-tis, a net ; se^di'-le, 
se^i'-lis, a seat. 

I. 

Nouns in i are of Greek origin, and are generally indeclina- 
ble ; but hy-drem'-i'li, mead, has hydrr<Mnet-^is in the geni* 
live. 

O. 

^ 69. Nouns in o form their genitive in onis ; as, ser'-ma, 
ser-mo'-niSy speech ; pa'-vOy pa-vo'-nis, a peacock. 

Remark. Patrials in o have 6nis; as, Macido,'6ni»; except Elmr(fne»f 
Lacdnes, lines, J^asam&neSf Suessonts. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, 
form their genitive in tnis ; as, Orrun'-do, Orrun'-dt-nis, a reed ; 
i-md'^go, i'mag'-i-nis, an image. 

But conUdOj a glutton ; unido, a kind of iruit ', and harpdgo, a hook^ 
have 6ni8. 

Car do, a hinge ; nrdo, order ; ^ando, hail ; virgo, a virgin ; and margOj 
the brink of a river, also have i7*w in lh« genitive. 

Exc. 2. The following, also, have Inis: — Apollo; homo, a man; nemo', 
nobody ; and titrbo, a wmrlwind. 

Curo, flesh, has, by syncope, camis. Anio, the name of a river, has 
^nUnis ; J^erio^ the wite of Mars, J^^€nia ; from the old nominatives^ 
Anien, KerUn. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek nouns in o form their genitive in {is, and their 
other cases singular, in o; as, Dido, ^n. JOidns, dat. Dido, &c. ; 
jSrgo, 'US ; but uiey are sometimes declined regularly ', as, Dido, Didonis.^ 



^ 70. The only nouns in c are haf-lec, ha-le'-eis, a pickle, 
and lac, lac'-tis, milk. "* 

L. N. R. 
Nouns in /, n, and r, form their genitive by adding is ; as, 

con'-suly con''Su4is, a consul ; caf-non, can'-d-nis, a rule ; ho'^nor^ 

luHfio'^ris, honor. 

So, An'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-lis, an animal, Cal'-car, cal-ca'-ris, a spur. 
Vi'-gU, vig'-i-lis, a vmUkman. Car'-cer, car'-c6-ris, a prison, 

Ti'-tan, Ti-ta'-nis, Titan. Gut'-tur, gut'-ta-ris, the throat, 

Si'-ren, si-re'-nis, a siren. Mar'-tyr, mar'-tjf^-ris, a martyr, 

Pel'-phin, Del-phi'-nis, a dolphin. 

Exceptions in L. 
Fd, gall, and meZ, honey, double I before is; antfeUis, mdlis^ 
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Exceptions in In. 

^71. 1. Neuters in en form their genitive in inis; m, 
fiu^-menfJUtf-mi-nis, a river; glu'-ien, ghif'iUnis, glue. 

The following, also, form their genitiye in Inu .—- o^rm, « bird whieh 
foreboded by amging ; pecten, a comb ; Hbieen, a piper ; and tuHctn, a 
trumpeter. 

2. Some Greek noiuu in on form their genitive in tnUis; tm, LaomMdanf 
Laomedaniis. 

Ejcceptians in R. 

1. Nouns in ter drop e in the genitive ; as, pa'-ter, paf-iris, a 
father. So also imber, a shower, and names of months in ber ; 
as, October, Octobris, 

But crater, a cup ; soter, a savior ; and Utter , a tile, retain e in the genitive. 

2. Far, com, has farria; hepar, the liver, hepdtis; iter, a joumeyy 
t^n^rt> ; JvpUer, Jovis ; and cor, the heart, cordis. 

3. These four in itr have dria in the genitive : — eibwr, rvoiy ; femur, the 
thiffh ; j«CMr, the liver ; rolnir, strength. 

Jecur has tilso jecinOris, and jocindrw. 

AS. 

^72. Nouns in as form their genitive in dtis ; as, af^as^ 
a^d'-tis, age ; pi'^-tas, pi'-e^d'-tis, piety. 

£zc. 1. .^# has assis; mas, a male, maris; vas, a surety, vadis; and 
eof, a vessel, vofiff. Anas, a duck, has andttf. 

Exc. 2. Greek nouns in as form their genitive according to their 
gender ; the masculines in aniis, the feminines in ddis or ddos, and the 
neuters in dtis; as, addmas, -antis, adamant ; lampas, -ddis, a lamp ; bucM' 
ras, '■dtis, a sjiecies of herb. Areas, an Arcadian, and JVornas, a Numidian, 
which are of the common gender, ibrm their genitive in ddis. Melas, the 
name of a river, has Meldms. 

ES. 

^ 73* Nouns in es form their genitive by changing es into 
is^itis, or etis; as, ru'-pes, ru'-pis, a rock; mi'-les, mU'-^tis, a 
soldier ; se'^es, seg'-^^-tis, growing corn. 

A few Greek proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes form their geni- 
tive in t, after the second declension ; as, AehiUes, -is, or -t. 

Those which make His are. 
Ales, a bird. Gurges, a whirlpool. Poples, the ham. 

Ames, a fowler's staff. Hospes, a piest. Satelles, a lifeguard, 

Antistes, a priest. Limes, a limit. Stipes, the stockofatrMm 

Cespes, a turf. Merges, a sheaf of com. Termes, an olive bought 

Comes, a companion. Miles, a soldier. Trames, a path. 

Eques, a horseman. Palmes, a vine-braneh. Tudes, a hammer, [dier. 

FomeSjfud. Pedes, a footman. \e\eB, a light armed sol- 

The following have itis : — abies, a fir-tree ; aries, a ram ; indlges, a men 
deified ; interpres, an interpreter ; paries, a wall ; seges, growing corn } 
and tegeSf a mat. 
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The following have etis : — Cres, a Cretan ; lebes, a caldron ; magneg, a 
loadstone; qules and requieSf rest; and tapes, tapestry. But requUs is 
sometimes of the fifth declension. 

Some Greek proper names have either etis or tf in the genitive ; sa, 
Chremes, -etiSf or -is. Dares, -etis, or -is. 

£zc. 1. Obses, a hostage, and prteses, a president, have Idis. 

Exc. 2. Heres, an heir, and merces, a reward, have edis; pes, a foot, 
and its compoiinds, have edis. 

Exc. 3. Ceres has Ceriris; hes, hessis; and prtss, a surety, pradis, 
JEs, brass, has tarts. 

IS. 

^^74. Nouns in t5 have their genitive the same as the 
nominative ; as, au'-ris, au'-ris, the ear ; a'-vis, a'-vis, a 
bird. 

Ezc . 1 . The following have the genitive in iris : — cinis, ashes ; eue^mis, 
a cucumber; ptUvis, dust ; vomis, a ploughshare. 

Exc. 2. The following have idis: — capis, a cup; cassis, a helmet; 
euspis, the point of a speai ; lapis, a stone ; nnd promidsis, metheglin. 

Exc. 3. Two have Inis : — poUis, fine flour, and sanguis, blood. 

Exc. 4. Four have itis : — Dis, Pluto ; lis, strife ; Q;uiris, a Roman ; and 
Samnis, a Samnite. 

Exc. 5. Olis, a dormouse, has gliris. 

Greek nouns in is form their genitive, 



1. inis, ios, or eos ; as. 
Basis, the foot of a pillar. 
HserSsis, heresy. 
Metropolis, a chief city. 
Fhrasis, a phrase. 
Phthisis, a consumption. 
Poems, poetry. 



2. in Idis, or \dos ; as, 3. in irds; as, 

iEgis, a shield. Delphis. 

^neis, the JEneid. Eleusis. 

Aspis, an asp. Salflmis. 

EphemSris, a day-book. 

Iris, the rainbow. I 4. 'mentis; as^ 

Nereis, A JVerei<2. [ Sim6is. 

PyrSmis, a pyframa4,. 

Tigris, a tiger. 

Tyrannis, tyranny. 
Tigris has sometimes the genitive like the nominative. 
Charis, one of the graces, nas itis. 

OS. 

^ 76. Nouns in os form their genitive in oris or otis ; as, 
floSfjlo'-ris, a flower; nef-pos, ne-po'-tis, a grandchild. 
The following have Oris : — 

Flos, a flower. Labos, labor. 

Glos, a husband's sister. Lepos, toit. 

Honos, honor, Mos, a custom. 

Arbos, a tree, has ihis. 
The following have Otis : — 

Cos, a whetstone. MonocSros, a unicorn. 

Dos, a dotory. Rhinoceros, a rhinoceros. 



Ob, the mouth. 
Ros, dew. 



Nepos, a grandchild. 
Sacerdos, a priest. 
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£zc. 1. Custos, a keeper, has custOdU; has, an ox, bonis; and m, a 
bone, ossU. 

£zc. 2. Some Greek subatantives in o» have ffif in the genitive ; as, 
herosy a hero \ Minos ; TVof, a Trojan. 

US. 
^ 76. Nouns in us form their genitive in Ms or (his ; as, 
gel-nus, gen'^-^s, a kind ; tem^-pus, tem^-pd^s, time. 
Those which make Oris are, 
Corpus, a body. Lepns, a hare. Pectus, the breast, 

Decus, honor. Littus, a shore. Pignus, a pledge, 

Dedgcus, disgrace. Nemus, a grove, Stercus, dung. 

Facinus, an exploit. Pecus, came. Tempus, time. 

Fosnus, interest. Penus, provisions. Tergus, a hide. 

Frigus, cold. 

£zc. 1. These three have ndis : — incus y an anvil; pahu^ a morasa) 
and subscus, a dove-tail. 

Pecus, a brute animal, has pe^Btdis. 

Exc. 2. These five have iUis .-—juventus, youth ; seUus, safety ; seneetus, 
old age ; servUns, slavery j virtus ^ virtue. 

Exc. 3. Monosyllables in us have Uris; as, erusj the leg; jus, right; 
musy a mouse ; pus, matter ; rus, the country ; thusy frankincense ; except 
grusy a crane, and suSy a swine, which have gruisy and suis. 

Tellusy the earth, has tellHris; and Ugus or vr, a Ligurian, has Ldgiiris, 

Exc. 4. Frausy fraud, and /aii«, praise, have ^auiiw, laudis. 

Exc. 5. Greek nouns in pus (/lovg) have ddis; as, ^;m9, tripddis, a 
tripod ; (EdtpuSy-ddiSy which is sometimes of the second declension. 

Exc. 6. Some Greek names of cities in us have untis; as, TrapexuSf 
Trapezuntis ; Opusy -untis ; PesAnuSy -untis. 

Exc. 7. Nouns ending in eus are all proper names, and have their gen- 
itive in eos; as, OrpheuSy -eos. But these nouns are found also in the 
second declension ; as, OhrpheuSy -ei or -t, 

YS. 
^ 77. Nouns in ^5 are Greek, and, in the genitive, some 
have yis or yo5, some ydis or ydos, and some ^nt^ or fnos ; as, 
che^'lySy chef-ly-is or -05, a harp; Ca'-pySyCa'-ptf-is or -05, chlaf-mySy 
chlam'-j-dis or -^«, a cloak ; Tra'-chySy Tra-chyf-ms or -iio«. 

S preceded by a consonant. 
Nouns in 5, with a consonant befcHre it, form their genitive 
by changing s into is or its ; as, tr(d>Sy t*»''h%Sy a beam ; hi'-emsy 
hi'-e-misy winter ; pars, par'-tis, a part ; fronSy fron'-tiSy the 
forehead. 

Those in 5s, msy and ps, change s into is ; except gryps, a 
griflSn, which hvis gryphis. 

Remark. Those in tps also change e into t; e^yprincepsyprinctpisy a 
prince. But «e/75 has sepiSy and aucepsy aucupis. 

Those in Is, ns, and rs, change s into *i5. 
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Exc. 1. The following in ns change s into dis:—fronSf a leaf; gUuu 
an acorn ; juglans, a walnut ; lenSf a nit ; and libripens, a weigher. 
£zc. 2. TirynSf a Greek proper name, has TtrynthtM in the genitive. 

T. 

^ 78. Nouns in t form their genitive in itis. They are, 
caput y the head, gen. cap'-^tis; and its compounds, ocaput 
and sinciput. 

X. 

Nouns in x form their genitive by changing x into cis or ^5 ; 
as, vox, vo'-cis, the voice , con'-jux, con'-ju-gis, a spouse. 

So, for'-naxj for-nd'-ciSf a fiimace; ca'4ix, cal'-i-cisj a cup;' cer'-vtx, 
cer-vi'-cisj the neck. 

Those which make gis are, conjuXf a spouse ; greXj a flock ; Zez, a law , 
rewici, -i^,' a rower ; rex, a king. 

Also the following : — 
Alldbfox, -ogis, an Alio- Dumndriz, -Tgis. Phalanx, -gis, aphalanx. 

hrogian. Eporeddrix, -Igis. Phryx, -gis, o PA?wian. 

Ambiorix, -T^s. Exlex, -€gis, an oudaw. Sphinx, -gis, a sphinx, 

Aquilex, '6giB, a spring Frux, -gis, fruit. Strix, -gis, a screeek-awl, 

hunter. I&PJZ) -^ffis? ^ north- Styx, -gis, the river S^yx 

Bitdrix, -Tgis, a Bituri- west wind. Syrinx, -gis. Syrinx. 

gian. Orgetorix, -igis. Vercinget6rix, -igis. 

Coccyx, -ygis, a cuckoo. Oryx, -ygis, a wild goat. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in ex, of more than one syllable, form their 
genitive in ids ; as, pollex, -icis, the thumb. 

Except famisex, a mower ; narthex, a shrub ; resex, a vine-branch ; 
vervex, a wether ; and aquilex, exlex, and remex. 

Exc. 2. Supellex, furniture, has supeUectHis ; and senex, an old man, has 
senis. Nix, snow, has nivis ; and nox, night, rwctis. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek proper names in ax form their genitive in adis , 
as, Hiflax, actis. So Astyanax, Bibrax, Demdnax. 

Exc. 4. Onyx and sardinyx have ^chis in the genitive ; as, owyx^ 
on^chis. 

DATIVE SINGULAR. 

<^ 79. The dative singular ends in i; as, sermo, dat. serrnom. 
Anciently it also ended in e; as, morte datus, Varr. apud 
Gell. 

ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

The accusative singular, with the exception of neuters, ends 
in em. Yet some Latin words in is, which do not increase ia 
the genitive, have im, and some Greek words have im, in, or a. 

1. Many proper names in is, denoting places, rivers, or gods, have the 
accusative singular in im; aa, Hispdlis, Tibiris, Aniihis; so ^so AQfis^ 
Athisis, Boitis, Ardris, BUbilis, Apis, Osiris, Syrtis, &c. These some- 
times, also, make the accusative in in; as, Albin. 
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2. The fbllpwing also have the accuaative in im r — 
Amussis, a jnasons rul6. Gunimis, gum, Sitis, tkirti, 
Buris, a plough-tail. Mephitis^/ou/ air. Tunais, a eougk, 
Cannilbis, hemp. Ravu, hoarstntss. Via, ttrmgtk, 
Cucamlsy a cucumber. Sinapis, mustard, 

3. These have im, and soinetimes em — 

Aqualis, a toater-pot. Puppia, the Hem, SecOrifi ait axe, 

Febris, a fever, Restis, a rope. Tuiria, a tower. 
But these have em, and rarely im — 

Avis, a bird, Navis, a ship. Ratia, a raft. 

Clavis, a key. Ovis, a siteep. Sementis, a sowing. 

Lens, a lentil. Pelvis, a basin. Sentia, a brier. 

Metisisy a harvest. Prtesepis, a stall, Striglli8| a eurry'tomh. 

Crates, a hurdle, has also sometimes eratim, as if from eratis. 
The ancients formed the accusative of some other nouns in im. 

Accusative of Greek Nouns, 

^ 80. The accusative singular of Greek nouns sometimes 
retains the Greek terminations in and a, but often ends, as in 
Latin, in em or im, 

I. Greek nouns, whose genitive increases in is or os, impure, that is, 
with a consonant going fcfore, have their accusative in em or a; as, 
lampas {lamp&dis or dos)^ lampddem, or lampdda ; chlamys, dilamgdem, 
or ',yda. 

In like manner these three, which have is pure in the ^nitive — Tros, 
Trois, Troem, and Troa, a Trojan ; heroSf a hero ; and MtnuSf a king or 
Crete. 

J3er, the air ; (Ether, the skv ; delphin, a dolphin ; and paan, a hymn, 
have usually a ; as, aira, atJtira, delphinay poAna, Pan, a god, haa 
only a, 

£xc. 1. Masculines in 15, whose genitive increases in i* or 05 impure, 
have their accusative in im or in ; sometimes in Idem; as, Faaris, Faridis 
or Patidos ; Parim, Parin or ParUlem. 

£zc. 2. Feminines in is, increasing impurely in the genitive, though 
they usually follow the rule, have sometimes im or in; as, Elis, Elidis or 
Elidas, Elidem or Ellda, seldom Elim or Elin. 

So Tigris, signifjrin^ a river or a beast, has tigHdem or tigrim ; signify- 
ing a beast, it has tigrtn also. 

II. Greek nouns in is and ys, having is or os pure in the genitive, form 
their accusative by changing the s of tlie nominative into m orn ; as, 
metamorphosis, -eos or -105 ; metamorphdsimy or -Csin, a change ; Tet/iys, 
-yis or -yos, Tetkym or -yn, 

III. Nouns ending in the diphthong eus have the accusative m ea; as, 
Theseus, Thesea; Tydeus, Tydea. 

DemostJUnes and Ganymldes have sometimeB in the accusative, besides 
em, the termination ea. 

IV. Some Greek proper names in e», whose genitive is in is, have in 
X»atiii| along with the accusative in em, the termination en, as if of th« 
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fint declension; as, AckUUa, AthHUn; Xerua, Xerxen; SophdeUt, S^ 
nhdeUn, Some also, which have either etis or is in the genitiye, have, 
Deaides item, eta^ or em, the termination en; as, Chrenus^ ihaUs, 

VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

^81. The vocative is like the nominative. 

Many Greek nouns, however, particularly proper names, drop » of the 
nominative to form the voeative; as, DaphauSy Daphni ; Tethys, Tethy; 
Mdamyu8, Mdampu; Orpheus, Orpfteu. Proper names in es (gen. ») 
sometimes have their vocative in e; as, Socrdtesy Socrdte. 



ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

^ 82* The ablative singular ends in e. 

Exc. 1. Neuters in e, a/, and or, have the ablative in t; as, 
sedile, sedili; animal^ animdli; caicar, calcdri. 

But names of towns in e, and the following neuters in ar, have e in the 
ablative ; viz. bacchar. an herb ; far, corn ; hepar, the liver ; jubar, a sun- 
beam ; nectar f nectar ; par, a pair ; sal, salt. Mare, the sea, has either 
e or t. 

Exc. 2. Nouns which have im or in in the accusative, and 
names of months in er or is, have i in the ablative ; as, vis^ vim, 
vi; December, Decemhri; Aprilis, Aprili, 

But Batis, canndbis, and tigris, have « or »*. 

Exc. 3. Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, have 
their ablative in e or i; as, turris, turre or turri. 

But restisy and Greek nouns which have idis in the genitive, have e 
only ; as, Paris, -Idis, -ide. 

Exc. 4. Adjectives in is, used as nouns, have commonly t 
in the ablative, but sometimes e ; as, familidris, a friend ; 
natdlis, a birth-day. 

When such adjectives become proper names, tliey always have e; as, 
Juvendlis, Juvendle. Also, affinis, a relation, has generally e; as have 
always jiiv^ni^, a youth ; rudis, a rod ; and volueris, a bird. 

Exc. 5. The following, though they have only em in the accusative, 
have e or i in the ablative, but onener e : — 

Amnis, Finis, Occiput, P^gi^i Tridens, 

An^is, Fustis, Orbis, Rus, Unguis, 

Civis, I^>; P*rsj Sors, Vectis, 

Classis, Imber, Postis, Supellez, Vesper. 

Collis, Mugilis, 

So also names of towns, denoting the place where any thing is said to 
be, or to be done, have sometimes the ablative in i; as, CarUiagird, at 
Carthage ; and, in the most ancient writers, many other nouns occur with 
this termination in the ablative. CanaUs has t only. 

Exc. 6. Nouns in ys, which have ym m ynin the accusative, have 
their ablative in ye or y; as, Mys, Atye, or Aty, 
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NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 83. The nominatiye plural of masculines and feminines 
ends in es ; as, sermones, rupes ; — but neuters have a, and those 
whose ablative singular ends in t have ia ; as, caputs capita ; 
sedile, sediiia. 

Some Greek aeaters have e in the nominative ploral ; as, mdot; nom. 
plural, mde. 

GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The genitive plural commonly ends in um; sometimes in 
turn. 

1. Nouns which, in the ablative singular, have t only, or e 
and t, make the genitive plural in turn ; as, sedile, sedili, sediiium ; 
turris, turre or turri, turrium, 

2. Nouns in es and is, which do not increase in the genitive 
singular, have turn; as, nubes, nubium; hostis, hostium; vis, 
virium. 

Ezc. Skrues, wUes, eanis, jwoirds, mugUis, panis, strigilis, have tcm. 
Also sedes and mensis sometimes, and apis and volucris generally, have um» 

3. Monosyllables ending in two consonants have turn in the 
genitive plural ; as, urbs, urbium ; gens, gentium; arx, arcium. 

Exc. Lynx and ops (obsolete) have um. 

The following, also, have turn : — mas, glisj lis, as (ossi§),faux, nix, nox, 
strix, dos, geoenhy fraus and mus, and sometimes lar. 

4. Nouns of two or more syllables', in ns or rs, and names of 
nations in as, have commonly turn ; as, cliens, cHentium ; Arpi" 
nas, Arpinatium. 

Other noons in as have sometimes ium; as, tc'usj tstatium, 
Penates and optimdtes have usually turn. 

5. The following have ium : — earo, liiUer, lUer, venter j Samnis, Qtiiris, 
and usually InsfSiber. Fornax, lar, palus^ and radix, have sometimes ium, 

6. Greek nouns have generally um ; as, Thrax, Thracum ; — ^but a few, 
used as titles of books, have sometimes 6n ; as, Epigramma, epigrammd- 
tdn ; Metam4nphdsis, -edn. 

Remark 1. Bos has bourn in the genitive plural. 

Remark 2. Nouns which want the singular, form the genitive plural 
as if they were complete ; as, manes, manium ; cfdltes, calltum ; as ir f rom 
manis and codes. So also names of feasts in alia ; as, Satumafia, Satur- 
nalium; but these have sometimes Orum afler the second declension. 
CcdMes has sometimes cedxhatm. 



DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 84. The dative and ablative plural end in ibus, 

Exc. 1. Bos has hofnu and huhus, by contraction for binHlna sum has 
suJbus for suibus. 
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hxc. 2. Greek- aoaiu in ma have the dative and ablative plural more 
frequently in is than in iinig; as, poemUf poemdtis, or poematlbus. 

The poeta sornetimeg form the dative plural of Greek noung, that in- 
crease m the g»*nitive, in «t, and, before a vowel, in sin; as, herois^ 
heroidiSf hercisi, or keralsin, 

ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 85* The accusative plural ends, like the nominative, in 
es, a, or ia, 

£xc. 1. Masculine and feminine nouns which have turn in the geni- 
tive plural, have sometimes in the accusative plural eisj or is, instead 
of M/ as, partes, gen. jtartium, ace. partes, parteis or partis. 

Exc. 2. When tlie accusative singular of nouns not neuter ends in «, 
the accusative plural ends in as; as, lampas, lamp&da, lampddas. 



Jupiter, and vis, strength, are thus declined : — 



Singular, 
N. Ju'-pT-ter, 
G. Jo'-vis, 
D. Jo'-vi, 
Ac, Jo'-vem, 
V, Ju-pi-ter, 
Ab. Joave. 



Singular, 
N. vis, 
G. vis, 
Z>. — 
Ac, vim, 
V, vis, 
Ab, vi. 



Plural. 
vi'-res, 
vir'-i-um, 
vir'-i-bus, 
vi'-res, 
vi'-res, 
vir'-i-bus. 



^86. The 

Greek nouns of 

Norn, 
Lampas, 

-ades, 
Heros, 

-oes, 
Chelys, 
Poesis, 

Achilles, 

Orpheus, 

Aer, 

Dido, 



following table exhibits the principal forms of 
the third declension : — 



8, 
PI 
S, 
PI, 



Gefi, 
(-ad is, 
( -ados, 

-&dum. 



-ois, 



-oum, 

<-yos, 

-is, -Tc 

-COS, 

<.is, 
( -eos, 

-COS, 

-eris, 
-us. 





Vat, 
-adi, 


h 


-adibus, 




-oi, 




-oTbus, 




'fh 


?•! 


->, 


S 


-i, 




-ei, 




-eri, 




-o, 



Ace, 




Voc, 


-&dem 
-&da. 


1 




-as, 


-ades, 
-&das, 


/ 


-ades, 


( -oem, 


\ 




i -6a, 


-OS, 


c-6es, 
J-oas, 




, 


-oes, 


-ym. 




-y, 


c-im, 
}-in, 




-i, 


^-em, 


! 


-es. 


-ea. 




-eu. 


-era, 




-er. 


-o. 




-o, 1 



Abl, 
-&de. 

-adibus. 

-de. 

-oTbus. 

-ye or y 

-i. 

-c. 

-ere. 
-o. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 

^ 87. Nouns of the fourth declension end in us and u. 
Those in us are masculine; those in u are neuter, and 
mdectinabie in the singular number. 

Nouns of this declension are thus declined : — 



Fructus, fruit. 
Singular, , Plural 

N, fruc-tus, fruc'-tus, 

G. firuc'-tus, fruc'-tu-nm,* 

/>. fruc'-tu-i,* fruc-ti-buSy 

ilc. fruc-tum, fruc'-tus, 

V. fruc-tus, fruc'-tus, 

Ab. fruc'-tu. fruc'-ti-bus. 



Cornu, a hanu 

Singular. Plural, 

N, coW-nu, cor'-nu-a, 

O, cor'-nu, cor'-nu-um, 

D. cor'-nu, cor-nT-bus, 

Ac, cor'-nu, cor'-nu-a, 

V. cor'^nu, cor'-nu-a, 

Ab, cor'-nu. cor^-nl-bus. 



In like manner decline 

Can'-tos, a song. Fluc'-tos, a ware. Se-na'-tus, the smaU, 

Cur'-nifl, a chariot. Luc'-tus, grirf- Oe'-la, tee. 

Ez-er'-cl-tag, ait Army. Mo'-tus, motion. Ve'-ru, a sfit. 

Exceptions in Gender. 

^ 88 ■ I. The fdlowing are feminine : — 

Acus, a needle. Ficus, f'^fig* PortTcus, a^dUery. 

Domus, a house, Manus, a hand. Tribus, a tnbe. 

The plurals pdnqndtrMS, a feast of Mineira, and idus, ihe ides, ara 
also feminine. 

Penus, a store of provisions, when of the fourth declension, is mascoline 
or feminine. 

Speeus, a den, is very rarely feminine or neuter. 

2. Some personal appellatives, and names of trees, are femi- 
nine by signification. See ^ 29, 1 and 2. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^ 89. 1. Domus, a house, is partly of the fourth declension, 
and partly of the second. It is thus declined : — 

Singular. Plural. 

JV. Do'-mus, do'-mus, 

G. do'-mdsj or do'-mi, dom'-u-um, or do-mS'-ium, 

D. dom'-u-i, or do'-mo, dom'-I-bus, 

^c. do'-mnm, do'-mus, or do'-mos, 

V. do'^mus, do'-mus, 

M. do'-mo. dom'-I-bns. 

* PronooBced/rMrt'-^t*, otJrue''t$hU'i, Ste. $20. Eze. (c.) 
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DamHSf in the ^nitive, signifies, of a house ; domi commonly 8iffm£e9^ 
at home. The ablative domu w found in Plautos, in some copies of Livy, 
and in ancient inscriptions. 

Comus, a cornel-tree; /Ecu«, a figr-tree; laurusj a hiureT ; and myrtuSf a 
myrtle, are sometimes of the second declension. Penus is sometimes- 
of the third. 

Some nouns in u hare also fonna m %u and wn ; a», eomu, eomuSf or 
eomum. 

Remark. Nouns of this declension anciently belonged to the third^ 
and were formed by contraction, thus : — 

Singvlar, Plwrtd, 

JV. Fructus, iructues, -us, 

G. fructuis, -As, fructuum, -dim, 

D. fructui, -u, iiructuibus, -Qbus, or -Ibus, 

M. fructuem, -um, fructues, -us, 

V. fructus, fructues, -us, 

Ab. li-uctue, -u. fructulbas, -Obus, or -ibus. 

2. The genitive singular in £9 is sometimes found in ancient authoim, 
A genitive in i, afler the second declension^ also occurs; as, senAhUy 
oenoH. 

3. The contracted form of the dative ift it is not often used ; yet it 
sometimes occurs, especially in Csesar, and in the poets. 

4. The contracted form of the genitive plural in Um rarely occurs. 

6. The following nouns have uhus in the dative and ablative 
plural : — 

Acus, a needle. Lacus, a lake. Specus, a den. 

Arcus, a how. Partus, a birth. Tribus, a tr^e. 

Artus, a joint. Pecu, afioek. 

Genu, a knee ; portus^ a harbor ; toTtiirus, thunder ; and veru, a spit, 
have ilms or ubus. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 

§ 90. Nouns of the fifth declension end in es^ and are 
©f the feminine gender. 



hey are thus declined ' 


Res, a 


thing. 


Singular. 


Plural 


N. 


res, 


res, 


G. 


re'-i. 


re'^rum. 


D. 


re'.i, 


re'-bus, 


Ac. 


rem, 


res. 


V, 


res, 


fes, 


Ah 


rie. 


Te'-bua. 



DieSy a day. 



Singular, 


Plural. 


N. di'-es. 


di'-es. 


G, di-eM^ 


di-e'-rum^ 


D. di-e'-i, 


di-e'-buSy 


Ac. di'-em, 


di'^s. 


F. di'^s, 


di'^, 


Ah. di'-^. 


d»^'-btt». 
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Exceptions in Gender. 

Dies, a day, is masculine or feminine in the singular, and 
always masculine in the plural ; meridies, mid-day, is mascu- 
line only. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

The grenitive aad datiTC gingular sometimes end in e ; as, dU for dUl, 
*The ffenitive is sometimes also found in u and es ; as, pemiciesj gen. ^er- 
mciitoT pemiciif ; rabies^ gen. rabies^ Lucr. PUkes has plebel or pUbi. 

Rkmark 1. There are only fifty-seven nouns of this declension, and 
of tliese only two, rts and dies, are complete in the plural. Most of them 
want the genitive, dative, and ablative plural, and many the plural 
altogether. 

2. AH nouns of this declension end in ieSj except £wxt—fidc»^ ftith ; 
res, a thing ; sjfes^ hope ; and plebtSy the common people ; — and all nouns 
in ies are of this declension, except abics, aries, paries ^ and quies, which 
are of the third declension, and requieSf which is of the third and fiilh. 

Declension of Compound Nouns. 

^91. When a compound noun consists of two nomina^ 
lives, both parts are declined ; but when one part is a nomina- 
tive, and the other an oblique case, the nominative only is 
declined. Of the former kind are rtspubHca, a commonwealtfay 
and jusjurandum, an oath; of the latter, muttr-familias^ a 
mistress of a family. 

Singular. Plural, 

JV. res-pub'-lT-ca, les-pubMi-coa, 

G. le-i-pub'-li-c®, re-rum-pub-li-ca'-rnm, 

2>. re-i-pub'-ll-c», re-bus-pub'-lT-cis, 

Ac. rem-pub'-lT-cam, res-pub'-lY-cas, 

V. res-pub'-ll-ca, res-pub'-lI-ctE, 

M. re-pub'-li-cA. re-bus-pub'-li-cis. 



Singular. Plural. 

JV. jos-ju-ran'-dum, j«-ra-ju-ran'-da, 

G. ju-ris-ju-ran -di, 

D. jii-ri-ju-ran'-do, ■ 

Ac. jus-^u-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 
V. jus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-j i-ran'-da. 

Ah. ju-re-ju-ran'-do. 

Note. The preceding compounds are divided and pronounced like the 
mmple words of which they are compounded. 



Singvlar. 
JV. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-as, 
G. ma-tris-fa-miP-i-as, 
D. ma^tri-fa-rail'-i-as, 
Ac. ma-trem-fa-mil'-i-as, 
V. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-as. 
Ah. raa-tre-fa-mil'-i-as, &c. 



IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

^9£, Irregular nouns are divided into three classes — 
Variable^ Defective, and Redundant. 
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I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 

Nouns are variable either in gender or declension, or in both. 
Those which vary in gender are called heterogeneous; those 
which vary in declension are called heteroclites. 

Heterogeneous Nouns. 

1. Masculine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; such 
are, 

AvemuB, Ismftros^ Moen&Ius, Tten&rus, 

Dindj^mus, Masslcus, Pangeus, Tartarus, 

Taygetus. 
Flora], Avema, &c. 

2. Masculine in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural; slSj^jocus, a jest; pi ur. joci, or joca ; — locus, a place ; 
plur. lociy passages m books, topics ; loca, places ; — sestertius, 
a sesterce ; plur. sestertii, or sest&rtia, 

3. Feminine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; as, 
carhdsus, a sail ; plur. carbdsa ; — Hierosolyma, -(B, Jerusalem ; 
plur. Hierosolyma, -drum ; — margarita, -«, a pearl ; plur. mar- 
garita, -drum :—ostrea, -o}, an oyster ; plur. ostrea, -drum ; — 
Pergdmus; plur. Pergdma. 

4. Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural ; as, 
cmlum, heaven; plur. cali ; — Elysium; plur. Elysii ; — Argos ; 
plur. Argi, 

5. Neuter in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural; as, yr«nwm, a bridle ; ^\\xx.fr(sni or frtBna; — rostrum, 
a rake ; plur. rastri, or rostra ; — pugillar, a writing tablet ; 
plur. pugilldres, or pugiUaria. 

6. Neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural ; as, 
epulum, a feast ; plur. epulis ;-*— balneum, a bath ; plur. balne<s, 
rarely balnea; — nundinum, a market-day ; plur. nundtmB, a fair. 

7. Neuter in the singular, and feminine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, Icibium, a lip ; plur. labiee, and labia. 

Heteroclites, 

^ 93. 1. Second or third declension in the singular, and 
third in the plural ; as, jugerum, an acre ; gen. jugeri, or 
jugMs; M.jugere; plur., nom., and hccjugera; gen. jugC' 
rum ; abl. jugMs and jugeribus, froni the obsolete jftgus or 
juger. 

2. Third declension in the singular^ and second in the pi jral ; 



DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 
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Sid, ^ds, a vessel ; plur. vasa, drum, AnctU, a shield, has some- 
times anciUorum, in the genitive plural. 

Note. Variable nouns seem anciently to have been redundant, and to 
have retained a part of each of their original fbrmB. Thus, vata^ -tfrtiYit. 
properly comes from vasum, 4, but the latter, together with the plural of 
Tag, vatiSf became obsolete. 



II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 

^ 94. Nouns are defective either in case or number. 

1. Nouns defective in case may want either one or more 
cases. Some are altogether indeclinable, and are called ctptotes. 

Such are nouns in v in the singular ; as, comic, a horn : most nouns in t .* 
foreign words : semis, a half: f«/, a seed : cepe, an onion : the singular of 
fnUle, a thousand : words put for nouns ; as, velle suum, for sua voltaUof^ 
his own inclination : and names of the letters of tlie alphabet 

A noun which is found in one case only, is called a Monop' 
tote; if found in two cases, a Diptote ; if in three, a Triptote; 
if in four, a Tetraptote ; and if in five, a Pcntaptote, 

The following list contains most nouns defective in case : — 



Abactus, ace. fl. ; a driving avoay. 
Accitu, oM. ; a caJMngfor. 
Admissu, o^^. ; admission. 
Admonitu, abl. ; admonition. 
Ma, not used in gen. pi. 
Af&tu, aU.; an addressing ;— pi 

aJSktus, -Ibus. 
Algus, nom.; algum, o^.; algu, or 

-o, aU. ; cold. 
Ambage, dU.; a winding story; — 

pi. ambftges, -ibus. 
Amissum, ace. ; a loss. 



Coellte, abl. ; pi. entire ; inhabitaiUM 

of heaven. 
Commutfltum, aec. ; an alteration. 
Compedis, gen. ; comp^de, abl. ; a 

fetter ;—pl. comp€des,-ium , -Ibus. 
Concessu, abl. ; permission. 
Condiscipulfttu, abl. ; compamon- 

ship at school. 
Cratim, or -em, ace. ; -e, abl. ; a Awr- 

dle ; — pi. crates, -ium, -Thus. 
Daps, nom., scarcely used; dapis, 

gen. &c. ', a feast. 
Datu, abl. ; a giving. 



ApluetTe,nem.aiidace.; thejlagof . . ^ ^ 

aj;^s^;—^Z.aplustria, or aplustra. Derisui, dot.; -um, ace.; -u, abl. 
Arbitratus, nom. ; -urn, ace. ; -u, ridicule. 

DeBT^vcaXm, dot. ; eonitmpt. 



abl.; judgment, 
Aicessita, abl. ; a sending for. 
Astu, nom., ace. ; a city. 
Actus, nom. ; astu, a£l. ; craft ;— • 

«atas, ace. pL 
Caco€thes, nom., ace. ; an evil cus- 

torn; — cacoedie, nom. pi.; -e, 

and -es, ace. pi. 
CetoB, aec.; a loAo^e;— cete, nom. 

and aec. pL 
Chaos, nom., ace. ; chao, abl. ; chaos ; 

— ^but, signifying a deity, Chaon, 

ace. \looking around. 

Circufflspectus, fiom. ; -urn; -u; a 
Coactu, abl. ; constraint. 
4* 



Dica, nom.; dicam, ace.; a legal 

process ;--^ChB, ace. pi. 
Dicis, gen.; as, dicis gratia, for 

form's sake. 
Ditionis, £^671. ; -i, dat. ; -em, ace. ; 

-e, oWT; power. 
Diu, abl. ; in ike day time. 
Diyisui, dat. ; a dividing. 
Ebur, iwry;— not used in the ^eii., 

dot., and abl. pi. 
Efflagitatu, abl. ; importunity. 
Ejectus, nom. ; a tkrowing out. 
Epos, ace. ; an epic poem. 
Ergo, abl. ; for the sake. 
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'£yectu8, nam. ; a conveyance, 
TmXf dregs J wants gen. pi. 
Far, com, not used in the gen., 

dat.f and aU. pi. 
Fas, nom., ace. ; right. 
Fauce, abl. ; the throat;— ^l. fauces, 

-ibus. 
Fax, a torch, wants gen. pi. 
FemYnis,^en. ; -i, dot. ; -e, abl. ; the 

thigh ; — pi. femina, -ibus. 
Flictu, ahl. ; a striking. 
Foris, nom. and gen.; -em, ace; 

-e, ahl.; a door ; — pi. fores, -ibus. 
Fore, nam.; -tis, gen.; -lem, ace.; 

-te, abl. ; chance. 
Frustratui, abl. ; a deceiving. 
Frux, fruit, nom., scarcely used; — 

frugis, gen., &c. 
GausSipe, nom., aec, ahl.; a rough 

garment ; — gausSlpa, axx. pi. 
Glos, nom., voc. ; a hushand's sister. 
Grates, ace. pi. ; — gratibus, abl.; 

thanks. 
Hiems, winter, not used in gen., 

dfit., and abl. pi. 
Hippom&nes, nom. 
Hir, nom. and ace. ; the palm of the 

hand. 
Hortatu, ahl.; an exhorting ;— pi. 

hortatibus. 
Impetis, gen. ; -e, abl. ; a shock;— pi. 

impefibus. 
Inconsultu, abl. ; without advice. 
IncTtas, or -a, ace. pi. ; as, ad incltas 

redactus, reduced to a strait. 
Induitu, abl. ; indulgence. 
Inferioe, nom.pl. ; -as, occ. ; sacrifices 

to the dead. 
fnficias, aee.pl.; a denial; as, ire 

iniicias, to deny. 
Tngratiis, ahl. pi. ; against one's 

will. 
Injussu, ahl. ; without leave. 
(nquies, nom. ; disquiet. 
Instar, nom., ace. ; a likeness. 
Interdiu, abl. ; in the day time. 
Inyitatu, abl.; an invitation. 
Tovis, nom., rarely used ;—pl. Joves. 
Irrisui, dat.; -um, ace; -u, abl.; 

derision. 
J jg^ris, gen. ; -e, aid. ; an acre ;—pl. 

juggra, -um, -Ibus. 
Jussu. abl. ; command. 
Labes, a spot, wants gen. pi, 
Lucu, ahl. ; light. 
Ludificatui, dot. ; a mockery. 



Lux, light, wants the gen. pi, 
Mandatu, ahl. ; a command. 
Mane, nom., ace. ; mane, or -i, ahl.; 

morning. 
Mel, lioneu, not used in gen., dat.^ 

and abl. pi. 
Melos, ace.; melody; — mele, nom., 

ace. pi. 
Meta9, fear, not used in^en., dot., 

and abl. pi. 
Missu, abl.; despatch; — pi. missus, 

-Ibus. 
Moni tu, abl. ; admonition ; — pi. mon- 

itus. 
Natu, abl. ; by birth. 
Nauci, gen. ; as, res nauci, a thing 

of no value. 
Nefas, nom., ace. ; wickedness. 
Nemo, nobody, wants the voc. and 

the pi. 
Nepentiies, nom. ; an herb. 
Nex, death, wants the voc. ; — ^neces, 

nom., ace. pi. 
Nihil, or nihilum, nom. and ace. ; 

-\,gen.; -o,ahl.; nothing. 
Noctu, abl. ; hy night. 
Nuptui, dat. ; -um, ace. ; -u, oH. ; 

marriage. 
Obex, nom,. ; -icem, ace. ; -Ice, or 

-jTce, ahl.; a hoU;^pl. obiceS| 

-jiclbus. 
Objectum, ace, ; -u, abl. ; an inter- 
position ; — pi. objectus. 
Obtentui, </a<. ; -VL,abl.; a pretext. 
Opis, gen. ; opem, ace. ; ope, M. ; 

help ;—pl. entire. 
Oppositu, ahl.; an opposing;-^. 

oppositus. 
Opus, Tiom., a£c. ; need. 
Ob, the mouth, wants the gen. pi. 
Panaces, Tunn. ; an herb. 
Pax, peace, wants gen. pi. 
Peccfttu, ahl. ; sinning. 
Pecddis, gen.; -i, dat.; -em, ace.; 

-e, abl. ;—pl. entire. 
Felftge, nom., ace. pi. of pelSgns; 

the sea. 
Permissu, abl. ; permission. 
Piscatus, nom. ; -'i,gen.; 'Vm,aee.; 

'XL, abl. ; a fishing. 
Fix, nitch, wants gen. pi. 
Ponoo, abl. ; in weight. 
Preci, dot.; -em, ace; -e, ahl,; 

prayer ;— pi. entire. 
Proc«rem, aec. ; a peer ;—pl. entixe. 
Proles, offspring, wants gen. pi. 
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ReUta, abl. ; a rdation, 
Repetundaram, ^011. pi. ; -is, abl.; 

extortion. 
Rog^ta, aH. ; a request. 
Rus, the country f wants gen.^ dot., 

and abl. pi. 
Satias, nimi. ; -flteoiy ace. ; -ate, abl. ; 

satiety. 
Secus, nam. J ace. ; sex. 
Situs, luim. ; -um, ace. ; -u, abl, ; 

situation ; — situs, nom, and aj:c, 

pi. ; -Tbus, ahl. 
Situs, nom.; -fts, gen.; -um, ace; 

-u, abl. ; rust ; — situs, ace. pi, 
Sobdles, offspring f wants gen. pi. 
Sol, tke sun, wants gen. pi. 
Sordis, gen. ; -em, ace. ; -e, abl. ; 

JUik ; — pi. Bordes, -ium, &c. 
Spontis, £^ei». ; -efObl.; of one' sown 

accord, 
SuppetiiB, nam. pi. ; -as, aec. ;' sup- 
plies. 
Taoum, nom.; -i, gen.; -o, abl.; 



Thus* not used in the gen,, dot,, and 

abl.pl. 
Veprem, aec. ; -e, abl. ; a brier ;—pl, 

entire. 
VerbSris, gen. ; -e, abl. ; a stripe ; — 

pi, verb^ra, -um, -ibus. 
Vesper, nom. ; -e or -i, abl. ; the 

evening, 
Vespgra, nom.; -am, ace.; -£iA, 

abl. ; the evening. 
VespSrus, nom. ; -o, dat. ; -um, ace. ; 

-o, abl.; the evening. 
YiciBj gen.; -i, dat.; -em, aec; -e, 

abl. ; change ; — pi. entire, except 

gen. 
Virus, nom. ; -i, gen.; -us, aec. ; -o, 

abl.; poison. 
Vis, nom. ; vis, gen. ; vim, ace. ; vi, 

ahl. ; strength ; — pi. vires, -ium, 

&c. 
Viscus, nom. ; -€ris, ^«n. ; -fire, ai2. ; 

an internal organ, pi. viBc^reLf&c. 
Vocatu, abl.; a co/Ztn^ /—vocatos, 

ace. pi. 
YolUpe, or vohxp*, nom. f aec,; pleas* 

ure. 



gore. 
Tempe, nom., ace., voe. pi. ; a vale 
in Thessaly. 

To these may be added nouns of the fifth declension, which either 
want the plural, as most of them are abstract nouns, or have in that num- 
ber only the nominative, accusative, and vocative. Res and dies, how- 
ever, have the plural entire. 

For the use of the vocative, also, of many words, no classical authority 
can be found. 

^ 95. 2. Nouns defective in number, want either the plural 
or the singular. 

(a.) Many nouns want the plural from the nature of the things 
which they express. Such are names of persons, most names 
of places (except those which have only the plural), the names 
of virtues, vices, arts, herbs, metals, minerals, liquors, and corn, 
most abstract nouns, and many others. 

The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
plural, and also some, marked p, which are included in the 
above classes, but are sometimes used in the plural. 

Carduus, a thistle. 
Caro, flesh, p. 
Cera, wax, p. 
Cestus, the girdle of 

Venus. 
CicQta, hemlock, p. 
Cornum, mud. 
Contagium, a conta- 



Aconiiam,waiIfsbane, p. 
Adorea, com. 
Aer, the air, p. 
JEs, brass, money, p. 
^ther, the sky. 
JEvum, an aqe, p. 
Album, an taJbum, 
Allium, garlic, p. 
AmiciXiSL, friendship, p. 



Argilla, white clay. 
Avena, oats, p. 
Bali^mum, balsam, p. 
Balaustium, the flower 

of a pomegranate. 
Barathrum, a gulf. 
Galium, hardness of 

skin, p 
Calor, heat, p. 



gton,^. 
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Crocum, saffron. 

Crocus, saffron^ p. 

Cruor, blood, p. 

Cutis, tht skin, p. 

DilucQluxn, the dawn. 

Ebur, ivory, p. 

Electrura, amber, p. 

Far, rom, p. 

Fel, gall. 

Fervor, heat, p. 

F'ldeB, faith. 

Fimus, dung. 

Tuga., flight, p. 

Fumus, smoke, p. 

Furor, madness, p. 

Galla, an oak apple. 

GelvL, frost. 

Glarea, gravel. 

Gloria, glory, p. 

Glastum, woad. 

Gluten, or 

GlulTnum, fflue. 

Gypsum, lohite plaster. 

Hepar. the liver. 

Hesperus, the evening 
star. 

Hilum, the black speck 
of a bean. 

Hordeum, barley, p. 

Humus, the ground. 

Indoles, the disposition. 

Ira, anger, p. 

Jubar, a sunbeam. 

Jtia, Justice, law, p. 

Justitium, a law vaca- 
tion. 

Lstitia, JO]/, p. 

lja,nsvLor,faintness, p. 

Lardum, bacon, p. 

Latex, liquor, p. 



Lettira, death. 

Lignum, wood, p. 

Limus, mud. 

Liquor, liquor, p. 

Lues, a plague. 

Lutum, clMy. 

Lux, light, p. 

Macellum, theshambles. 

Mane, the morning. 

Marmor, marble, p. 

Mel, honey, p. 

Meridies, mid-day. 

Mors, death, p. 

Munditia, neatness, p. 

Mundus, female orna- 
ments. 

Muscus, moss. 

Nectar, nectar. 

Nemo, no man. 

Nequitia, toickedness, p. 

Nihil, nil, nihilum, no- 
thing. 

Nitrum, nitre. 

OhUvio, forgetfulness, p. 

OmSiSxim. fat tripe. 

Opium, opium. 

Palea, chaff, p. 

Paz, peace, p. 

Penum, and 

Penus, provisions. 

Piper, peppsr. 

Pix, pitch, p. 

Pontus, the sea. 

Prolubium, desire. 

Pubes, the youth. 

Pulvis, dust, p. 

PurpQra, purple, p. 

Quies, rest, p. 

Ros, dew, p. 

Rubor, redness, p. 



SabQio, graiveit. 
Sabalum, sand. 
Sal (neut.), sdlt;^ 

(maac), p. 
Salum, the sea. 
Salus, safety. 
Sol, the sun, a day, p 
Sanguis, blood. 
Scrupdlum, a scruple.^. 
Senium, old age. 
Siler, an osier. 
Sinapi, mustard. 
Siser, a carrot, p. 
Sitis, thirst. 
Sopor, sleep, p. 
Specimen, an example. 
Spuma,/oa7it, p. 
Sulphur, sulphur, p. 
Supellex, furniture. 
Taoes, a consumption. 
Tabum, gore. 
Tellus,the earth. 
Terror, terror, p. 
Thvmum, tJiyme, p. 
Tribalus, a thistle, p. 
Tristitia, sadness, p. 
Ver, spring. 
Verbena, vervain, p. 
Vespgra, the evening. 
Vetemum, and 
Vetemus, lethargy. 
Vigor, strength, p. 
Vinum, wine, p. 
Virus, poison. 
Viscum, and 
ViscuB, birdlime. 
Vitnun, woad. 
Vulgus, ike commoft 

people. 
Zingiber, ginger. 



^ 96. (6.) The names of festivals and games, and several 
names of places and books, want the singular ; as, Baccha- 
nalia, a festival of Bacchus ; Olympian the Olympic games ; 
BucoUca, a book of pastorals ; and the following names of 
places : — 

Susa, 

SyracdssB, 

TliermopylaB, 

Veii, 

Venetis 



Acroceraunia, 


£cbatSina, 


Gemonis scalie. 


AmfclflB, 


EsquilifB, 


Locri, 


Artaxftta, 


Fundi, 


Parisii, 


AthensB, 
Bais, 


Gabii, 
Gades, 


?»;• 


Ceraunia, 






Those in i more 


properly signify 


the people. 
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The following list contains most other nouns which W€mt the 
singular, and also some, marked s, which are rarely used in 
that number : — 



Acta, acts. 

Adversaria, a memo- 
randum-book. 

Estiva, 8C. castniy ^ufii- 
m,er quarters. 

Alpcs, the MpSy 9. 

Ann ales, ann ils^ s. 

Antae, donrposts, s. 

Antes, /ore ranks, 

Antie, afrrdock. 

A pi nee. trifles. 

ArgutiiB, witticisms, a. 

Anna, arms, 

Artus, the joints ^ b. 

Bellaria, sweetmeats. 

Bige, a twj-horse char- 
iot, a. 

Braccae, breeches. 

Branchiae, the gUls of a 
fish. 

Brpvia, shaUow places, 

Calendae, Ca emls. 

Cancelli, baiustrades. 

Cani, ffray ha'rs. 

Casses, a hunter^ s net, a. 

Caulse, sheep-fo ds. 

Cehres, Hght horse. 

Coelites, the gods, s. 

Cibaria, victuals. 

Clitellte, pannifTS. 

Codicilli, icriUngs. 

Crepundia, bawb.'es. 

Cunabula, and 

Cunse, a cradle. 

Cjchdes, the Cydadian 
islands, s. 

DecTmae, tithes, s. 

DirfB, the Furies, B. 

Divitiie, riches. 

DraTdes, the Druids. 

Dry&des, the Dryads, a. 

EpllsB, a bfinquet, B. 

Eumenides, the Fu- 
rieSy a. 

Ezcubia), watches. 

"ExeaipivB, funeral rites. 

Exta, entrails. 

ExuvloB, spoils. 

FacetiaB, pleasant say- 
ings, f . 



FeriflB, holidays. 

Fides, a stringed in- 
strument, B. 

Flabra, blasts. 

Fra^a, strawberries, a. 

Fraces, the lees of oil. 

Gemini, twins, a. 

Grenffi, chetks, a. 

Gerrae. trifles. 

Grates, tluinks, 

Habenoe, reins, a. 

Hy&des, Uie Hyades, a. 

Uyberua, bc. castra, 
winder quirters. 

ldvLH,lhcidcs ofamonth. 

Ilia, the fl ink. 

Incunabdla, a cradle. 

Indutias, a truce. 

Indiivio), clothes. 

IneptiaD, sil. y wit, a. 

Infen. tJte gJfls below. 

lnferia^ sacrifices to the 
dead. 

Insecta, insects. 

Insidiie, snarts. 

JnatBLf funeral rites. 

Lactes. small entrails. 

Lanienta, lamentations. 

Lapicidinap, a stone- 
quarry. 

Latebrae ,lur king places, 
a. 

Laurlces, young rabbits. 

Lautia, presents to for- 
eign a?nf*ass'tdors. 

Le mil res, hobgoblins. 

Lendes, nits. 

Lib^ri, children, a. 

Luc^res, a tribe of the 
Rinnans. 

Manila, cottages. 

Maj.lres, ancestors, a. 

Manes, the shades, a. 

Manubiae, spoils of war. 

Mapalia, huts, a. 

MinaciQ, and 

Minae, threats. 

Minures, successors. 

McBDia, the toalls of a 
dty. 



Multitia, garmentsfine- 

ly wrought. 
Munia, ojues. 
Nai&des, fountain 

nymphs, s. 
Nares, the wMrils, a. 
Natales, parentage. 
Nates, die haunaws, a. 
Nomas, corroding sores f 

a. 
Nonas, the nones of a 

monk. 
Nugas, trifles. 
Nundins, a fair, a 

mart. 
Nuptis, a marriage. 
Obli via,^fnrgetfuliiess, b 
Offucias, chetitSy a. 
Optiniites, nobles, a. 
Pandectas, pandects, 
Palearia, the dew up, a. 
Parietinoe, old wa*.ls. 
I'artPs, a party. 
Pascua, pastures, a. 
Pen lies, household 



gods, a. 
laldi 



Phaldras, trappings, a. 
Philtra, love potions. 
Pleiades, the seven 

stars, a. 
Postfiri, posterity. 
Praebia, an amulet. 
Prascordia, the parts 

about the heart. 
Primitice, first fruits. 
Procures, nobles, a. 
Pugillaria, or -area, a 

note-book, a. 
Quadrlg^te, a four horse 

chariot, a. 
Quirites, citizens of 

Rome, a. 
Quisquilias, refuse. 
Reliquias, a remainder^ 

a. 
Salebres, rvggedplaces, 

a. 
Salinas, a salt pit. 
Scalas, a ladder, a. 
Scatebre, a spring, a. 
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SeopiB, a hroifm, 
Scruta, old clothes, 
Sentes, thorns^ B. 
Sponsalia, espousaUt, 
Stativa, sc. castra, a 

pitched camp. 
Supgri, Hie gods above. 
Talaria, winged s/toes. 



Tenebrs, darkness, 
Tesqua, rough places. 
Thermd^, hot baths. 
Tormina, colic pains. 
Transtra, seats for rotO' 

erSf a. 
TricoB, trifles, toys. 



Utensilia, utensils. 
VaAyts, folding doors* 
Vepres, brambles y a. 
VergiliSy thesevenstars, 
Vindicie, a claim of 

liberty. 
Yirgulta, bu^es. 



^ 97. The following differ in meaning in the different 
numbers : — 



JEAeSy -is, a temple. 
JEAea, -ium, a hmise. 
Auxilium, aid. 
Aaxilia, auxiliary 

troops. 
Bonum, a good thing. 
Bona, property. 
Career, a prison, 
Carcgres, a goal. 
Castrum, a castle. 
Castra, a camp. 
Comitium, a part of the 

Roman forum. 
Comitia, an assembly 

for election. 
Cupedia, -ce, delicacy. 
Cupediaa, -arum, and 
Cupedia, -orum, dain" 

ties. 
Copia, plenty. 
Copias, forces. 
Facultas, ability. 
Facultates, wealth. 



Fala, a trick. 
Fale, scaffolding. 
Fastus, -As, pride. 
Fastus, -uum, aTid 
Fasti, -drum, a calendar. 
Finis, an end. 
Fines, boundaries. 
FortQna, Fortune. 
FoTiGLiiUd. wealth. 
Furfur, bran. 
Furfiires, dandruff. 
Gratia, /aror. 
GratioB, thanks. 
Impedimentum, a Atn- 

derattce. 
Impedimenta, baggage. 
Litera, a letter of the 

alphabet. 
Liters, an epistle. 
Lustrum, a space of five 

years. 
Lustra, dens of toild 

beasts. 



Mos, ciistom. 

Mores, manners. 

Opis, gen. help. 

Opes, -um, poteer, 
wealth. 

Op€ra, labor. 

OpgrsB, toorkmen. 

Plaga, a climate. 

Plagffi, netSf toils. 

Principium, a begin- 
ning. 

Principia, the generaVa 
quarters. 

Rostrum, a beak. 

Rostra, a pulpit or tru 
bunal. 

Rus, the country. 

"Rura-j fields. 

Sal, salt. 

Sales, witticisms. 

Torus, a bed, a cord. 

Tori, braumy muscles. 



^ 98. The following plurals are sometimes used for the 



singular : — 
Alta, the sea. 
Animi, courage. 
AursB, the air. 
CarinsB, a ked. 
Cervices, the neck. 
Colia, the neck. 
Comae, the hair. 
Connubia, marriage. 
Corda, the heart. 
Corpdra, a body. 
CrepuscQla, twilight. 
Cur rus, a chariot. 
Exilia, banishment. 
Frigora, cold. 
Gaudia,joy. 
Gramina, grass. 



GuttQra, the throat. 
Hymeniei, marriage. 
J ejunia. J fasting. 
Ignes, love. 
Inguina, the groin. 
Jubee, a mane. 
Limina, a threshold. 
Lit6ra, a shore. 
Mense, a service or 

course of dishes. 
NienifB, a funeral dirge. 
NumTna, the divinity. 
Odia, hatred. 
Ora, the mouthy the 

countenance. 
OrfB, confines. 



Ortus, a rising, the east. 
Otia, eascy leisure. 
Pectara, the breast. 
Rictus, the jaws. 
Robora, oak, strength. 
Silentia, silence. 
Sinus, the breast of a 

Roman garment. 
TsedtB, a torch, 
Tempora, time. 
Tbalami, marriage, or 

marriage-bed. 
Thura, frankincense. 
Tori, a bed, a couch. 
Viae, a journey*. 
Vultus, the countenance. 
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III. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 

^ 99* Nouns are redundant either in termination, in 
declension, in gender, or in two or more of these respects. 

1. In termination: (a.) of the nominative; as, arhor^ and 
arhos, a tree : (6.) of the oblique cases; SLS^tigris; gen. iigris, 
or -idis ; a tiger. 

2. In declension ; as, laurus ; gen. -t, or -us ; a laurel. 

3. In gender ; as, vulgus, masc. or neut. ; the common 
people. 

4. In termination and declension ; as, senecta, -<s, and senec* 
tus, -utis ; old age. 

5. In termination and gender ; as,jpt7eu5, masc, andptYetim, 
neut. ; a hat. 

6. In declension and gender; as, penus, -us, masc, and 
penus, 'oriSf neut. ; a store of provisions. 

7. In termination, declension, and gender ; as, menda, -is, 
fern., and mendum, -i, neut. ; a fault. 

The following list contains most Redundant Nouns of the 
above classes : — 



Abusio, and -us, -iU, an abuse. 

Acinus, a?id -urn, a grape-stone. 

Adagium, and -io, a jrroverb. 

Adinonitio, and -us, -iis, an advising. 

iEthra, and ^ther, the clear sky. 

Affeclio, and -us, -li*, affection. 

Againeinno, ajid -on, jigamemnon. 

Alabaster, -trij and -trum, an alabas- 
ter box. 

Alimonia, und -urn, aliment. 

Alluvio, ami -es, a flood. 

Alvearium, and -are, a bee-lave. 

Aniaricus, and -urn, sweet marjoram. 

Anfractum, and -us, -it«, a winding. 

Angiportum, and -us, -ils, a narrow 
way. 

Antidutus, and -uin, an antidote. 

Aranea, and -us, a spider. 

Arar, and -aris, the river Arar. 

Arbor, and -os, a tree, 

Architectus, and -on, an architect, 

AtCa^na, and -gen, a woodcock, 

Avaritia, and 468, avarice, 

Auginentum, and -men, increase, 

Baccar, and -aris, a kind of herb, 

BacQlus, and -am, a staff, 

Balteus, and -urn, a bett. 



Barbaria, and -ies, barbarism. 
Barb I tus, and -on, a harp. 
Batillus, and -urn, afire shovel. 
Blanditia, and -les, fiattery. 
Bucclna, and -urn, a trampet. 
Bura, and -is, a pUmgh-tad. 
Buxus, and -um, the box-tree, 
Calainister, -tri^ and -triun, a crisp 

ing'pin. 
Callus, ami -um, Iiardness of the skin. 
Cancer, -iri, or -irisj a crab. 
Canitia, and -ies, hoariness. 
Capus, and Capo^ a capon. 
CassTda, and Cfassis, a helmet, 
Catinus, and -um, a platter, 
Cepa, and -e, an onion, 
Cliirographus, and -um, a hand wri^ 

ing. 
Cingala, -us, and -um, a girdle. 
Clypeus, and -um, a shield. 
Cochlearium, -ar, anil -are, a spoon, 
Colluvio, and -icBj filtli. 
CommentariuB, and ^um, a journal, 
Compages, and -o, a joining. 
Conatum, and -us, -iis, an attempt, 
Concinnttas, ami -todo, neatness. 
Consortium, and 'io, partnership. 
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A feminine in ttie is also found ; as, Nenne, firomf Nereug, 

Patronymics in dea and ne are of the first declension ; those m is and as, 
of the third. 

2. A pairial or gentile noun is derived from the name of a 
country, and denotes an inhabitant of that country ; as, Tros, a 
Trojan man; TVoos, a Trojan woman; Mac^do, a Macedo- 
nian ; Samnis, a Samnite ; from Trqja, Macedonia, and S^nir 
nivm. 

Most patrials are properly adjectives, relating to a noon understood; 
as, homOf eivis, &c. 

3. A diminutive signifies a small thing of the kind denoted 
by the primitive. 

Diminutives generally end in lus, la, or lum, according as the 
primitive is masculine, feminine, or neuter. These terminations 
are. usually added either to the nominative or to the root of the 
primitive : commonly u or cu is inserted before them f as, ado^ 
lescentultis, a very young man, from culolescens, a youth; arula, 
a little altar, from ara; scutiilum, a little shield, from scutum r 
fraterculuSy mulierculay opusculum, from frater, muHer, and opus. 

In some, 6 is inserted instead of u; 2is,Jiiidlus, from Jilius, 

A few diminutives end in leus ; as, equuleus, from equus^ a 
horse. 

Sometimes the root of the primitive is variously modified ; 
as, homunculus, asellus, libellus, from homo, astnus, and liber. 

Some diminutives differ in gender from their primitives ; as, 
ranunculus, scamillus, from rana and scamnum, 

4. Amplificatives are personal appellations, denoting an ex- 
cess of what is expressed by their primitives ; as, capUo, one 
who has a large head, from caput, the head; naso, one who has 
a large nose, from nasus, the nose. 

5. The termination ium or itium, added to the root of a noun, 
indicates an assemblage of the individuals denoted by the prim- 
itive, or their office or employment; as, collegium, an assembly 
of colleagues ; servitium, a collection of servants ; sacerdotium, 
the priesthood ; ministerium, a ministry ; from collega, servus, 
sacerdos, and minister, 

6. The termination imonium is added to the root of a few 
nouns, denoting that which gives to the primitives their char- 
acter ; as, testimonium, testimony ; vadimonium, obligation ; 
from testis and vas (vadis), 

7. The termination etum, added to the root of names of 
plants, denotes a place where they grow in abundance; as, 
quercetum, lauretum, from quercus, an oak^ and laurus, a laurel 
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But some are irregular ; as, arlntstum^ sa^idum; from aarbos, a 
tree, and so/tx, a willow. ^ 

S. The termination arium, added to the root of a noun, de- 
notes the place where the things signified by the primitive are 
kept; as, amarium, plantarium ; from avis^ a bird, andp/on/a, ' 
a plant. 

9. The termination i/e, also, added to the root of words de- 
noting animals, marks the place where they are kept ; as, 60- 
viie, caprile, evile ; from bos^ an ox, caper ^ a goat, and wis, a 
sheep. 

This and the preceding class are prc^erly neuter adjectives. 

^101. II. From adjectives are derived the following forms 
of abstract nouns. See \ 26. 

1. The terminations t/os, ta, itudo^ and edo^ are added to 
the root of the primitive ; as, cupiditas, desire; audacia, bold- 
ness ; magnitudo^ greatness ; albedo^ whiteness ; from cuptdus, 
audaXj magnus, and aUms. 

So fUrocUaSf crudelitaSf from tUroz and erudilis ; Concordia^ perfidia, from 
eoncoTs and perfidus; S'miiUndOf longUndOf from simXlis andlongus; tktU 
efdo, pingiudo, from dulcU wadpinifuis. 

When the root ends in t, the abstract is formed in it as ; as, 
pietas, piety ; anxietas, anxiety ; from pitis and anzius, 

Libertas, liberty, is contracted from liberitas; and difficuUas^ 
difficulty, from difficiRtas, 

A few abstracts are formed in itus or tus, instead of ttcui ; as, 
servitus, slavery ; juventus, youth ; from servus and juvSnis, 

Instead of ta, some adjectives in us add t/ta, or ities, to the 
root ; as, avaritia, avarice ; justitia, justice ; from avdrus and 
Justus ;'—durities, hardness ; savities, cruelty. ; from durus and 

S/PVUS, 

ConsuetudOj custom, and mansuetudo, mildness, omit it in the 
termination, as their root ends in t, 

2. A few adjectives form abstracts in imonia ; as, acrimonia, 
tartness ; sanctimoniay sanctity ; from acer and sanctus. 

Abstracts are sometimes formed from the same adjective with 
different terminations ; as, clarttas and claritudo, from clarus. 

Adjectives, as distinguished from the abstracts which are 
formed from them, are called concretes. 

<5> 102. III. Nouns derived from verbs are called verbal 
nouns. 

The following are the principal classes : — 

J. The termination or, added to the first root of a verb, espe- 
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eially of a neuter verb, denotes the action or state of the verb 
abstractly ; as, amor^ love ; favor, favor ; mcBror, grief; spht^ 
dor, brightness ; from amo,faveo, mmreo, and splendeo. 

2. From many verbs abstracts are formed by adding turn to 
the first root ; as, colloquium, a conference ; gaudium, joy ; ex* 
ordium, a beginning ; ^om coUoquor, gaudeo, and exordior. 

Some words of this class are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of the verb, into turn; as, exitium, destruction; 
solatiutn, consolation ; from exeo (exttu) and solor (soldtu), 

3. Some verbals are formed by adding ela, imonia, or imonium, 
to the first root of the verb ; as, loquela, speech ; querela, a com- 
plaint ; suadela, persuasion ; from loquor, queror, and suadto ; 
— alfmonia and alimonium, nutriment, from alo; — querimonia, 
a complaint, from queror, 

4. The termination mentum, added to the first root of the 
verb, generally with a connecting vowel, denotes a means for 
the performance of the action of the verb ; as, documentum, a 
means of teaching ; from doceo. So blandimentum, experiment 
turn, omamentum, from hlandior, experior, and omo» 

The termination men has sometimes a similar signification ; 
as, tegmen, a covering ; from tego. 

Some words of this class have no primitive verb in use ; as, 
atr amentum, capillamentum, &,c. 

5. The terminations ulum, bulum, and culum, added to the 
first root of a verb, the two last with a connecting vowel, denote 
a means or instrument ; as, cingulum, a girdle ; jaculum, a jave- 

'lih; vehiculum, Q. vehicle; venabulum, a hunting-spear; from 
cingo, jacio, veho, and venor. 

Some words of this kind are formed from nouns ; as, acetab^ 
ulum, a vinegar cruet ; thuribulum, a censer ; from acetum and 
thus. 

6. Nouns formed by changing final u, in the third root of the 
verb, into or and rix, denote respectively the male and female 
agent of the action expressed by the verb ; as, adjutor, adjUtrix, 
an assistant; fautor, fautrix, a favorer ; victor, victrix, a con- 
queror ; from adjuvo {adjutu),faveo (fautu), vinco (victu). 

The feminine form is less common than the masculine. 

Some nouns in tor are formed immediately from other nouns ; 
as, viator, a traveller ; janitor, a door-keeper ; from via and 
janua, 

7. Many abstract nouns are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of a verb, into io and us ; as, actio, an action ; 
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eautiOf caution; leetiOf reading; from ago {aciu)^ canto {eau' 
iu), lego {Uctu) ; — eaaius^ singing ; visus^ sight ; tcnu, use ; 
from cano (cantu)^ video {visu), utor («5ii). 

Nouns of both forms, and of the same signification, are fre- 
quently derived from the same verb ; as, concursio and concwr^ 
Stts, a running together ; motio and motus^ &c. 

The termination ra, added to the third root of a verb, some- 
times has the same signification as to and us, and sometimes 
denotes the result of an action ; as, positura, position ; vinctU' 
ra, a binding together; from pono (posttu), and mncio (vinctu); 
— cof^ectura, a conjecture; pictura, a picture; from conjicio 
(conjectu) ^nd pingo {pictu). 

One of the forms in to, us, and Ura, is generally used to the exclusion 
of the others, and 'when two or more are found, they are usually employ- 
ed in somewhat different senses. 

8. The termination orium, added to the third root of a verb, 
ailer u is removed, denotes Uie place where the action of the 
verb is performed ; as, auditorium, a lecture-room ; conditorium, 
a repository ; from audio and condo. 

COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 

^ 103. Compound nouns are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns ; as, rupicdpra, a wild goat, of rupes and 
eapr€L In some words, compounded of two nouns, the former 
is a genitive ; as, senatusconsultum, a decree of the senate ; ju- 
risconsuUuSf a lawyer. In others, both parts are declined ; as, 
respubRca, jusjurandum. See § 91. 

2. Of a noun and a verb ; as, artlfex, an artist, of ars and 
facto ; jidicen, a harper, of fidis and cano ; agricdla^ a hus- 
bandman, of ager and colo ; patricida, a patricide, of jpa^er and 
oBdo. 

3. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, aquinoctium, the equinox, 
of mquus and nox ; millepeda, a millepede, of milU and pes. 

In duumvir, triumvir, decemvir, centumvir, the numeral adjec- 
' tive is in the genitive plural. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
^ or an adjective, it usually ends in u If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place; as, quinquennium, ofquin^ 
que and annus, 

4. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nefas, wickedness; nemo, 
nobody ; ofne,fas, and Aomo. 

5. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, incuria, want of care, of 

6* 
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t» aod eura. So intervaUum, the space between the rampaff^r; 
pracordia, the vitals ; proverbium, a proverb ; subselHum, a seat ; 
superficies, a surface. 

When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it : as, 
immartaHtaSy imprud^tia. 



ADJECTIVES. 

^ 104. An adjective is a word which qualifies or limits 
the meaning of a substantive. 

Adjectives may be divided, according to their signification, 
into various classes ; as denoting, 

I. Quality ; as, bonus, good ; albus, white. 

% Quantity ; as, magnus, great ; totus, the whole. 

3. Matter ; as, abiegnus, made of fir ; aureus, golden. 

4. Time ; as, annuus, yearly ; hestemus, of yesterday. 

5. Place ; as, alius, high ; vicinus, near. 

6. Relation ; as, amicus, friendly ; aptus, fit. 

7. Number ;. as, unus, one ; secundus, second. These are 
called numerals, 

8. Possession ; as, herilis, a master's ; patemus, of a father. 
These are called possessives, 

9. Country ; as, Romdnus, Roman ; Arptnas, of Arpinum. 
These are called patrials, 

10. Part ; as, ullus, any one ; alter, another. These are call- 
ed partitives, 

II. Interrogation; as, quantus, how great? qualis, oi yfh^t 
kind ? These are called interrogatives ; when not used inter- 
rogatively, they are called indefinites. 

12. Diminution ; as, parvulus, from parvus, small ; miseUus^ 
from miser, miserable. These are called diminutives. 

13. Amplification ; as, vinosus and vinolentus, much given 
to wine ; auritus, having long ears. These are called amplifi- 
catives, 

DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

<^ 105. Adjectives are declined like substantives, and are 
either of the first and second declension, or of the third only. 
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ADJECTIVES OP THE FIRST AND SECOND 
DECLENSION. 

The masculine of adjectives that belong to the first and second 
declension, ends either inti5 or er. Those in us change us into 
a for the feminine, and into um for the neater. Those in er 
add a for the feminine, and um for the neuter. The masculine 
in us is declined like dominus; that in er like gener, or ager; 
the feminine always like musa ; and the neuter like regnum. 

Remark. One adiective, satur^ -iira, -ilrtiiii, full, ends in ur, and tlie 
mascoline is declined tike gener. 





1. Bonus, good. 








Singular. 






Masc, 


Fern. 


MuL 


N. 


bo'-nus, 


bo'-na, 


bo'-num, 


G. 


bo'-ni, 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-ni, 


2>. 


bo'-no, 


bo'-nsB, 


bo'-no, 


Ac, 


bo'-num 


, bo'-nam. 


bo'-num, 


V. 


bo'-ne, 


bo'-na, 


bo'-num. 


Ah 


bo'-no. 


bo'-n&. 
Plural. 


bo'-no. 


N. 


bo'-ni, 


bo'-nae. 


bo'-na, 


G. 


bo-no'-rum, bo-na'-rum. 


bo-no'-rum. 


D. 


bo'-nis, 


bo'-nis, 


bo'-nis, 


Ac, 


bo'-nos, 


bo'-nas, 


bo'-na, 


V. 


bo'-ni, 


bo'-nsB, 


bo'-na, 


Ah 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-^is. 




In like manner decline 


Ar-tu8, high. 


Yi'-daa, faithful. 
Im'-prO-bus, wicked. 
In-I'-quofl, unjust. 


Lon'-gua,^. 


A-ya'-ms, 


covetous. 


T\e'-nuB,fidl. 


Be-nig'-nuB, kind. 


TacM-tas, sOent. 


Like bonus are 


also declined all participles in us. 




2. 


. Tener, tender. 
Singular. 






Masc. 


Fern. 


J^tut. 


N, 


te'-ner. 


ten'-e-ra, 


ten'-e-rum, 


Q. 


ten'-e-ri, 


ten'-e-rae, 


ten'-e-ri, 


D. 


ten'-e-ro, 


ten'-e-rjB, 


ten'-e-ro, 


Ac. 


ten'-e-rum 


, ten'-e-ram, 


ten'-e-rum, 


V. 


te'-ner, 


ten'-g-ra, 


ten'-e-rum, 


Ah. 


ten'-e-ro. 


ten'-c-r&. 


ten'-e-ro. 
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FluroL 



N. 


ten'-e-ri, 


ten'-e-rae, 


ten'-e-ra, 


G, 


ten-e-ro'-rum, 


ten-e-ra'-rum, 


ten-e-ro'-rum, 


D. 


ten'-e-ris, 


ten'-e-ris, 


ten'-e-ris, 


Ac. 


ten'-e-ros, 


ten'-e-ras, 


ten'-e-ra, 


V. 


ten'-e-ri, 


ten'-e-rsB, 


ten'-e-ra. 


Ah. 


ten'-e-ris. 


ten'-e-ris. 


ten'-e-ris. 



In like manner are declined 
As'-per, rough. Gib'-ber, crook-hacked. Mi'-ser, wretched. 
Ce'-ter, the rest. La'-cer, torn. Pros'-per, prosperous. 

Ex'-ter, /orei^. Li'-ber,^c«. BeJ-lMtyfuU. 

So also stmlfer, and the compounds of gero and fcro; as, hmlger, 
bearing wool ; opiftr^ bringing help. 

Note. Ctter and ex«er are scarcely used in the nominative singular 
masculine. 

<^ 106. The other adjectives in er (except alter) drop the 
€ in declension. 

Piger, shthfid. 

Singular. 

Masc. • Fern. JVeut. 

N. pi'-ger, pi'-gra, pi'-grum, 

G. pi'-gri, pi'-grae, pi'-gri, 

D. pi'-gro, pi-grae, pi-gro, 

Ac. pi'-grum, pi'-gram, pi'-grum, 

V. pi'-ger, pi'-gra, pi'-grum, 

Ab. pi'-gro. pi'-gri. pi'-gro. 

Plural. 

N. pi'-gri, pi'-grae, pi'-gra, 

G. pi-gro'-rum, pi-gra'-rum, pi-gro'-rum, 

D. pi'-gris, pi'-gris, pi'-gris, 

Ac. pi'-gros, pi'-gras, pi'-gra, 

V. pi'-Tgri, pi'-grje, pi'-gra, 

Ab. pi'-gris. pi'-gris. pi'-gris. 

in like manner decline 

^'-ger, sick. Ma'-cer, lean. Sca'-ber, rough. 

A'-ter, black. Ni'-ger, black. Si-nis'-ter, l^. 

Cre'-her, frequent. Pul'-chtfr./air. Te'-ter,/<mi. 

Gla'-ber, smooth. Ru'-ber, hd. Va'-fer, cr(^y. 

In'-te-ger, entire. Sa'-cer, sacred. 

Dexter f right, has -tra; -trum, or -tiraj -tirum. 
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^ 107. Six adjectives in us, and three in er, have their 
genitive singular in ius, and the dative in t, in all the genders : — 
Alius, another, Totus, wkoU. Alter, -tfira, -tenim, the other, 
Nullus, no one, Ullus, any. Uter, -Ira, -trum, which of the two. 

Solus, alone. Unus, one. Neuter, -tra, -trum, neither. 

To these may be added the other compounds of uter, — namely, uterque, 
each ; vierewmque, uterlibetf and utervis, which of the two you please ; ^n. 
vtriustfue, &c. ; — also, aUerUtery one oflwo ; gen. aUerutriuM, and sometimes 
aUerituutrius) dat. o^eiiUrt. ^ aUeruterque, 

Example. 

Singular, 

Fern* A*etil. 

u'-na, u'-num, 

u-nl'-us, u-ni'-us, 
>u-ni, u'-ni, 

u'-nam, u'-num, 

u'-na, u'-num, 

u-n&. u'-no. 

The plural is regular, like that of bonus. 
Remark 1. Alius has aliud in the nominative singular neuter, and 
in the genitive alluSy contracted for aliius. 

2. Some of these adjectives, in ancient authors, form their genitive and 
datiye regularly, like iwatUf tener, or piger. 

ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

<^ 108. Some adjectives of the third declension have three 
terminations in the nominative singular ; some two j and others 
only one. 

I. Those of three terminations end in er, masc. ; is, fern. ; 
and e, neut. ; and are thus declined : — 





Masc. 


N. 


u'-nus, 


O. 


u-nl'-us,* 


D. 


u-ni. 


Ac, 


u'-num, 


V. 


u'-ne, 


Ab, 


u'-no. 





Acer 


, sharp. 








Singular. 


1 




Masc 




Fern. 


AVtrf. 


N. 


a'-cer, 




a'-cris, 


a'-cre. 


G, 


a'-cris. 




a'-cris. 


a'-cris, 


D, 


a'-cri, 




a'-cri, 


a'-cri. 


Ac. 


a'-crem 




a'-crem, 


a'-cre, 


V, 


a'-cer. 




a'-cris. 


a'-cre, 


Ab, 


a'-cri. 




a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 



•See }15. 



JV. 
Q. 
D. 


a'-cres, 

a'-ori-um, 

ac'-rl-bus, 


Ac. 


a'-cres, 


V. 

Ab. 


a'-cres, 
ac'-ri-bu8. 
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Plural. 

a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

a'-cri-um, a'-cri-um, 

ac'-ri-bus, ac'-ri-bus, 

a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

ac-ri-bus. ac'-ri-bus. 

Ill like manner are declined the following only : — 
A]'-&-cer, ckeerftU. Pa-lus'-ter, marshy. Sil-ves'-ter, tooody. 

Cam-pes'-ter, of a plain. Pe-des'-ter, on foot. Ter-res'-ter, terrestrial* 
CeV-6'heT J famous. Sa-la'-ber, wholesome. Vol'-a-cer, winged. 

£-quei'-ter, eqiustrian. 

CeleTf Bwift, has eeUris, ceUre; gen. eeliriSf Slc. 

Remark 1. The nominatiye singular masculine sometimes ends in 
is, like the feminine ; as, salikber^ or salitbris. 

fi. VolQcer has urn in the genitive plural. See § 114. 

^109. II. Adjectives of two terminations, end in t5 for the 
masculine and feminine, and e for the neuter, except compar- 
atives, which end in or and us. 

Those in is, e, are thus declined : — 

Mitis, mild. 
Singular. Plural. 

M.^F. JV. M.^F. JV. 

N. mi'-tis, mi'-te, N. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a,* 

G. mi'-tis, mi'-tis, G. mit'-i-um,* mit'-i-um, 

D. mi'-ti, mi'-ti, D. mit'-i-bus, mit'-i-bus, 

Ac. mi'-tem, mi'-te, Ac. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

V. mi'-tis, mi'-te, V. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

Ab. mi'-ti. mi'-ti. Ab. mit'-i-bus. mit'-i-bus. 

In like manner decline 
Ag'-I-lis, rxtive. Dul'-cis, sweet. In-col'-ti-mis, safe. 

Bre'-vis. short. For'-tis, brave. Mi-rab'-I-lis, wondeiful. 

Cru-de'-lis, crud. Gra'-vis, heavy. Om'-nis, aU. 

Tres, three, is declined like the plural of mitis. 

^ 110« All comparatives except plus, more, are thus de- 
clined : — 

Mitior,* milder. 

Singular, 

M. f- F. JV. 

N. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

G. mit^i-6'-ris, mit^i-o'-ris, 

D. mit-i-5'-ri, mit^i-6'-ri, 

Ac. mit-i-o'-rem, mit'-i-us, 

V. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

Ab. mit-i-o'-re, or ri. mit-i-o'-re, or n. 
* ProRouQced ftrnh'-e-um, ^. See } IS, 
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Plural. 

M, f F. A". 

N. mitpi-6'-res, mit-i<o'-ra, 

^ G. mit-i-o'-rum, mit-i-o'-rum, 

D, mit-i-or^-i-bus, mit-i-or'-i-bus, 

Ac, mit-i-o'-res, mit-i-o-ra, 

V, mit-i-o'-res, mit-i-o'-ra, 

Ah, mitpi-or'-i-bus. mit-i-or'-i-bus. 
In like manner decline 

Al -ti-<ir, higher, Fe-lic'-i-or, happier. Fru-den'-ti-or, isore^m* 

Bre'-vi-or, shorter. For'-ti-or, braver. deni, 

Cru de'-li-or, more crueL Gra'-vi-or, heavier, U-be'-ri-or, more fertUe, 
Dul'-ci-or, sweeter. 

Plus, more, is thus declined : — 
Singular. Plural. 

JV. M. ^' F. JV. 

JV. plus, JV. plu'-res, plu'-ra,rflrrfypluria. 

G. plu'-ris, G. plu'-ri-um, plu'-ri-uni, 

D. , D. plu'-rl-bus, plu'-rl-bus, 

j^c. plus, j^c. plu'-res, plu'-ra, 

y. ' • , r. -» > 



M. plu'-rl-bus. plu'-ri-bu8. 



So,in the plural number only ^eomplHres, a great many. 
^111. III. Other adjectives of the third declension have 
but one termination in the nominative singular for all genders, 
and they all increase in the genitive.* 
. They are thus declined : — 

Felix, happy. 
Singular, 
M, if F. JV. 

iV: fe'-lix, feMix, 

G. fe-li'-cis, fe-IF-cis, 

D, fe-ir-ci, fe-ir-ci, 

Ac, fe-lF-cem, feMix, 

V, fe'-lix, feMix, 

Ab, fe-li'-ce, or ci. fe-ll -ce, or ci. 

Plural. 

N, fe-li'-ces, * fe.licM.a,t 

G, fe-lic'-i-um,t fe-lic-i-um, 

D, fe-licM-bus, fe-lic'-i-bus, 

Ac. fe-li'-ces, fe-lic'-i-a, 

V, fe-li'-ces, fe-lic'-i-a, 

Ab, fe-lic'-i-bus. fe-lic'-i-bus. 

• SeneXf Mem8,o\d, had anciently ««fi2cit or sentcis. 

t Pronounced j^-^/t'-e-um, d&c. See ^^ 10, Exc, and 7. 
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PriBsens, pre$ent. 




Singular 






M.gfF. 


M 


N. 


prae'-sens, 


prae'-sens, 


G. 


praB-sen'-tis, 


prae-sen'-tis, 


D. 


prjB-sen'-ti, 


prae-sen'-ti, 


Ac. 


prse-sen'-tem, 


praB'-sens, 


V. 


prs'-sens, 


prae'-sens, 


Ab. 


prse-sen'-te, or ti. 


prae-sen'-te, or tL 




Plural 


N. 


prsB-sen'-tes, 




G. 


praB-sen'-ti-um, 


prae-sen'-ti-um, 


D. 


pr©-sen'-ti-bus, 


prae-sen'-ti-bus, 


Ac. 


prae-sen'-tes, 


prae-ken'-ti-a. 


V. 


prae-sen-tes, 


prae-sen'-ti-a, 


Ab. 


prae-sen'-tT-bas. 


prae-sen'-tj-bus. 



In like manner decline 

Au'-dax, -acia, bold. Par'-tY-ceps, -Ipia, par- Soe'-pes, -itis, safe, 

Com^'poBf'GtJBf master of. ticipant. Sup'-plex, -icis, svp* 

Fe'-rox, -Ocis, JE«rce. Frte'-pes, -gtis, swift. pliaiU. 

In'-geus, -lis, huge. So'-lers, -tis, shrewd. 

All present participles are declined like prasens. 



Rules for the Oblique Cases of Adjectives of the 
Third Declension. 

GENITIVE singular. 

^ 1 1 £• Most adjectives of the third declension form their 
genitive singular like nouns of the same termination. 

The foUowini^ may here be specified : — 
Of those in es, 

Some have ftis ; as, hebcs, dull ; perpes, perpetual ; pnEpes, swift ; and 
teres f slender ;-^Lociiples, nch, has etis;) — 

Some itis; as, dives ^ rich ; sospes, safe ; and superstes, survivingr ; — 

Some Idis ; as, deses, slothful ; and reses, sluggish. \biris. 

BipeSf two-footed, and tripes j three-footqd, h&ve pidis.PuJbeSf hasjvu- 
CompoSf master of, and impos, unable, have 6tis. 
Pemoz, lasting all night, has noctis. 

CaUbSy unmarried, bas ibis; intercus, intereutaneous, HitiSs, 
Those in eeps, compounds of cajnUf have cijHtis; as, anceps, doubtful ; 
pracepSf headlong. 

Those in ears, compounds of cor, have cordis; as, eoneors, agreeing. 

* Pronounced pre-sen'she^, &c. 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

( ^113. 1. Adjectives of the third declensioo, of two or 
three terminations, except comparatives in or, have always t in 
the ablative. 

2. Ck>mparatives, and participles in ns used as participles, 
have rather e than t ; and such participles in the ablative abso- 
lute have always c. v 

3. Adjectives of one termination have e or t in the ablative. ) 

NOMINATIVE AND GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The neuter of the nominative plural ends in ia, and the gen- 
itive plural in turn ; but comparatives in or, with vttus^ old, and 
fiber, fertile, have a and tim. 

Exceptions in the Ablative Singular and Genitive Plural, 

^114. 1, The following adjectives have e in the ablative 
singular, and um in the genitive plural : — 

Bicorpor, twe-hodied. Impabes, beardless, Soapes, safe, 

Bipes, tioo-footed. JuvSnis, ytning. Superates, surviving. 

Cfelebs, unmurried. Pauper, poor. Tncorpor, three-hodied. 

Compos, master of. Princeps) ddef. • Tricaspis, three-forked. 

Discolor, particolored. Puber, or -es,fuU'gro%Dn. Tripes, three-footed. 

Iinpoa, wndble. Senez, old, 

2. The following, which have e or t in the ablative singular, 
have um in the genitive plural : — 

Ales, loinged. Dives, rich. Quadriip1ex,,/bur/)f>{<2. 

Artlfez, sIcUfuL DegSner, degenerate. Supplez, suppliant. 

Cicur, tame. Impar, une^^ud. Triceps, three-headed. 

Compar, equal. Inops, poor. Vi^l, watchful. 

Dispar, unequal. Prsepes, swift. 

To these may be added loeHipleSf rich ; sonSj guilty ; and insonSf inno- 
cent ; which have um or turn in the genitive plural. VoUSuierf winged, 
though its ablative is in i, has um in the genitive plural. 

3. Memor, mindfol ; immimoTf unmindful ; par^ equal ; and uber^ fertile, 
have i only in the ablative ; but all, except par, have um in the genitive 
plural. 

Note. The accusative plural of adjectives of the third declension, 
as of nouns, sometimes ends ia eis oi is , instead of es. See § 85. 

IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
$ 115. Some adjectives are defective, others redundant. 

DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1 Many adjectives, denoting personal qualities or attributes^ 
want the neuter gender, unless vrhen occasionally joined to a 
neuter substantive used figuratively. Such are' the following : — 
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DegjSner, Inops, Memor, Rednz, Sirpplex, 

Bipes'i Dives, Insons, Pauper, Senez, Tricorpor, 

Celebs, Impos, Invitns, Parttceps, Sons, Vigil. 

Consors, Impabesy Juvfois, PrkicepiF, Sospes^ 

C)ompo8, Inaustriiv, LocQples, Puber, or -es, Superstes, 

Vietrix and vHtrix ase feminine in the nttgnlar, seldom neuter ; in the 
plural, they aie feminine and neuter. Such verbals partake of the nature 
of substantives and adjectives. They correspond to masculines in tor. 
8ee § 102, 6. 

2. The foUowiRg want the genitive plural, and are rarely 
used in the neuter gender : — 

C0nedlorf deses, kebes, perpa, reses, terete versiedUr, 

3. Some adjectives are wholly indeclinable. 

Such are frugi, temperate > netpiam, worthless ; 3at or aatiM, sufficient ^ 
8vmis, half; the plurals aliquot^ tot, fuot, tatidewij quotpwt; and the cardi- 
nal numbers from qwUuor to centum inclusive, and also milU. 

4. The following adjectives are used only in certain cases : — 



Bilicem, ojcc. ; doubly-tissu§di 
Cet£ra, cet£rum, the rest, waiitsthe 

ruym. sing. masc. 
Decemplicem, ace. ; tenfold. 
Exspes, nom.; hopeless. 
Inquies, jtom.; ^tem^occ. ; -€te, oM. ; 

restless. 
Mactus, and macte, nom.; macte, 

ace. ; increased ; — ^macti, and 

mactas, nom. pi. 
Necesse, and necessum, mom., ace.; 

necessary. 
Plus, nom., ace.} pluris, gen.; more ; 



— pi. plures, -a, nom., ace. ; -ium, 

^en. ; ibus, dot., ail. § 110. 
Fotis, nam. sing, and pi., all gex^ 

ders; aJble. 
Pote, nom. sing. ^f or potest ; possible. 
Septemplicis, gen. ; -ce , aM^; seven' 

fold. 
Siremps, nom.; sirempse, abl.; a- 

like. 
Tantundem, nom., ace.; tantidem, 

gen. ; so much. 
Trincem, ace; trebly-tissued; tii- 

lices, ace. pi. 



REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES, 



^116* The following adjectives are redundant in termi- 
nation and declension. Those marked r are more rarely used. 

Acclivis, aTtd -us, r, ascending. 
Auxilisris, and -ius, auxiliary. 



—j~e'is, a?MZ •'VLS,tv>0'yoked. 
Declivis,an<2 -us, r, descending. 
Exanimis, and -us, r, lifeless. 
IliUris, and -us, cheerful^ 
Imbecillis, r, and -us, weak. [less. 
Imptibes, and -is, -is or -iris, beard- 
Inermis, and -us, vnarmed. 
Infrenis, and -us, unbridled. 
Inquies, and -etus, restless. 
Joculftiis, and -ius, r, laughable. 
Multiidges, r, and -i (plur.), many- 



Opulens, and -lentus, rich. 
Preecox, -cdquis, and -cdquus, early 

ripe. 
Proclivis, and -us, r, inclined doton 

wards. 
Quadrijtigis, and -us, four-yoked. 
SemiaQimis, and -us, half-alive. 
Semierfhis, and -us, half-armed. 
Semisomnis, and -us, haif-asleep. 
Sinffularis, arid -ius, single. 
Subllmis, and -us, r, high. 
Unanimis, r, and -us, unanimous. 
Violeos, r, and -lentus, violent. 



To the above may be added some adjectives in «r and if ; as salstber ami 
his, celiber and -bris. 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

'^ 117. Numerd adjectives are divided into three 
principal classes — Cardinal^ Ordinal, and Distributive, 

I. Cardinal numbers are those which answer the question 
^ How maoy?' They are. 



Unu8, 
Duo, 
Tres, 
Quatnor, 
Quinque^ 
Sex, 
Septem, 
Octo, 
NoyetBj 
Decern^ 
UndScim, 
Duod^cim, 
Tredficim, 
QuatuordScim, 
Quindficim, 
Sedecim, or aezdfcim, 
Sepiend^im, 
Octodficim, 
Novendecim, 
Viginti, 

Viginti unus, or ) 
onus et viginti, y 
Viffinti duo, or > 
3uo et viginti, Sus. 5 
Triginta, 
Quadraginta, 
Quinquaginta, 
8«'xaginta, 
Septuagiuta, 
Octoginta, 
Nonaginta, 
CeDtum, 

Centum unus, or > 

centum et unus, &e. j 
Ducenti, -e, -a, 
Trecenti, 
Quadringenti, 
Quingenti, 

Sexcenti, 

Septingenti, 

Octingenti, 

Nongenti, 

MiUe, 



two, 

tkrte, 

fowr^ 

six. 

$UfU. 

ten. 
eleven, 
twtlve. 
thirteen, 
fourteen, 
fifteen, 
sixteen, 
seventeen, 
ti^kteen. 
nineteen, 
twenty. 

twenty-one, 

twenty'two* 

thirty, 
forty. 

My- 

^ sixty, 
seventy, 
eighty, 
ninety, 
a hundred, 

a hundred and one, 

two hundred, 
three hundred, 
four hundred, 
five hundred, 
six hundred, 
seven hundred, 
eight hundred, 
nine huTidred. 
a thousand. 



I. 

II. 

IJl. 

inir*or IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Villi, or IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

Xlll. 

XIIII. or XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XVIIII. or XIX, 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXIL 

XXX. 

XXXX. or XL. 

L. 

LX. 

LXX. 

LXXX 

LXXXX. or Xa 

• C. 

CL 

CC. 

CCC, 

CCCC. 

10, or D. 

IOC, or DC. 

lOCC, or DCC. 

lOCCC, or DCCC. 

lOCCCC, or DCCCC. 

CIO, or M. 
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Remarks. 
^118* I* The first three cardinal numbers are declined; 
those from four to a hundred inclusive are indeclinable; those 
denoting hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus. 
For the declension of untis and tres, see §§ 107 and 109. 
Dtto is thus declined : — 

Plural. 
M. 
JV. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 
V. 
M. 

Dudrumf dudrum, are oilen contracted into dukm^ especially when 
joined with wiUium. 
Jimboj both, is declined like dtto. 

% The cardinal numbers, except unus and tnille, are used in 
the plural only. 

The plural of tmus is used with nouns which have no singular, or 
whose singular has a different sense from the plural ; as, una castraf one 
canip ; una ades, one house. So also with nouns denoting several things 
considered as one whole ; as, una vestimentaf one suit of ciotbes. 

. 3. Thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, are often expressed by 
two numbers united by et; thus, decern et treSj decern et sex, decern et sep- 
tem, decern et octo; in which the larger number usually precedes. 

From twenty to a hundred, the smaller number with et is put first, or 
the larger generaUy without et; nsyunus et viginti, or viginti unus. Above 
one hundred, the larger precedes, with or without et; as, centum et unus^ 
or centum unus; trecenti sexaginta sex^ or trecenti et sexaginta sex, Et is 
never twice used. 

4. For eighteen, twenty-ei^ht, Ac, and for nineteen, twenty-nine, &c. 
(excepting sixty-eight and sixty-nine), a subtractive expression is more 
frequent Uian the additive form ; as, duodeviginti, two from twenty ; unr 
devigiTUi, one from twenty ; duodetriginta, undetriginta, &o. Neither un 
(unus) not dtw can be declined in these expressions. 

5. The poets sometimes make use of niuneral adverbs in expressinfif 
small cardinal numbers; as^ Hs sex, for duotUcim; bis centum, for dueeaU 



M, 


F, 


JV. 


du'-o. 


du'-(B, 


du'-o> 


d'l-o'-mm, 


du-a'-rum, 


du-o'-rum. 


du-u'-bus. 


du-a'-bus, 


du-d'-bus, 


du'-os, or du'-o. 


du'-as, 


du'-o, 


du'-o, 


du'-«, 
du-a'-bus. 


du'-o. 


du-O'-bus. 


du-6'-bu8. 



f 
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( 

Numbert above a hundred tljousand are always expressed in tliis way j 

ae^ df^iiM txHlii.m TrtUJia ; biit \lm n&rduial numbers aAor the adverbs ar«^ 

sojtietimet omitted- aa, deci^ cenltna^ h e. milliit; rf*ciM, L e. centum 

G. mMilit IB used either aj a utibstantivc or an adlt'ctti^e. - 

When taken subatantively, il la indecliaable in the »in|tUar number, 
£nd,]n the pLuml^ bos miff la t mUiiumjmillibuSj &«. ; iis,miTie homtnumj & 
thousand men ; duo millm kominiiNt, two tiiou^aud men, tStc. Whea 
miUe iH declined in the phiral, the things numbered are put tn Ihe fem- 
tlvej as in tJie preceding ejtampics, unless a dccHned QUtnerai cotneB 
between ; as, habuit trm rtilHui Ireanto^ miiUei. 

As an adjective, 7fft//fi h plaraJ only, and iiideclinflble ; as^ m/f/£ Aomlfiej, 
a thousand men ; his imlie furminibuj, with two thousand men. 

7. Capitals were used by the Romans to majfk numbers* The let» 
ters employed for this purpose were C. I. L, V. X., which are, there- 
fore, called jVumcroJ IjtiUrs. I. denotes tr^i* ; V.Jitie; X. ten; ^*j^Jiyi and 
C^ a kundrtd. By the various combinations of these five letlers, all tha 
different numbers are e.\ pressed. 

The repetition of a numeral letter repeata its value. Thus, II. signi- 
fies ewJ« ; IW.tkrtr; XX. Utneniij ; XXX. ihirt^ ; CCAwtt hundred f%c. 
But V, and L* are never repeated. 

When a letter of a leas value is placed before a letter of a gteat&r, the 
less taktrs a way what it stands for from U^e greater j but being placed 
ailer, it adds what it stands for to the ^eatex} thua^ 

IV. Four. V. Five. VI. mx. 

IX. Nine. X. Ten. XL Eleven. 

XL. Forty, L. Fifty. LX. Sixty, 

XC. Ninety* C. A hundred* CX* A hundred and ten. 

A thousond was marked thus, CID, which ^ m later times, was contracted 
into M. Fim handjcd is marked thus, 10, or, by contraction, D, 

The annexing of D to 13 makes ita value ten times jrreater ; thus, lDC> 
ukorkaJtuA thousand ; and 1333 1 Jiff ^ thousand ^ 

The prefixing of C, together with the annexing of D, to the number 
CIO, makes its value ten times greater ; thus, CCIQO denotes trn thmi^ 
Mitnd; and CCCIDOD^ a kundnd thousand. The Romans, accord ine 
to Pliny, proceeded no furtlier in this methml of notation. Iftbeyhad 
occasion to express a larger number, they did it bv repetition ; thut, 
CCC1DD3, CCCI0D3, signified tu^o hundred thott^^and, &c. 

We somelimea find thtrnjiaiuts expressed hy a straight line drawn over 
the top of the numeral letters. Thus^ III. denolei Ikrtt tkouBand ; X., 
left, thousiirid, 

^119* IL Or^iKfl? numbers are such as denote order or 
T»nk. They al) end m us^ and ore declined like bamis ; aa^ 
primus J first; secundum, second. 

IIL Gistributiite niimbera are those which indicate an equal 
divbion among several persons or things ; as, singuU^ one by 
one, or each ; Uni^ two by tvvo, or two to each^ 6lc. They am 
dec tilled like the plural of honus, except that they usaally have 
urn for ontm in the genitive plural 

The following tabJe contains the ordinal and distributifs 
nurobers, aad the corresponding numeral adverbs t — 
6* 
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1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 

30. 

40. 

50. 

60. 

70. 

80. 

90. 
100. 
200. 
300. 

400. 

500. 
600. 
700. 
800. 
900. 

1000. 



Ordmal. 
Primos, first 
Secundus, second, &e. 
Tertius. 
Quartus. 
Quintus. 
Sextua. 
Sepfimus. 
Octavu8« 
Nonas. 
DecTmus, 
UndecTmas« 
DuodecTmus. 
Tertius decTmUs. 
Quartus declmus. 
Quintus decimus. 
Sextus declmus. 
Septimus declmus. 
Octavus decimus. 
Nonus decimus. 
Vicesimus, or > 
yigesimus. 3 
ViceBimus primus. 
Vicesimus secundus. 

fTricesimus, or > 
tri^sTmus. y 
Quac&agesimjis. 
Quinquagesimus. 
Sexagesimus. 
SeptuagesTmus. 
Octogesimus. 
Nonageslmus. 
Centesimus. 
DucentesTmus. 
Trecenteslmus. 

Quadringenteslmus. J 

Quingentesimus. 

Sexcentesimus. 

Septingentesimus. 

OctingentesTmus. 

Nongenteslmus. 

Millesimus. i 



2000. Bis millesTmus. 



Distributive, 

Singdli. 

Bini. 

Temi, or trijoi. 

Quatemi^ 

Quini. 

Seni. 

Septeni. 

Octoni. 

Novfeni. 

Deni. 

Undeni. 

Duodeni. 

Temi deni. 

Quaterni deni. 

Quini deni. 

Seni deni. 

Septeni deni- 

Octoni deni. 

Novfini deni. 

Viceni. 

Viceni sin^Iii 
Viceni bim. 

Tricgni. 

Quftdrageni. 

Quinqua^eni. 

Sexagem. 

Septuageni. 

Octogeni. 

Nonageni. 

Centeni. 

Duceni. 

Trecfeni, or trecenteni. 

Quadrittgdni, or 

quadringenteni. 
Quingeni. 
Sexceniy or sexcenteni. 
Septingeni. 
Octingeni. 
Nonggnti. 
Milleni, or > 

sin^la millia. ) 
Bis milleni, or > 

bina ixiillia. ) 



Jfumeral Jdverhg 

Semel, ones. 

BiS; ttoice, 

Ter, thrice. 

^uAter, four times, 

Quinquies, &e. 

Sexies. 

Septies. 

Octies. 

Novies. 

Decies. 

Undecies. 

Duodecies. 

Terdecies. 

Quaterdecies. 

Quindecies. 

Sedecies. 

Deoies et septies. 

Duodevicies. 

Undericies. 

Vicies. 

Semel et vicies. 
Bis et vicies, &c 

Tricies. 

Qu^dragies. 

Quinquagies. 

Sexagies. 

Septuagies. 

Octogies. 

Nonagies. 

Centies. 

Ducenties. 

Trecenties. 

Quadringenties. 

Quingenties. 

Sexcenties. 

Septingenties. 

Octingenties. 

Noningenties. 

Millies. 
Bis millies. 



RemarJcs. 

<5> 1 20. 1. Instead of primus, prior is used, if two only are spoken 
of Alter IB often Maed for secundus. 

2. From thirteen to nineteen, the smaller number is usually put first, 
without et ; as, terttus deeimus /—sometimes the larger, with or withou^ef . 
as, declmus et tertius, or decimus tertius. 

Twenty-first, thirty-first, &c., are often expressed by unus et viee^mus, 
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tiwus et tricestmua. &o.; and twenty-second, &c., by duo, or alter et viesH" 
mus, &c.f in whicn duo is not changed. In the other compound numbers, 
the larger precedes without etj or the smaller with et ; as, tieeslmus quoT' 
tus. or quartus et vieesimus. 

For eighteenth, &c., to fifty-eighth^ and for nineteenth, &c., to fifty- 
ninth, duodevUeHmuSf &g., and undemceAmus, &c., are often used. 

3. In the distributives, eighteen, thirty-eiffht, forty-eight, and nineteen 
and twenty-nine, are often expressed by duodevieerdf &c., and itndevicenif 
&c. 

4. Distributives are sometimes used by the poets for cardinal numbers ; 
as, bina spidSUa, two darts. So likewise m prose, with nouns that want the 
singrular ; as, bituBnuptuBf two weddings. 

The sin^lar of some distributives is used in the sense of a multiplica- 
tive ; as, bmuSf twofold. So temus, qwnuSj septtnus, 

5. For twenty-eight times and thirty-nine times, duodetrides and uiute- 
quadragles are found. 

<^l:i21. To the preceding classes maybe added the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. Muhiplicatives, which denote how many fold. They all 
end in plex, and 'are declined like felix; as, 

SlmpleXy sinffle. QuadrQplex,^<r/b2<2. 

Duplex , twofold J or douUe. QuincCk plex y fivefold. 

Triplex, tkrerfold. Centtkplex, a hundredfold. 

2. Proportionals, which denote how many times one thing is 
greater than another ; as, duplus, twice as great ; tHplus, quad- 
ruplus, octuplus, decuplus. They are declined like bonus. 

3. Temporals, which denote time ; as, bimus, two years old ; 
trimus, three years old ; quadrimus, &c. Also, biennis, of two 
years' continuance; quadriennis, quinquennis, &c. So bimestris, 
of two months' continuance; trimestris, &.c. 

4. Those which denote how many parts a thing contains; as, 
binarius, of two parts ; temarius, &.c. 

5. Interrogatives ; as, quot, how many ? quotus, of what num- 
ber ? quoteni, how many each ? quoties, how many times ? Their 
correlatives are, tot, toHdem, so many ; aliquot, some ; which, 
with quot, are indeclinable ; toties, so often ; aliquoties, several 
times. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 122, Adjectives may be divided into two classes — those 
which denote a variable, and those which denote an invariable, 
quaiity or limitation. 

Thus, htmusy good, altuSj hi^h, and opdeus, dark, denote variable attri- 
butes ; but aneusy brazen, tnvlex, threefold, and diumus, daily, dc^ not 
admit of different degrees in tneir signification. 
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The relations of inferiority, equality, or superiority, which • 
different objects bear to each other, in regard to variable quali- 
ties, are expressed in Latin in different ways. 

Inferiority may be denoted by prefixing to an adjective the 
adverbs minus, less, and mtftime, least ; as, jucundus, pleasant ; 
minus jucundus, less pleasant ; minimi jucundus, least pleasant. 

A small degree of a quality is indicated by sub prefixed to 
an adjective; as, difficllis^ difficult; subdiffidlis, somewhat 
difficult. 

Equality may be denoted by tarn followed by qudm; <Bque 
followed by ac, &c. ; as, kehes aque ac pecus, as stupid as a 
brute. 

^ 1 23. The relation of superiority, to which alone the 
name of comparison is commonly applied, is denoted either by 
prefixing to an adjective certain adverbs or prepositions, or by 
peculiar terminations. Various degrees of superiority are de- 
noted with different degrees of precision, by the prepositions 
per and prcB prefixed to adjectives, and by different adverbs, and 
. other qualifying clauses. The terminational comparison, and 
its equivalent form, expressed by the adverbs magis, more, and 
maxime, most, prefixed to the adjective, denote not a precise, 
but only a relative, degree of superiority. 

That form of an adjective which simply denotes a quality, 
without reference to other degrees of the same quality, is 
called the positive degree ; as, alius , high ; mitis, mild. 

The degrees of relative superiority are two — the com- 
parative and the superlative. 

The comparative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
of two objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to 
the other ; as, altior, higher ; mitior, milder. 

The superlative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
object, or set of objects, in a greater degree than to any of 
the rest ; as, altissimus^ highest ; mitisslmus^ mildest. 

Remarks. 

1. The comparatiye is also used to denote that, at different times, or in 
different circumstances, a quality belongs to the same object in different 
degrees ; as, est sajnetUi&r qudm olim fiat, he is wiser than he was for- 
merly. 

2. The comparative sometimes expresses the proportion between two 
qualities of the same object ; as, e^f doetior quitm sapientior, he Is more 
learned than wise ; that is, his learning is greater than his wisdom. 
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Masc. Fern. Neut 
^ 124. The termination al \ . 

comparative ends in ) *^''' ^^' •*"' 

the terminational superlative in issimiis, issima, is^mum. 

These terminations are added to the root of the positive ; as, 

altiis, altior, a/fissTmus; high, higher, highest. 

mi^is, mitior, mitissXmus; mild, milder, mildest. 

fehx, gen./c/icis,/c/itior,/c/icissimus ; happy, happier, happiest. 

In like manner compare 

Arc'-ivLSj strait, Ca'-rus, rfc«r. C\e' -mens, gen. 'iX3,inereiftd. 

Ca'-pax, capacious. Cni-dfe'-lis, cruel. In'-ers, gen. -lis, sluggtsM. § 23. 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

^ 125. I. Adjectives in er form their superlative by adding 
rimiis to that termination ; as, acer, active ; gen. acris ; compar- 
ative, acrior; superlative, acerrimus. 

In like manner pauper, pauperrlmus. Vetus has a similar saperlatiw, 
veterrimus, as if from veler. 

2. Seven adjectives in lis form their superlative by adding 
Umus to the root : — 

Facllis, facilior, facilllmus, easy. 

Difficilis, difficilior, difficiilTmus, dmcuU. 

Gracilis, gracilior, ^racill]inas, slender. 

Hnmilis, humilior, huraillTmus, low. 

Iinbecillis, imbecillior, imbecilliinus, weak* 

Similis, similior, similliinus, like. 

Dissimilis, dissimilior, dissiinillliuus, unlike. 

3. Five adjectives in ftcus derive their comparatives and 
superlatives from obsolete adjectives in ens : — 

Beneficus, beneficentior, beneficentissTmus, , lenient. 

HonorifTcus, honorificentior, honorificentisstmusj lumornble. 

Magnificus, magnificentior, magnificentisalinus, sjtlentUd. 

Munificus, munificentior, munilicentisslinus, Uberal. 

Maleficus, maleficentissimus, hurtful. 

Adjectives in dicens andvolens form their comparatives and superlatives 
regularly ; but instead of those positives, forms in dicus and vdus are 
more common ; as, 

Benevolens, or benevSlus, benevolentior, benevolentisslmus, benevoleiU, 

4. These five have regular comparatives, but irregular super- 
atives : — 

Dexter, dexlerior, dextimus, rig/U. 

£lxt6ra, (fem.) exterior, extimus, or extrSmus, ovJtward. 
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PoflUlm, (Jem.) poBterior, postremus, or postilmufl, hmd, 
Inftrus, inferior, inf Imus, or imus, ^010. 

Supdrus, superior, . supremus, or summus, high. 

The nominative singular of posUra does not occur in the masculine, 
and that of fxUra wants good authority. 

5. The following are very irregular in comparison : — 



Bonus, 

Mains, 

Magnus, 

Parvus, 

Multus, 

Multa, 

Multum, 

Nequam, 

Frugi, 



melior, 
pejor, 
major, 
minor, 



optlmus, 
ppssimus, 
maximus, 
minimus, 
plurlmus, J 
plurlma, ! 
plurlmum, j 
nequidsTmus, 



good, 
had, 
rtatf greater, 
less, 



better, best. 



plus,* 

nequior, 

frugalior, frugal issimus. 



much. 



worthless, 
frugal. 



greatest, 
least. 

most 



All these form their comparatives and superlatives from obsolete adjec- 
tives, except magnus, whose regular forms are contracted. 



DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 
^ 126. I. Seven adjectives want the positive :— 



Citerior, citlmus, « 
Deterior, deterrimus, worse. 
Interior, intlmus, inner. 
Ocior, ocisslmus, swifter. 



Prior, primus,^ 
Propior, proximus, nuarer. 
Ulterior, ultimus,/arM«r. 



2. Eight want the terminational comparative : — 

Consultus, consultisstmus, skilful. Par, parisslmus, equal. 

Falsus, falsissimusj/o/^e. Persuasus, persuasissimum (neu- 
inclj^tus, inclytissTmus, renowned. ter), persuaded. 

Invictus, invictisslmus, invincible. Sacer, ^acerrlmus, saered. 
Meritus, meritisslmus (rarely used), 
deserving. 

3. Eight have very rarely the terminational comparative : — 

AprTcus, apricisslmus, sunny. Fidus, ^diaaiinns, faithful, 

Bellas, belli8sTmus,^7te. * — ''"- " — -*--'' 



Comis, comissimus, courteous. 
Diversus, diversisstmus, different. 



In Vitus, invitissimus, unwilling. 
Novus, novissTmus, new. 
Vetus, veterrlmus, old. 



4. The following want the terminational superlative : — 



Adolescens, adolescentior, > «^„_^ 
Juvenis, iunior, ^Ir' ^' 

Ahcer, aiacrior, active. 
Coecus, ccecior, blind.. 
Diuturnus, diuturnior, lasting. 
JejQnus, jejunior,/a«fa*n^. 
Infiuitus, infinitior, unlimited. 



Ingens, ingentior, great. 
Licens, licentior, extravagant. 
Longinquus, longinquior, distant. 
Opimus, opimior, rich. 
Proclivis, proclivior, ) inclined 
Pronus, pronior, ) downwards, 
• ■ sequior, worse. 



* See $ 110. 
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Propinqaus, propinqnior, neighbor' Senez, MDior, oU. 

tng, Silvester, or lilTeftrWy nlyettnor, 
Salataris, salutarior, salutary.^ woody. 

Satis, suficUnt ,- satius, yrtferahU. Sinister, sinisterior, left, 

Satur, saturior, fuU. Supinus, suplnior, lying <m <A« ftocsft. 

The superlative of ntvinis and adolesems is supplied bv mmlmaw lutfv, 
youngest ; and that of senez by maxlmus natu, oldest. The comparative! 
minor natu and major natu sometimes also occur. 

Most adjectives also in ilis. dUSf and bUu^ and many in dnus, im, and 
inquus, have no termiuational superlative. 

5. Mauy adjectives have no terminational comparatirc or su- 
perlative. Such are, 

(a.) Adjectives in bunduSj imuSf tnus, oruSy most in imtSf and those in 
us after a vowel (except gutts). Yet assiduus, egregius, exiguuSf pius, 
strenuuSf and vacuttSy are sometimes compared by cnange of termination. 

(b.) The following— o/mttf, calvusy eanus^ <icur^ daudus^ deginer^ dtlirus 
dispar, egenuSj impar^ inttdus^ tacer, mtntwr^ mxrus, prtedUuSf praeox^ rU' 
diSf salvv^j sospes^ vulgaris, and some others. 

^ 127. The comparative and superlative may also be 
fi)rmed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magis, more, and 
maxlme, most; as, idaneus, fit; magis idoneus, maximl idoneus, 

Valde, imprimis, apprime, admddum, &c., and the prepositions 
jn'€B and per, and sometimes perquam, prefixed to an adjective, 
denote a high degree of the quality. 

The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing etiam, 
even, or yet ; and that of both comparative and superlative, by 
prefixing longe, or multd, much, far ; as, longe nobiiisstmus, 
longe melior ; iter mvltd facilius, multd maxima pars. 

Qudm before the superlative renders it more em[ihatic ; as, 
gudmdoctisstmus, extremely learned ; qudm celerrime, as speedily 
as piossible. 

All adjectives whose signification admits of different degreeis, 
if they have no terminational comparison, may be compared by 
means of adverbs. 

Instead of the comparative and superlative degrees, the posi- 
tive, with the prepositions prte, ante, prater, or supra, is some- 
times used; ?iS,pr{B nobis beatus (Cic), happier than we; ante 
alias pulchritudtne insignis (Liv.), most beautiful. Sometimes 
the preposition is used in connection with the superlative ; as, 
ante alios pulcherrtmus omnes (Virg.) 

Among adjectives which denote an invariable quality or 
limitation, and which, therefore, cannot be compared, are those 
denoting matter, time, number, possession, country, part, inter- 
rogation ; also compounds of jugum, somnus, gero, hnd fero, and 
many others. 
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DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 1 28. Derivative adjectives are formed chiefly from 
nouns, from other adjectives, and from verbs. 

I. Those derived from nouns and adjectives are called 
denominatives. The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination eus, added to the root, denotes the ma- 
terial of which a thing is made ; as, aureus, golden ; argenteus, 
of silver ; KgiyeuSf wooden ; vitreus, of glass ; from aurum, 
argcTUum, &c. 

The termination inus has sometimes the same meaning ; as, 
adamantinus, of adamant ; cedrtnus, of cedar ; from addmas 
and cedrus. 

The termination eits is found only in possessives of Greek 
origin ; as, Achilleus, of Achilles ; Sophocleus, &c. 

2. The terminations dUs, arts, iUs, attlis, icius, tcus, ius, and 
inus, denote belonging or relating to ; as, capitdlis, relating to 
the life ; from caput. 

So comitidiis, revoLis ; JipoUindris, consuldris, popvldris ; eivUis, hostllis, 
juvenilis; aquatiUSfJluviati.is; iribuniciuSfpatrici'ug ; belllcus, civiais, Ger- 
manlcus ; accusatorins, imperatorius, rcglus ; canlmis, equlnuSf ferlnus ; 
from comitia, rex, ApoUo, consul, pop^lus, dvis, &jc. 

The termination His sometimes expresses character; as, 
hostilis, hostile ; puerllis, boyish ; from hostis and puer, 

3. Tht termination arius generally denotes profession or oc- 
cupation; as, argentarius, a silversmith; from argentum; — 
coriarius, statuarius; from corium and statua. When added to 
numeral adjectives, it denotes how many parts a thing con- 
tains. See § 121, 4. 

Some of this class are properly substantives. 

4. The terminations osus and lentus denote abundance, ful- 
ness; as, animosus, foil of courage ;yrawrfti/cn^M5, given to fraud; 
from animus and fraus. So lapidosus, vinosus, turbulentus, 
violentus. Before lentus, a connecting vowel is inserted, which 
is commonly u. 

Adjectives of this class are called ampUficatives, See § 104, 13. 

5. From adjectives are formed diminutives in the same man- 
ner as from nouns ; as, d&lciculus, sweetish ; duriusculus, some- 
what hard ; from dulcis and durus^ So lentulus, misellus, par^ 
vulus, &c. See ^ 100, 3, and <^ 104, 12. 

6. From the names of places, and especially of towns, are 
derived adjectives in ensis, inus, as, and dnuSy denoting of or 
belonging to such places. 
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Thus from Jiihina is formed Atheiuensist Athenian ; from C«unub, Cam' 
mgmais. in like manner, from castra and circus come casirensis^ dreemtia. 

Those in ins* are formed from names of places ending in ia and ium ; 
9a,AriciafArie\nus; Caudium, Caudlmts; Capitolium, Capitollnvs; Latmm^ 
Imtlnus. Some names of towns, of Greek orurin, with other terminations, 
also form adjectives in imaa ; as, Tarcnium, '^irenllttMa. 

Most of those in as are formed from noans in vm ; some from nouns in 
a ; as, ^rjtlnum, Arplnas ; Capirui, Capinas. 

Those m anus are formed from names of towns of the first declension, 
or from certain common nouns; as, MbOf Atbdmus ; Roma, Romdnus ; 
CumaSf Cumanus; Tkeba, Thebdnus ;—f(ms^ fontdnus ; mons, montanus ; 
urhsj urbdnus. 

Adjectives with the termination anus are also formed from 
names of men ; as, SuUa^ Sulldnus; Tullius, Tullidnus, 

Names of towns- in polis form adjectives in politdnus ; as, 
Neapolis, Ntapolitdnus. 

Greek names of towns generally form adjectives in ius; as, 
Rkodus, Rhodius ; Lacedcomon, Ldcedccmomus ; — but those in 
a form them in ams ; as, Larhsa, Larissaus ; Smyrna, jS^myr- 

tUBUS. 

7. A large class of derivative adjectives, though formed from 
nouns, have the terminations of perfect participles. They 
generally signify «7eartn^ or furnished with ; as, 

aidtus, winged ; harhdtus^ bearded ; galedtus, helmeted ; auntuSf long- 
eared ; tumtus, torreted \ eorn^UuSf norned ; from ala, barba, galea^ 
auris, &c. 

^ 1£0« II. Adjectives derived from verbs are called verbal 
adjectives. Such are the following classes : — 

1. The termination hundus, added to the first root of the 
verb, with a connecting vowel, which is commonly that of the 
verb, has the general meaning of the present participle ; as, 

errabundus, moribundtis, from erro, morioTf and equivalent to errans, 
moriens. In many the meaning is somewhat strengthened ; as, gratula* 
bundus, full of congratulations ; la4Timabundus, weeping profusely. 

Most verbals in bundus are from verbs of the first conjugation, a few 
fipm those of the third, and but one from the seccmd and fourth re- 
spectively. 

Some verbal adjectives in cundus have a similar sense ; as, rvbicundus, 
verecimdus, from rubeo and vereor. 

2. The termination tdus, added to the root, especially of 
neuter verbs, denotes the quality or state expressed by the 
verb ; as, 

algidus, cold ; calidus, warm ; madidus, moist ; rapidMS, rapid ; from 
tdgeo, caleOy madeo, rapio. 

3. The termination btlis^ added to the root of a verb, with 
its connecting vowel, denotes passively, capability, or desert; as, 

amaffllis, worthy to be loved ; credibilis, deserving credit ; pUeattiiifeti^- 
to 1>e appeased; from amOj credo, placo. . 

7 
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111 adjeetivet of this farm, deriTed from veriw of the fidnf conjugstioiti. 
the comiectiii^ TOwel is i ; sometimes ahw in those from verbs of tlie secona 
comugation, t is used instead of e; as, korribHUs, UniUUMy from horrem 
UMUmo, 

This termination is sometimes added to the third root, with a change oC 
ti into t; ha,JUxihUuj coettlilis, tauUiUuf, itotafieeio (jiezn), dbc. 

4. The termination ilis, added either to the first root of a 
rerb, or to the third root, afler u is removed, has usually a pas- 
sive, but sometimes an active sense ; as, 

agiUsj active ; fexilis, easy to be bent ; dmetOis, ductile ;. mOUSf sewed ; 
Mdliw, baked ; fertllisj fertile ; from ago, &c. 

5. The termination ictus or itius, added to the third root of 
the verb, after u is removed, has a passive sense^ as JictitiuSy 
feigned ; conductitius, to be hired ; supposititius, substituted, 
from Jingo {Jictu), &c. 

6. The termination ax, added to the root of a verb, denotes an 
inclination, often one that is faulty ; as, audax, audacious ; 2o- 
quax, talkative ; rapax^ rapacious ; from audeo, loquor, rapio, 

^ 130. III. Adjectives derived from participles, and re- 
taining their form, are called participials ; as, amans, fond 
of; doctus, learned. 

IV. Some adjectives are derived from adverbs, and are called 
adverbials ; as, crasttnuSy of to-morrow ; hodiemus, of this day ; 
from eras and hodie. 

V. Some adjectives are derived from prepositions, and may 
be called prepositionals ; as, canttarius, contrary, from contra ; 
posterus, subsequent, from post. 



COMPOSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^131. Compound adjectives are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns; as, caprtpes, goat-footed— of caper and 
. pes ; ignicomus, having fiery hair— of ignis and coma. 

2. Of a noun and an adjective ; as, noetivagus, wandering in 
the night— of nox and vagus. 

3. Of a noun and a verb ; as, comtger, bearing horns — of 
comu and gero ; letifer, bringing death— of ktum and fero. 
So camivorus, causidtcus, ignivomus, lucifugus, pariiceps. 

4. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, oiqucBvus, of the same 
age— of <Bquus and eevum; celertpes, swift-footed— of eeler and 
pes. So centimdnus, decennis, magnantmus, misencorSy unaU' 

6. Of two adjectives ; as, centumgemtnus, havmg a huu- 
dred arms; multicdvus, having many cavities. 
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6. Of an adjective and a verb ; as, brevildquens, speaking 
briefly— of brevis and Ioq»»r; magnificus, magnificent— of tMXg" 
nus tLud facto. 

7. Of an adjective and a termination; as, quoKsamfiu^ 
qnotcuRque, uterque. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noan 
or adjective, it usually ends in t. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place; as, magnanlmus-^of mag* 
nus and ammus, 

8. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, bicorpor, two-bodied — of bis 
and corpus. 

9. Of an adverb and an adjective ; as, malefiduSj unfaith- 
ful ; maUsdnuSf insane. 

10. Of an adverb and a verb; as, beneftcus, beneficent— of 
bene tindfacio; malevdlus, malevolent — of mah and voh. 

11. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, amenSf mad^-of a and 
mens. So consors, decdhr, deforms, implumis^ inermis. 

12. Of a preposition and an adjective ; as, concavus, con- 
cave ; infidus, unfaithful. So improvidus, percdrus, pradives, 
subaUndus. 

13. Of a preposition and a verb; as, continuus, con^nual— ^f 
con and teneo; inscius^ ignorant— of tit and scto. So prttcipuus^ 
promiscuuSy superstes. 

Remark. When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
flometirnes changrd, to adapt it to that which follows it ; as, impr€uien9~^ 
of ia and prudem. 

» 

PRONOUNS. 

^132. A pronoun is a word which supplies the place 
of a noun. 

There are eighteeh simple pronouns : — 
l^go, /. Hie, this or he. Snits, his, hers, it»f &c 

TUfthou, Ib, that or he. Cujina^ tokose? 

Sui, of himself, &c. Q'lis ? ipAo 7 Nonter, our. 

nie, that or he. Qui, who. Vester, your. 

\pae, himself . Mens, my. Nostras, of owr «wii«ry. 

Iste, that or he. Tuus, thy. Cujas ? of what country ? 

Three of these — ego, tu, and sui — are substantives ; the re- 
maining fifteen, and all the compound pronouns, are adjectives. 

E^o and tu are a species of ap]>el]atives of general application. Ero is 
tisea by a speaker, to designate liimself; tUyto designate the person wnom 
he addresses. £^o is of 3ie first person, tu of the second. 
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Sia is also a general wjpellatiye, of the third person, and has oIwsfs s 
reflexive signification. The oblique cases of ego and tu are also usea re- 
flexive] j, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or second 
person. 

The remaining jHronouns are adjectives, as thev serve to limit the mean- 
ing of substantives ; and they are pronouns, because, like substantive 
pronouns, they may designate any object in certain situations or circum- 
stances. 

MeuSf tuuSf suuSf nogtery vester, and nostraSf have the same extent of sig- 
nification as the suhstantive pronouns from which, they are derived^ and are 
equivalent to the genitive cases of those pronouns. 

Pronouns^ like substantives and adjectives, are declined ; but 
they all want the vocative, except tu, mens, noster, and nostras, 
Sui also, from the nature of its signification, wants the nomina- 
tive in both numbers. 

The substantive pronouns take the gender of the objects which 
they denote. The adjective pronouns, tike adjectives, have 
three genders. 

SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 133. The substantive pronouns are thus declined: — 
Singular. 
N. e'-go, /.• tu, thou. 



G. me'-i. of me. tu'-i, of tKee. { ^^,!^' ^ 

D, m\''\\\, to me. iih'^i* to thee. sih'-x* to himself ,&L€i. 

Ac. me, me. te, thee. se, himself, &c. 

F. tu, O thou. 

Ah. me, tnth me. te, unth thee. se, with himself , &c. 

Plural. 

N. ' nos, we. vos, ye or you. 



^ tnos'-trura > ^ ves-trum or)^/-^,^, ,. ^ ^, , 
^lornos'.iti.Vf'^- ves'-tri, {"-fy^- ^"-'; "/ <*««*«&«• 
£>. Do'-bis, to U3. vo'-bis, to you. sib -i, to themselves^ 

Ac. nos, us. vos, you. se, themselves. 

V. vos, O ye or you. 

Ab, no'-bis, with us. vo -bis, unth you. se, with themselves. ' 

RemnrJcs. 

1. MiM is very rarely contracted into mi. So min' for fiuibme, Pers. 

2. The syllable met is sometimes annexed to the substantive pronoois, 
in an intensive sense, either with or without ipse ; as, egdmet, I myself; 

•See 518,2. 
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mUhimet ipsiy for myself. It is not annexed, however, to tiie (eBitiyes plural, 
nor to te in the nominatiye or vocatiTe. In these oases of l», tuU or 
iuUmet is used. In the accusative and ablative, tti^ in the sin^^ular, and 
MM in both numbers, are employed intensively. Jfspte, medf and ted, for 
me and te, and tis for tin, occur in the comic writers. 

8. Jfosiriltm and vegtrUm are contracted from lUMtrdrum, lUMCrdntm, and 
wegtr&rum, vegtrdrum, 

4. The preposition cicm is affixed to the ablatives of these pvoniMuia is 
both numbers ; as, ms€um, nobiseum, &c. 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

^134. Adjective pronouns may be divided into the 
foHowing classes : — demonstrativey intensive, relative^ inter" 
rogative, indefinite, possessive, and patriaL 

Note. Some pronouns belong to two of these classes. 



DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS.. * 

Demonstrative pronouns are sueh as specify what object 
is meant. 

They are iUe, iste, hie, and is, and their compounds, and are 
thus declined : — 



Singular. 

M, F. M 

N. ilMe, il'-la, il'-lud, 
G. il.li'-u8,» il-ir-u8, il-Ii'-us, 
D. ilMi, UMi, iMi, 
Ac, il'-lum, ilMam, ilMud, 



Plural 

M. F. JV. 

ilMi, il'-I«, il'-la, 

il-16'-rum, il-la'-rum, il-lo'-ram^ 

ilMis, UMis, il'-lis, 

ilMos, ilMas, ilMa, 



Ab. UMo. il'-ia. ilMo. U'-lis. UMis. 
Iste b declined like iUe. 
. Singular. Plural, 



il'-lis. 



M. F M 

N. hie, h«Q, hoc, 

Gr. hu'-jus, ha'-jas, hu-jus, 

X>. huic,t huic, huic, 

Ac. hanc, banc, hoc, 

K 

Ab. hoc. hac. hoc. 



M. F. JV. 

hi, hse, hsc, 

ho'-rum, ha'-*nim, ho'-rum, 

his, his, his, 

bos, has, hec, 



bis. 



bis. 



bis. 



See « 15. 



t Pronoonced hike. See ) 9. 
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Singular. 
M. F. JV. 
is, e'-a, id, 
e'-jus, e'-ju3, e'-jus, 
c'-i, e'-i, -e'-i, 
Ac. e'-um, e'-am, id. 

Ah e'-o. e'-k. e'-o. 



G. 
D. 



Plural 
M. F. a: 

i'-i, e'-aB,. e'-a, 

e-o'-rum, e-a'-rum, e-6'-rum, 

i'-is or e'-is, i'-is or e'-is, i'-is or e'-is, 

e'-os, e'ras, e'-a. 



i'-is or e'-is. i'-is or e'-is. i'-is ore'-i». 



Remarks, 

1. Instead of ille, oUus was anciently used; whence oUi in Virgil. 7Z7«, 
fem., for Ulius and illif is found in Lucretius and Cato, as also hiBc for ha 
in Plautus and Terence. Eii for et, im for eum, mnd thus and ilims for m, 
occur in Plautus ; and <me, fern., for 6Z; and edbus for i/5, in Cato. 

S. From cccc, lo! and the accusative of iZZc, r'^^e, and »,are formed eecil- 
luTHf eccillamf eccillud, ercum, eccam, ik^.^ in both numbers. Eccillum is 
sometimes contracted into eilum. Ecca, nom. fem., also occurs. 

3. Istic and itlic are compounded of iste hicy and ille hie. The former 
sometimes retains the aspirate, as isthic. They are more emphatic than UU 
and iste. 

Istic is thus declined :— 

Singular, 
M. F. JV. 

JV. ist'-ic, ist'-sec, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc, 
^c. ist'-unc, iiit'-anc, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc. 
M. ist'-oc. ist'-ac. ist'-oc. 

lUic is declined in the same manner. 

4. Ce, intensive, is sometimes added to the several cases of hie, and 
rarely to some cases of the other demonstrative pronouns ; as, kujusce, 
hosce, hascCf hisce ; Uldeej istdccy ejuscey isUBcce, iisce. When ne, interroga* 
tive, is also annexed, ce becomes ci ; as, A^ecdfnc, hoacinej kisclne; istucclfu, 
istaccinef istosdine ; illieclnef illancclne. 

5. To the genitives singular of the demonstrative and relative pronouns, 
modif the genitive of modus, is often annexed, either with or without an 
intervening particle ; as, hujusmddi, or hujuscemOdi^ of this sort ; cujus 
mddif &c. 

6. Dem is annexed to is, forming idem, the same^ which ifl 
thus declined : — 



JIT. 


F. 


Jf. 


Ac] 




ist'-aeo 



M. 

Jf. i'-dem, 
G. e-jus -dem, 
D. e-I'-dem, 
Ac. e-un'-dem, 

V. 

Ab. e-O'-dem. 



Singular, 

F. 
e'-a-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-i'-dem, 
e-an'-dem, 

e-a'-dem. 



JV. 
i'-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-i'-dem, 
i'-dem, 

e-O'-dem, 
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Plural 

M, F. JV. 

JV. i-I'-dem, e-fs'-dem, e'-tt-dein, 

O. e-o-run'-dem, e-a-run'-dem, e-o-run'-dem, 

j^ C e-is'-dem, or > C e-is'-dem, or ) C e-ia'-dem, or 

I i-is'-dem, y ( i-is'-dem, ) I i-is'-dem, 

^c. e-os'-dem, e*as'-dein, e'-ft'dem, "- 

V. 1 

oL C e-is'-dem, or'i C e-is'-dem, or > C e-is'-dem, or 

*'• I i-is'-dem. ) \ i-ia'-dem. > i i-iu'-dem. 

Note. In compound pronouns, m before d is changed into n ; as, etiii- 
dem, &c. 

INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 135. Intensive pronouns are such as serve to render 
an object emphatic. 

To this class helong ipse, and the intensive compounds 
already mentioned. ^^ 133, 2, and 134, 4. 
Ijpse is thus declined : — 

Singular. Plural, 

M. F. JV. M. F. JV. 



iV. ip'-se, ip'-sa, ip'-sum, 
G. ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, ip-sl'-us, 
I}, ip-si, ip'-si, ip'-si, 
Ac, ip^-sum, ip'-sam, ip'-sum, 

F. 

Ab, ip'-so. ip'-s&. ip -so. 



ip'-si, ip'-sae, ip'-sa, 

ip-so'-rum, ip-sa'-rum,ip-8d'-rum, 
ip'-sis, ip'-sis, ip'-sis, 
ip'-sos, ip'-sas, ip'-sa, 

ip'-sis. ip'-sis. ip'-sis. 



RemarJcs. 

1 . Ipse is commonly subjoined to noons or pronouns ; BBf Jupiter ipse, 
iu ipse, Jupiter himself, &c. 

3. A nominative ipsits, and a superlative ^psissimuSf his very self, aie 
found in comic writers. 

3. The compounds eapse, eampse, and reapse, are contracted for ed ipsd, 
earn ipsam, and re ipsd. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 136. Relative pronouns are such as relate to a pre- 
ceding noun. 

They are qui, who, and the compounds quicunque and quis" 
quis, whoever. 

In a general sense, the demonstrative pronouns are often relatives ; but 
the name is commonly appropriated to those above specified. They serve 
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to introduce a proposition, limitinflror explaining a preceding noun, to which 
they relate, and which is called me antecedent. 

Qui is thus dechned : — 

Singular. PlurdL 

M. F. a: M. F. M 

qui, qu89, qus, 

quo'-rum, qua'-rum, quo'-rum, 

qui'-bus, qui'-bus, qui'-bus, 

quos, quas^ quae^ 



N. qui, qu?e, quod, 

G. cu'-jus, cu^-jus, cu-jus, 

D. cui,* cui, cui, 

Ac. quein, quam, quod, 

Ab. quo. qui. quo. 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. 



Remarks. 

1. Qui is sometimes used for the ablative singular, in all genders, and 
rarely for the ablative plural. To the ablatives quo, qud, and quiy cum is 
sometimes annexed ; but it is usually placed before the ablative plural. 

2. Queis and quis are sometimes used in the dative and ablative plural 
for quibus, Cujus and cui were anciently written quojus and quoi. 

Quicunque, or quicumque, is declined like qui. 

Qia is sometimes separated from eunque, by the interposition of one or 
more words. 

Quisquis is thus declined : — 

Singular. PluraL 

M. F. JV. M. 

A*, quis'-quis, quis'-quis, quid'-quid, | JV*. qui'-qui, 

^c, quem'*quem, quid'-quid, I D. qui-bus'-quI-buB. 

M. quo'-quo. qua'-qu&. quo'-quo. i 

Note. Quicquid is sometimes used for quidqtdd. Quiqui for quisquis 
occurs in Plautus. 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

<^ 137. Interrogative pronouns are such as serve to 

inquire which of a nuniber of objects is intended. 

They are 

9*H" ' A who 7 what 7 Ecquis ? ) Cujus ? whose f 

guisnam ? S Ecquisnam ? V is any one 7 Cujas ? ofwhai 

o •*' ^i iwhich7whai7 Nnmquis.? ) country? 

i^uinam r s 

1. Quis is used substantively ; qui, adjectively. Qui is de- 
clined like qui the relative. 

* Pronounced ki. See $9. 
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Quis is thus declined : — 
Singular. 





M. 


F. 


M 


N, 


quis, 


quae. 


quid, 


a. 


cu'-jus, 


cu'-jus, 


cu'-jus, 


V. 


CUl, 


CUl, 


CUl, 


Ac. 


queDQ, 


quam, 


quid. 


V. 









Ab. quo. qui. 



quo. 



Plural. 
M. F. M 

qui, qus, quie, 

quo'-rum, qua'-rum, quo-rum, 
qui'-bus, qui -bus, qui'-bus, 
quos, quas, quse, 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. 



Remarks on q.uis and qui, 

(a.) Quia is sometimes used by comic writers in the feminine, and even 
in tbe neuter. So also quisnam ^ quisque and quist/uam occur as feminine. 

(b.) (^ui is used for the ablative of quis and qui, in all genders, as it is for 
that of the relative qui. 

(c.) ^is and qui have sometimes the signification of indefinite pronouns 
(some one, any one), especially afler ec, sij ne, nisi, num^ quoy qiutntOf and 
quum. They are also occasionally used in the sense of quaiis ? what sort ? 

2. The compounds quisnam and quinam have the signification 
and declension of quis and qui respectively. 

3. Ecquis and numquis, or nunquis, are declined and used 
like quis. 

But ecqua is sometimes found in the nominative singular feminine ; and 
the neuter plural of nunquis is nvnqua. 

Ecqui aiMi nunqui also occur, declined like the interrogative qui^ and, 
like that, used adjectively. 

4. Ecquisnam is declined like ecquis ; but it is found only in 
the singular ; — in the nominative in all genders, and in the abla- 
tive masculine. 



5. Cujus is also defective: — 
Singular, 



JV. cu'-jus, 
.^e. cu'-jum, 
M. 



F. 

cu'-ja, 



JV. 
cu'-jum. 



gam, 



cu'-jJl. 



Plural. 
F. 

JV. CU-JSB, 

jSc. cu'-jas. 



6. Cujas is declined like an adjective of one termination ; 
cuja^, cujdtis. It is found in the genitive and accusative sin- 
gular, and the nominative plural. 

Note. The interrogative pronouns are sometimes used, in dependent 
clauses, when there is no question. They are then called indefinites ; as, 
nescio qtUs sit^ I know not who he is. Qu£, in this sense, is found for 
quis; tm, pdsit apiritf he discloses who he is. 
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INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

^ 138. Indefinite pronouns are such as denote an ob 
ject, in a general manner, without indicating a particular 
individual. They are 

AlTquis, 9om€ one, Quisqaam, any one. Quidam, a eertoin one 

Siquis, {f any. Quispiam, some one, Quilibet, > any one you 

Hequiaj lesi amy, UnusMjuisque, eodk. Quivis, y please. 
QauM]ue, every one. 

1. Aliquis is thus declined : — 

SmguiUw, 
M. F, JV. 

alM-qua, alM-quod, or quid, 

al-i-ca'-jus, al-i-cu'-jus, 

al'-I-cui, al'-I-cui, 

al'-!-quam, alM-quod, or quid, 

al'-I^qoA. alM-quo. 

Plwcd. 

F. Jf. 

al'-l-qaGB, al'-I-qua, 

al-i-qua'-rum, al-i-quo'-rum, 

a-iiq'-ul-bus, a-Iiq'-ul-bus, 

al'-i-quas, alM-qua, 



JV. 


al'-I-qois, 


G. 


al-i-cQ'-ju8, 
alM-cui, 


D. 


Ac, 


al'-I-quem, 


V, 




M, 


al'-I-quo. 




M. 


JV. 


alM-qui, 


G. 


al-i-qud'-rum, 


D. 


a-ljq'-uf-bu«,* 


Ac, 


al'-l-quos, 



V. 



Ah. a-Iiq'-ui-bus. a-liq'-ui-bus. a-Iiq'-uT-bns. 

2. Siquis and nequis are declined in the same manner. 
But they sometimes have qua in the nominatiye singular feminine. 
All(fui, siquiy and nequi, are found for aliqviSf &x:., and the ablatives atlqui 

and stqui also occur. 

Alltfuid^s'quid, and Tuqvid^ like quid^ are used substantively; alUquod^ 
&c., like quodf are used adjectively. 

3. Quisque, quisquaniy and quispiam^ are declined like quis. 
But in the neuter singular, quisque has quodque, auidque, or quicque; 

quisquam has quidquam. or quicquam; and quispiam nas quodpiamy quid- 
piam^ or quipptam. 

Quisquam wants the plural, and quispiam is scarcely used in that num- 
ber, except in the nominative feminine, qutepiam. 

4. Unusquisque is compounded of unus and quisque, and both 
words are declined. 

Thus unusquisque, uniuscujusque, unicuiqnef unumquemqugf &c. The 
neuter is unumquodque, or unumquidque. It has no plural. 

5. Quidam, quiUhet, and quivis, are declined like ^i, except 
that they have quod, or quid, in the neuter. 

Quidam has usually n before d in the accusative singular and genitlTV 
plural ; as, quendam, quorundam, &c. 

* Pronounced a-lik'-wt-bus. See $J 9, and 19, 4. 
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POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 1 39. The possessive are derived from the substantive 
pronouns, and from quis, and designate something belong- 
ing to their primitives. 

They are meus, tuus,isuus, noster, vester, and agus, Meus, 
tuus, and suus, are declined like bonus. (§ 105.) Meus has in 
the vocative singular masculine mi, and very rarely meus, 

Cujus is also declined like bonus ; but it is defective. See 
§ 137, 5. 

Noster and vester are declined like piger. See ^ 106. 

Remarks. 

1. The termination jpte intensive is sometimes annexed to the ablative 
singular of the possessive pronouns ; as, suapu pondin, by its own weight ; 
9uiipU manu, by his own hand. 

2. SuuSy like its primitive suiy has always a reflexive signification. These 
pronouns are hence called rtfiexive. Mats, htus, noster, and vestsr, are also 
nsed reflexively, when the 'subject of the proposition is of the first or 
second person. See § 132. 

PATRIAL PRONOUNS. 

These are nostras and cigas. See § 137, 6. They are de- 
clined like adjectives of one termination ; as, nostras, nostroHs 



VERBS. 

<^ 140. A verb is a word by which something is af- 
firmed of a person or thing. 

That of which any thing is affirmed is called the subject 
of the verb. 

A verb either expresses an action or stato ; as, puer legit, the 
boy reads ; virtus lauddtur, virtue is praise d ; equus currit, the 
horse runs ; aqua calet, the water i5 warm ;— or it connects an 
attribute with a subject ; as, terra est rotunda, the earth is round. 

All verbs belong to the fomier of these classes, except gum, I am, the 
most common use of which is, to connect an attribute With a subject. 
When so nsed, it is called a copida. 

^ 141, Verbs are either active or neuter. 

I. An active verb expresses such an action as requires 
the addition of an object to complete the sense ; as, amo te, 
I love thee ; sequitur consulem, he follows the consul. 

Most active verbs may express action in two ways, and, for 
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this purpose, have two forms, which are called the (uHve and 
passive voices. 

1. A verb in the active voice represents the agent as acting 
upon some person or thing, called the object ; as^ puer legit 
librum, the boy is reading a book. 

2. A verb in the passive voice represents the object as being 
acted upon by the agent ; as, liber legttur a puero^ a book is 
read by the boy. 

Remark. By comparing the two preceding examples, it will be seen 
that they have the same meaning. The passive voice may thus be sub- 
stituted at pleasure for the active, by making the object of the active the 
subject of tne passive, and placing toe subject of the active in the ablative 
case, with or without the preposition a or oA, according as it is a voluntary 
or involuntary agent. The active form is used to direct the attention 
especially to the agent as acting ; the passive, chiefly to exhibit the object 
as acted upon. In the one case the object, in the other the agent, is fre- 
quently omitted, and left indefinite ; as, puer legit ^ the boy is reading, i. e. 
librunif Utiras, &c., a book, a letter, &c. j virtus laudatury virtue is praised, 
i. e. ah kominibusj by men. 

The two voices are distinguished from each other by peculiar 
terminations. 

^ 142. II. A neuter verb expresses such an action or 
state, as does not require the addition of an object to com- 
plete the sense ; as, equus currit, the horse runs ; ego sedeo, 
I sit. 

Many verbs, in Latin, are considered as neuter, which are usually 
translated by an active verb in English. Thus indvJgeOf I indulge, noceo, 
1 hurt, pareOy I obey, are reckoned among neuter verbs. In strictness, 
such verbs denote rather a state tlian an action, and their sense would be more 
exactly expressed by the verb to be with an adjective ; as, " I am indul- 
gent, 1 am hurtful," &c. Some verbs in Latin, which do not usually take 
an object after them, are yet active, since the object is omitted by an ellip- 
sis. Tlius credo properly signifies to inirusty and, in this sense, admits an 
object ; as, credo tibi stutttem metim, I intrust my safety to you ; but it 
usually means to believe j as, crede mihiy believe me. 

Remark I. Neuter verbs have, in general, only the form of 
the active voice. They are, however, sometimes used imper- 
sonally in the passivs voice. 

2. The neuter verbs avdeoj I dare, fido^ I trust, gaudcOj I rejoice, and 
soleOf { am wont, have the passive form in the perfect and its cognate 
tenses ; as, ausus sum, I dared. These verbs are called neuter passives. 

3. The neuter verbs vapaJo, I am beaten, and veneOy 1 am sold, have an 
active form, but a passive meaning, and are called neutral passives. 

4. Some verbs, both active and neuter, have only the form 
of the passive voice. These are called deponent verbs, from de-f 
pdno, to lay aside, as having laid aside their active form, and 
their passive signification ; as, sequor, I follow ; morior, I die. 

Note. Verbs are sometimes sud to be transitive and intransitive^ rather 
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tihioi ttBtlve and neuter. The fonuer terma ue mere mgmfixmAt %ot the 
latter are more commonly used, and hAve the same meanip^. 

To verbSf besides voices, belong moods, tenses, mmJkr9t 
and persons^ 

MOODa 

^ 143. Moods are forms of the verb, deRO^mg the» 
manner of the action or state expressed by the verb. There 
are in Latin four moods — the indicative^ the subjunctive^ the 
imperative^ and the infinitive. 

1. The indicative mood is that form of the veib which 
is used in independent and absolute assertions ; as, amOy I 
love ; amdboy 1 shall love. 

2. The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to express an action or state simply as conceived 
by the mind ; hs^ sime obsecret, redibo ; if he entreat me, 
I will return. 

3. The imperative mood is that form of the verb whieh 
is used in commanding, exhorting, or entreating; as^ ama^ 
love thoo. 

4. The infinitive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to denote an action or state indefinitely, without 
limiting it to any person or thing as its subject ; as, amdrcy 
to love. 

TENSES. 

^ 144. Tenses are forms of the, verb, denoting the 
times of the action or state expressed by the verb. 

1. Time admits of a threefold division, into present, past, and 
fiiture ; and, in each of these times, an action may be repre- 
sented either as going on, or as completed. From these two 
divisions arise the six tenses of a Latin verb, each of which is 
disliiignished by its peculiar termmations. 

2. They are called the present^ imperfectyjuturej perfect, 
pluperfect, and Juture perfect tenses. 

Present r action '% amo, I lore, or am lovinff ; Preaeni ttnae. 
¥aeA < not oom- >»isdQ«Hi. I vaa loving ; Trnpetftet fenfc 
Fatore ( pleted; ) amdbo, I «h«Jl love, or be loving ; Fnfttn tt/m- 

Presence action f am&vif I have loved ; Perfect Un^. 
Past < com- > amnvliramj I had loved ; Pluperfect tense. 
Ftttvro C pleted; ) «4iuioiiw, I shaU hav« lov«d ; I\amre petfiet Sum 
8 
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8. There is the same number of tenses in the passive voice, 
in which actions not completed ai;e represented by simple forms 
of the verb, and those which are completed by compound forms* 

Present C action f amor^ I am loved ; Present UnH. 
Past < not com- > amabar, I was loved ; Imperfect tense. 
Future ^ pleted ; ^ amcUtor, I shall be loved ; FtUitre tense. 

Present C ^action > arttdtus suikf or /m\ I hove been loved ; Perfect tense. 
Past 7 com- > amAtus eram^ or fuiram, I had been loved ; Plvperfeet. 
Future ^ pleted ; } amAtus ero, or fiUro,! shall have been loved ; Future 

[Perfect. 

^ 145. I. The present tense represents an action as 
now going on^ and not completed ; as, amoy I love, or am 
loving* 

I. Any existing^ custom, or general truth, may be expressed 
by this tense ; as, apud Partkos, signum dtttur tympdno ; among 
the Parthians, the signal is given by a drum. 

2. The present tense may also denote an action which has existed for 
some time, and which still exists ; as, tot annos bella gero ; for so many 
years I have waged, and am still waging war. 

3. The present tenap is sometimes used to describe past actions, in order 
to give animation to discourse ; as, desiliunt ex equisyprovdlant in primum ; 
they dismount, they fly forward to the front. 

II. The imperfect tense represents an action as going on 
at some past time, but not then completed ; as, amdbamy I 
was loving. 

1. The imperfect sometimes denotes repeated or customary 
past action ; as, legebam, I was wont to read. 

2. It may also denote an action which had existed for some time, and 
which was still existing at a certain past time ; as, audiebat jamdudwm 
verba ; he had loiig heard, and was still hearing the wordcp. 

3. This tense is sometimes used for the present, in letters^ with refer- 
ence to the time of their being read ; as, expectdiam, X was expecting', 
(when I wrote). 

4. The imperfect also sometimes denotes intention or preparation to act 
at some past time ; as, oUm dim dabamf formerly when I was ready to 
give. 

III. The future tense denotes that an action will be going 
on hereafter, witliout reference to its completion ; as, amdbo^ 
I shall love or be loving. 

IV. The perfect tense represents an action either as just 
completed, or as completed in some indefinite past tinoe ; 
as, amaviy I have loved, or I loved. 

In the former sense, it is called the perfect definite ; in the lai- 
ter^ which is more common, it is called the perfect ind^nit€^ 
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V. The pluperfect tense represents a past action as com- 
pleted, at or before the time of some other past action or 
event; as, litter as scripseram, antequam nuncms verdt ; I 
hid written the letter, before the messenger arrived. 

VI. T)\e futare perfect tense denotes that an action will 
b 3 completed, at or before the time of some other future 
a :tion or event y as, cam co^nuyero, pro^ficiscar ; when IshaU 
h ive supped, I will go. 

This tense is often, but improperly, called \he future stthjunctive. It ha« 
tl.e signification of the indicative mood, and corresponds to the second Ju-^ 
du re in English. 

Note. The present, imperfect, and fiiture tenses passive, in English, 
d* • not express the exact sense of those tenses in Latin, as denoting an ac- 
ti 'U which is, was, or will be, going on at a certain time. Thus laudor 
si^^nifies, not '* I am praised," but '* I am in tlie act of being praised," or, 
if such an expression is admissible, '* I am being praised." 

Remark 1. The six tenses above enumerated are found only 
in the indicative mood. 

2. The subjunctive mood has the present and past, but no 
future tenses. 

The tenses of the subjunctive mood have less deiiniteness of meaning, 
■ tho " — . . 



i«i:t, besides their common signs, may or can^ tnay ?uivk or can have, must, 
in certain connections, be translatedf by might, could, loovJd, or should; 
m'ght. have, conid have, &e. The tenses of mis mood must oAen, also, be 



i£ uislated bj the corresponding tenses of the indicative. For a more full 
account of the signification of the tenses of the subjunctive mood. 
Me,) §200. 

3. The imperative mood has but one tense, which is called 
the present, but which, from its nature, has a reference to the 
future. 

4. The infinitive mood has three tenses — the present, perfect, 
and future ; the first of which denotes an incomplete,the second 
a completed action, and the last an action to be performed. 

NUMBERS. 

^ 146. Numbers are forms of the verb, denoting the 
u lity or plurality of its subject. Verbs, like nouns, have 
ti/o numbers — ^the singular and the plural. 

PERSONS. 

^ 147. Persons are forms of the verb, appropriated to 
tl'e different persons of the subject, and accordingly called 
the first; second; and third persons. 
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1. As the imperative moopd expresses the action which a second 
or third person is required to perform, it has termioations cor- 
responding to those persons only* 

2. The signification of the infinitive mood not being limited U> 
mny subject, at admits no change to express either Dumber or 
|)er8o&. 

3. The following are the terminations of the different persons 
of each number, in the indicative and subjunctive moods in both 
voices : — 

Active. Passive. 

Person. 1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

Shiguiar. — 8, t; r, ris, tur; 

Plural, mus, tis, nt. mur, mini, ntur. 
These may be called persomd terminations. 

Remark 1. The first person (dngolar, in the active voice, ends either in 
^ or in a vowel. 

2. The perfect indicative active is irregular in the second person singu- 
lar, and in one of the forms of the third person plural. 

3. The passive form above given applies to the simple tenses only. 

4. The pronouns of the first and second persons are seldom expressed 
in Latin as subjects of a finite verb, the several persons being sufficiently 
distinguished by th6 'terminations of the verb. 



PARTICIPLES, OERUNDS, AND SUPINES 

^ 148. 1. A participle is a word derived from a verb, 
und partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an 
adjective. 

Like a verb, it has difiTereut voices and tenses ; like an adjec- 
tive, it has declension* and gender; and like both, it has two 
numbers. 

Active verbs have usually /bi/r participles — two in the active 
*voice, a present and a future; as, amans, loving; €tmaturus, about 
to love ; — and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a future ; 
as, arndtuSf loved, or having been loved ; amandus, to be loved. 

Neuter verbs have usually only the participles of the active 
voice. 

Deponent verbs, both active and neuter, may have the partici- 
ples of both voices. 

% Gerunds are verbal nouns, used only in the oblique cases, 
and expressing the action or state of the verb. Like other ab- 

* See ii 105 and IIU 
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8 bract noans, they are found only in the singular number ; as^ 
umamU, of loving, &c. 

3. Supines also are verbal nouns of the fourth declension in 
1 he accusative and ablative singular ; as, amdtum, to love ; amdtu, 
to be loved. The supine in um is called the former supine ; that 
in M, the loiter. The former b commonly used in an active, the 
latter in a passive sense. 



CONJUGATION. 

^ 149. The conjugation of a verb is the regular forma- 
tion and arrangement of its several parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

There are four conjugations, which are characterizeJ by 
the vowel before re in the present of the infinitive active. 
In the first conjugation, it is d long ; 

In the second, i long ; 

In the third, i short; 

In the fourth, t long. 

Note. Do, dare, to give, and auch of iti eompounds as are of the first 
eonjugatioii, have d short before re. 

^ 150. A verb consists of two parts— -the root, and the 
. verbal termination. 

1. The root of a verb consists of tho^e letters which are not 
changed by inflection; as, am in amo, amd6am, hxaavirim, 
Bmdius. This may be called the general root. 

2. There are also three special roots, from which, by the ad- 
dition of certain terminations, all the parts of the verb are 
readily formed. The first of these roots is (bund in the present 
of the indicative, and is the same as the general root ; the sec- 
ond is found in the perfect ; and the third in the supine, or per' 
feet participle. ' 

3. In regular verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the second root is formed by adding, respectively, dv, cw, 
and tv, to the general root ; and the third root by a similar ad- 
dition of dtu, etu, and itu. 

Many verl^, however, in these three conjugations, form their 
second and third roots irregularly, as do almost all in the sec- 
ond, a great part adding u and ttu, instead of ev and etu. 

4. In the third conjugation, the second root either is the 
same as the first, or is formed from it by adding s ; the third 
root is formed by adding tu. See ^ 171. 

8» 
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Note. In the Becoad and fonrtli eonju^tions, e and i he^nte «M 
considered as belonging not to tAe root, but to the termination. In verba 
whose second or third roots are formed irregularly, the general root often 
sndergoeB'tNinie change in the paits derived from them. 

5. The vowel which unites the general root with the remain- 
ing letters of the verb, is called the connecting vowel. Each 
conjugation, except the third, is, in a great degree, distinguished 
by a peculiar connecting vowel, which is the same as character- 
izes the infinitives. See ^ 149. 

In the third conjugation, the connecting vowel is generally e or i. In 
the second and fourth conjugations, and in verbs in to of the third, a sec- 
ond connecting vowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the 
Mlajufgalion ; as, a in doceant, u in capiwnt, Slc. 

In veii>s whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con- 
necting vowel often disappears, or is changed in the parts derived from 
those roots , but it is almost always found in the parts derived from the 
fint r^AK, 

^151. 1. From the ^rst root are derived, in each voice, 
the present, imperfect, and future indicative ; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, the imperative, and the present infinitive. 
From this root are derived also the present participle, the gerund, 
and the future participle passive. 

9. From the second root are derived, in the active voice, the 
perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative; the perfect 
sndpluperfectsabjunctive, 4Lnd the perlect infinitive. 

3. From the third root are derived, in the active voice, the 
Biiptne mum, and the littore participle, the latter iof which, with 
$ihe verb esse^ constitutes the future infinitive. 

From this root are derived, in the paa^ve voice, the supine in 
»4 and the perfect participle, from the latter of which, with the 
verb sum, are formed all the tenses which in the active are de- 
prived from the second root. The future infinitive passive is 
formed from the supine in um, and«in, the present infinitive 
passive of the verb eo, to go. 

4. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in um* and 
the present infinitive, are called the principal parts of the verb, 
because from the first three the several roots are ascertained, 
and from the last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. 
In the passive voice, the principal parts are the present indica- 
tive and infinitive, and the perfect participle. 

^ 1 5 £• The following table exhibits a connected view of the 
verbal terminations, m all the conjugations. By annexing these 
to the several roots, all the parts of a verb may be formed. 

* At) Uie supine in um is wantiog ia most verbs, the third root must often be deter 
mined from the perfect partidple, or the future |>artictple active. 
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In analyzing a verb, the voice, person, and number, are ascertained by the 
personal terminations. See § 147, 3. The conjugation, mood, and tense, 
are, in general, determined by the letter or letters which intervene between 
the root of the verb and those terminations. Thus in amaifdmus, nuts de- 
notes that the verb is of tlie active voice, plural number, and first person; 
ba denotes that it is of the indicative mood, imperfect tense ; and tne con* 
necting vowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. So in amO' 
remlnit mini denotes tiie passive voice, plural number, and second person ; 
r/;, the subjunctive mood, imperfect tense ; and a, as before, the first conju- 
gation. 

Sometimes, the part between the root of the verb and tlie personal ter- 
mination, does not precisely determine the conjugation, mood, and tense, 
but only within certain hmits. In such cases, the conjugation ma^ be 
learned, by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two forms 
are alike in the same conjugation, they can only be distinguished by the 
sense. Thus nmimus and docfmus have the same termination *, but, as 
amo is of the first, and docei of tlie second conjugation, the former is de- 
termined to be the subjunctive, the latter the indicative, present. R^ar 
may be either future indicative, or present subjunctive— rigf/rtiw either 
present or perfect indicative. 

<^ loS. Sum, I am, is called an auxiliary verb, because it 
is used, in conjunction with participles, to supply the want of 
simple forms in other verbs. From its denotm^ir existence, it 
is sometimes called the substantive verb. It is very irregular 
in those parts which, in other verbs, are formed from the first 
root. Its imperfect and future tenses seem to have been 
formed from the second root of some now obsolete verb, and 
to have been, not, as now, an imperfect and future, but a plu- 
perfect and future perfect It is thu^ conjugated : — 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




». Indie. 
Sum, 


Pres. hifin. Per/. Indie. 
es'-se, fu'-i. 


Fut. Part 
fu-tCi'-rus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singnlar. Plnral* 

^ C 1. sum, / am, su'-mus, u>e are, 

g < 2. es, thou art,* es'-tis, ye\ are, 

(^ ( 3. est, Juia; sunt, they are. 

Imperfect. 

1. e'-ram, I teas, e-ra'-mus, we were, 

2. e'-ras, <ftou wast, e-ra'-tis, ye were, 

3. e'-rat, he toas ; e'-rant, tlUy were. 

* In the second person sinjiralar in English, the plural form you is commonly use<i^ 
except in solemn discourse j as, tu es, you are. 

t The plural pronoun of the second 'person is either ye or you. 
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Future, shall^ or vnU. 

1. e'-TO, I ahaU 6e, er'-I-mus, we skdU 6e, 

2. e'-ria, thou wilt 6e, er'-i-tis, ye will 6e, 

3. e'-iit, he tmU be; e'-nint, they will be. 

Perfect, have been, or was, 

1. fu'-i, Thave beeti, fu'-i-mus, we have been, 

2. fu-is'-ti, thou hast been, fu-is'-tis, ye have been, 

3. fu'-it, he has been ; fu-6'-runt or -re, they have been. 



Pluperfect. 

1. fli'-g-rain, / htxd been, fii-e-ra'-mus, we had been, 

2. fu'-6-ras, thmt, hadst been, fu-e-ra'-tis, ve had been, 

3. fu'-6-rat, he had been ; fii'-6-rant, they had been. 

Future Perfect, shall or ivill have, 

1. fli'-6-ro, / shall hav6 been, fii-er'-i-mus, we shall have been^ 

2. fu'-6-ris, thou tviU have been, fu-er'-i-tis, ye will have been, 
3 fu'-e-rit, he will liave been ; fu'-6-rint, Ihey wiU have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, may, or can, 

1. sim, I may be, si'-mus, we may be, 

2. sis, thou mayst be, si'-tis, ye may be, 

3. sit, he may he ; - sint, they may be. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should, 

1. es'-sem, / wotdd be, es-se'-mus, we would be, 

2. es'-ses, thou woxddst be, es-se'-tis, ve would be, 

3. es'-set, he would be ; es'-sent, they would be. 

Perfect. 

1. fu'-fe-nm, I may have been, fti-er'-i-mus, we may have been, 

2. fu'-e-ris, thou mayst have been, fu-er'-i-tis, ye may nave been, 

3. fu'-e-rit, he may have been ; fu'-6-rint, ^ey may have been. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have, 

1. fii-is'-sem, I would have been, fu-is-se'-mus, we would have been, 

2. fu-is'-ses, thou wouldst have been, fu-is-se'-tis, ye would have been, 

3. fu-is'-set, he would have been ; fu-is'-sent, they would have been* 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

2. es, or es'-to, be thou^ es'-te, or es-to'-te, he ye, 

9L es'-to, kt him fre; sim'-to, let them 6e. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, es'-se, to be. 

Perfect, fu-is'-se, to have been, 

Fuiure, fu-ta'-rus es'-se, to be about to be, 

PAlRTICIPLE. 
Futttre, fu-ta'-rus, dboiU to be. 

Remarks, 

V 1 O^m ] . A present participle ens seems to have been anciently 
Ased, and is now found in the compounds absenSj prtBsens^ and potens. 

2. The perfect/ia, and its derivative tenses, are formed firoman obsolete 
fito, whence come also the participle ftUurus, and an old subjuQCtive 
fiTeaentfuam,fua8tfuat; , ffitant. 

3. From fuo are also derived the following : — 

SuH. imperf. fo'-rem, fo'-res, fo'-ret; , , fo'-rent. 

I^f.pres. fo'-re. 

These forms seem to have been contracted from fuerem^ 
&c., andyWre. Forem is eqjuivalent in meaning to essem^ but 
fore has, in most cases, acquired a future signification, equiva- 
lent to futurus esse, 

4. SUm, siesy siety for gim, siSf sit, are found in ancient writers, as are 
also escU for erit, escuiU for erufUf and fttvUritU for fuirirU. 

5. Like sum are conjugated its compounds, except possum ; 
bat prosum has d afler pro, when the simple verb begins with 
e; as, 

Jnd.^es. pro'-sam, prod'-es, prod'-est, &c. 
vmperf, prod'-^ram, prod'-fi-ras, &/e. 

6. Possum is compounded of potis, able, and sum. They 
are sometimes written separately, and then poUs is the same in 
all genders and numbers. In composition, is is omitted in 
poHs, and #, as in other cases, coming before 5, is changed into 
s. In the infinitive, and imperfect subjunctive, es of the simple 
verb is dropped, and / at the beginning of the second root. 
In every other respect, possum is conjugated like .stem, wher- 
ever it is found ; but the imperative, and parts derived from the 
third rooty are wanting. 
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Pre*. Ind. 
Pofl'-sum, 



Prea. J^f, Pmf, Jnd. 
poa'-se, pot'-u-i, 



/ catty or lam dUe, 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. pos'-aim, &c. 
Jmpcrf. pos'-sem, &c. 
Perf. pot-u'-fi-rini, &c. 
PLup. pot-u-is'-sem, &/i. 
INFINITIVE. 

Pres. pos'-se. 

Perf. pot-u-is'-se. 

The following forms are also found ;-^otessim and possiem, &c., for 
possinif &c. ; potesse for posse; putestur for potest; and possitur Hot possil. 



p i S. poB -sum, pot'-es, pot'-est; 

' / P. pos'-su-mus, pot-es'-tis, pos'-sunt. 
Jmperf. pot'-£-ram, &c. 
Fvt. pot'-6-ro, &c. 

Perf. pot'-u-i, &c. 
Plup. pot-u'-£-ram, &c. 
Ful. perf. pot-u'-£-ro, &c. 



^166. FIRST CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



FTt&. Ind. Pres. Inf, Perf, Ind. Supine. 


A'-mo, a-ma'-re, a-ma'-vi, a-ina'-tum 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 




8ing. a-mo, 


I lave. 


a'-mas, 


thou hvestf 


a'-mat, 


he loves ; 


Plur. a-ma'-mus, 


we love, 


a-ma'-tis, 


ye love, 


a'-mant, 


they love. 


Imperfect. 




Sing, a-ma'-bam, 


I was loving, 


a-ma'-bas, 


thou wast hving. 


a-ma'-bat, 


he was loving ; 


Plur am-a-ba^-raus, 


we were loving. 


am-a-ba'-tis, 


ye were loving, 


a-ma'-bant, 


they were loving. 


Future, shall, or wiU. 


Sing, a-ma'-bo. 


I shall love, 


a-iaa'-biS} 


thou unit love^ 


arina'-bit. 


he will love ; 


Pbtr. a-itiab'-l-nmsy 


we shall Ipve, 


a«inab'-T-tiSy 


ye will love. 


arma'-bunty 


they wili love 
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Sing. 



Plur. 



Sing. 



Plur 



Perfect, hved^ or have hved. 

a-ina'-vi, I have hvtd, 

am-a-vis'-ti, . thou hcL$t Umtd^ 

a-ma'-vit, he heu leved; 

a-mav'-T-mus, we have laved, 

am-a-vis'-tis, ye have loved, 

am-a-ve'-runt or -re, they have loved. 



Pluperfect. 



a-mav'-e-ram, 

a-mav'-e-ras, 

a-mav'-e-rat, 

am-a-ve-ra'-mus, 

am-a-ve-ra'-tis, 

a-mav'-e-rant. 



I had loved, 
thou hadst hvedf 
he had loved; 
we had loved, 
ye had loved, 
they had loved. 



Future Perfect. thaU or tvill have. 



Sing. 



Phtr. 



a-mav'-e-ro, 

a-mav'-e-rifl, 

a-mav'-e-rit, 

am-a-verM-mus, 

am-a-ver'-l-tis, 

a-mav'-e-rint. 



I shall have loved, 
thou mU have loved, 
he will have loved; 
we shall have loved, 
yt win have loved, 
they will have loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present 


. may, 


or can. 


a-mera, 
a'-mes, 
a'-met, 




I may love, 
thou mayst love, 
he may love ; 


a-me'-mus, 




we may love. 


a-me'-tis, 
a'-ment, 




ye may love, 
they may love. 



Sing. 



Pbtr. 



Imperfect, ndght^ could, would, or should. 

Sing, a-ma'-rera, I would love, 

a-ma'-res, thou wouldst love, 

a-ma'-ret, he would love ; 

Plur. am-a-re'-mus, we would love, 

am-a-re'-tis, ye would love, 

a-ma'-rent, ihey would love. 
9 
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Perfect. 

8if^. a-may'-e-pioiy I may have hvtd^ 

a-mav -5-risy thou mat^st have laved^ 

a-mav'-e-rit, he may have loved; 

Pbir. am-a-verM-mus, we may have loved, 

aai-a-ver'4-tiSy ye may have loved, 

a-may^-e-rinty they may have loved. 

Pluperfect, mighty eauMy woiddy or should have. 

Sing, am-a-vis'-sem, J would have loved, 

am-a-yis'-seSy thou wauldst have hve^^ 

am-a-¥ is^nset, he would have loved ; 

Phir, am-a-vis-se'-mus, we would have loved, 

am-a-vis-se^-tis, ye would have loved, 

tanrSirvis'-senir they would have loved 

fMPERATIVR MOOD. 

Bing^ a'-ma,ora-ma'-4a, hvethou, 

a-ma'-to, let him love; 

Plur. a-ma'-te^ or am-a-to'-te^ love ye, 

a-man^-to, let them love.. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, a-ma'-re, to love. 

Perfect, am-a-vis'-sey . to have loved. 

Future, anv-a-'tu'-rus es'-se^ to be about to lovw 

PAKTIC1PI.E9. 

Present, a'-mans, loving. 

Future* am-a-tu'-ru», about to love, 

GERVND. 

G. a-maiy-di, of loving, 

Z>. a-man'-db, to or for loving^ 

Ac. a-man^-dum^ kving, 

Ab. ft-maa'-doy by loving. 

SUPINE. 
Pormer. a-ma'-lam, to hve. 
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^ 156. PASSIVE TOICE« 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. IneUe. Pres. Infin, Perf. Pott. 
A'-mor, a>ma'-Fi, a^ma'-^us. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

a'-mor, I am hted^ 

a-ma'-ris or -re, ihou art hved^ 

a>raa'-tiir, he is ioved; 

Plwr. a-ma'-mur, we are loved, 

a-mam -T-ni, ye are loved, 

a-man'-tur, they are Joved 

Imperfect 

Sing, a-ma-bar, I was loved, 

am-a-ba'-ris or -re, thou wast loved, 

am-a-ba'-tur, he was loved; 

Plur. am-a-ba'-mar, we were loved, 

am-a-bam'-i-ni, ye were loved, 

am-a-ban'-tur, they were loved. 

Future, shall or mil be, 

a-ma'-bor, I shall be loved, 

a«mab'-e-ris or -re, thou wilt be loved, 

a-mab'-i-tur, he will be loved; 

Phtr. a-mab'-T-mur, we shall be loved, 

aiB-a-bini -i-ni, ye will be loved, 

am-a-bun'-tur, they will be loved. 

Perfect. Jiave been, or was. 

Sing* a-ma'-tus sum or fu'-i, I have been loved, 

a-ma'-tas es or fu-is'-ti, thou hast been loved, 

a-ma'-tus est or fu^-it, he has been loved ; 

Plur. a-maMi su -mus or fu'-i-mus, we have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti es'-tis or fu-is -lis, ye have been loved, 

^-ma'-ti sunt, fu-e -runt or -re, they have been loved. 
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Pluperfect. 

& a-ma'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / had been loved^ 

a-ma'-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, thou hmht been hvea, 

a-ma'-tus e'-rat or fa'-e-rat, he had been laved; 

P. a-ma'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-muff, we had been loved^ 

a-ma'-ti e-ra'-tis or fa-e-ra'-tis, yc had been loved, 

a-ma^-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant, they had been loved. 

Future Perfect, shall have been. 

S. a-ma'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro> / shcdl have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, thou wilt have been hved^ 

a-ma-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit, he will have been loved; 

P. a-ma'-ti erM-mus or fu-er'-i-mus, we shall have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-i-tis^ ye will have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rint, they will have bleen loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may or can be. 

Sing, a'-mer, I may be loved, 

a-me'-ris or -re, thou mayst be loved, 

a-me'-tur, Ac may be loved ; 

Plur. a-me'-mur, we may be loved, 

a-mem'-i-ni^ ye may be loved, 

a-men'-tur^ they maji be loved. 

Imperfect. migAt^ emtd^ would, or should be. 

Sing, a-ma'-rer, I would be loved, 

am-a-re'-ris or "le, thou wouldM be loved,, . 

am-a-re'-tur, he would be loved; 

Phxr, am-a-re'-mur, w« would be loved, 

am-a-rem'-i-ni, y« ^oould be loved, 

am-a-ren'-tur, they would be loved. 

Perfect. 

8. a-ma'-tus sim or fa'-e-rim, I may have been lovedy 

a-ma'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, thou mayst have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sit or fii'-e-rit, he may huve been loved; 

P, a-ma'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-i-mus, we may have been hved, 

a-ma'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, ye may have been loved, 

fr-ma'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint> they may have been loveds 



▼ERBS. ^FIRST CONJUGATION, PASSIVE. 
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Pluperfect, might, could, tvouldy or should have been. 



JS. a-ma'-tu9 es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
a-ma-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
a-ma'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set, 

P. »4iia'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-^us, 
a-ma'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
a-ma'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent, 



I would have 
thou wouldst hoot 
he would hoot 
we would have 
ye would have 
they would have , 



& 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



&ng. a-ma'-re, or a-ma'-tor, 

a-ma'-tor, 
Plur, a-mam'-i-ni, 

a-man'-tor, 



he thou loved, 
kt him be loved; 
be ye loved, 
let them be loved. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Present, a-ma'-ri, 

Perfect, a-ma'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, 

Puture. arina'-tum i'-ri, 



to be loved. 

to have been loved, 

to be about to be loved. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Perfect, a-ma'-tus, 
Future, a-man'-dus, 



loved, or having been loved, 
to be loved. 



-CauCij^X SUPINE. 

Latter, a-ma'-tu, 



to be loved. 



Formation of the Tensesi 



From the first root, am, are 
deriTed 



JnLjn-es. 
— — imperf. 

fut. 

Sub}, pres. 
'—' imperf. 
Jtmperat. 
Jnf.pres. 
JPart. pre». 

fut, 

Cfertmd. 



9m0f 

Sitadbam, 

amdbo, 

Bxtietfif 

amdreMf 

aina, 

ainar«, 

waanSf 

9mandi. 

9* 



Passive. 

amor, 

amd^ar, 

amdbor, 

SLvaer, 

amdrer, 

Bxndre, 

Bvadrif 



From the second root, 
9, are derived 



^Active. 
Ind. per/. amavi, 
— - piup. amav^ram, 
.-^ fut. per/, amav^ro, 
Sitbj. perf. amav^rm, 
— • plup' amavm«in, 
Jnf. perf amavi**«, 

From the third root, 
Inf. fvt. amatunw esse, 
Part. fut. ama^rtM, 
perf 

Form, Sup. amatum. 



From the third 
root, amatu, are 

derived 

Passive, 
ain&ta« sum, ite. 
atnalotf eram, &e. 
amatux ero, d&c. 
amatus siin, See. 
amatuf essem, &cu 
amatu« esse, &c. 

am&tumiri, 

amatum, 

Lot. Sup, amftta. 
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TKRBS. SECOND CONJUGATION* 



^ 167. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



ACTITE TOICE. PASSIVE TOXCE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres, hid. Mo'-ne-o, 

Pres. Inf. mo-ne'-re, 

Perf. Ind, mon'-u-i, 

Supine, mon'-i-tum. 



Pres, Ind, mo-ne-or, 
Pres. Inf. ino-ne-ri, 
Perf, Part, mon'-I-tos. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 



I advise. 

/Xng. mo-ne-o, 
mo-nes, 
mo'-net; 

Plur. mo-ne -mus, 
mo-neMis, 
mo'-nent. 



lam advised. 

Sing, mo'-ne-or, 

mo-ne -ris or -re, 
mo-ne'-tur ; 

Plur, mo-ne -mur, 
mo-nem'-i-ni, 
mo-nen-tur. 



I was advising. 

S. mo-ne'-baiD, 
mo-ne'-bas, 
mo-ne'-bat ; 

P, mon-e-ba'-mus, 
mon-e-ba-tis, 
mo-ne-bant. 



Imperfect. 



I was advised. 

S, mo-ne -bar, 

mon-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-ba'-tur ; 

P, mon-e-ba'-mur, 
mon-e-bam'-i-ni, 
mon-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. 



IshaU or wiU advise. 

S. mo-ne-bo, 

mo-ne-bis, 

mo-ne -bit; 
P. mo-neb'-T-mus, 

mo-neb'-i-tis, 

mo-ne-bunt. 



I shall or will be advised. 

8, mo-ne -bor, 

mo-neb'-e-ris or -re, 
mo-neb'-i-tur ; . 

P, mo-neb'-i-mur, 
mon-e-bim'-!-ni, 
mon-e-bun'-tur. 



VEBBS.- 



-SECOND CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



I advised^ or have advised, 
S, mon'-u-i, 
mon-u-is-ti, 
mon'-u-it ; 
P. mo-nu-T-mas, 
mon-u-is'-tis, 
mon-u-e'-runt or -re. 



1 was or have been admstd. 

S, mon'-i-tus sum or fu'-i, 
raon'-T-tua es or fu-is'-ti, 
mon -i-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. inon'-T-ti su'-mus or fu'-i-mus, 
mon'-T-li es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
mon'-i-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 



I had advised. 

S, mo-nu'-e-ram, 
mo-nu'-e-ras, 
mo-nu'-e-rat ; 

P. mon-u-e-ra'-mus, 
mon-u-e-ra'-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rant. 



Pluperfect. 

I had been advised. 

S. mon'-T-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-rara, 
mon'-i-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
raon'-l-tiis e'-rat or fu'-§-rat ; 

P, mon'-T-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus, 
mon'-T-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
men -i-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 



Future Perfect. 



I shall have advised. 

8, mo-nu'-e-ro, 
mo-na'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P, mon-u-er'-i-mus, 
mon-u-er'-i-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



I shall have been advised. 

8, moa'-T-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
mon'-T-tu9 e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
mon'-T-tus e'-rit or fa'-6-rit ; 

P. mon'-i-ti er'-i-musorfu-er'-l-mus, 
mon'-T-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-l-tis, 
mon'-i-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



I may or can advise. 

8. mo'-ne-am, 
mo'-ne-as, 
mo -ne-at ; 

P. mo-ne-a'-mus, 
mo-ne-a'-tis, 
mo^-ne-ant. 



/ may or can be advued. 
8. mo'-ne-ar, 

mo-ne-a'-ris or -re, 

mo-ne-a'-tur ; 
P. mo-ne-a'-raur, 

roo-ne-am'-i-ni, 

mo-ne-an'-tur. 
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7£ItBS. SECOND CONJtTOATICW. 



ACTIVE., PASSIVE. 

Imperfect. 



I mighty cotddy would, or 

shoM advise. 

S. mo-ne'-rem, 

mo-ne'-res, 

mo-ne'-ret ; 

P. mon-e-re'-mus, 

moD-e-re'-tis, 

mo-ne'-rent. 



I might, could, would, or 
should be advised, 
S. mo-ne'-rer, 

mon-e-re'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-re -tur ; 
P. mon-e-re -mur, 
mon-e-rem'-i-ni, 
mon-e-ren'-tur. 



I may have advised, 

S, mo-nu'-e-rim, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er'-i-mus, 
mon-u-er'-i-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



Imight, could, would, or 
should have advised. 



S. 



mon-u-is'-sem, 

mon-u-is'-ses, 

mon-u-is'-set ; 

mon-u-is-se'-mus, 

mon-u-is-se'-tis, 

mon-u-is-sent. 



Perfect. 

/ may have been advised. 

S, men -i-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
mon'-i-tas sis or fii'*e-ris, 
mon'-i-tus sit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon -i-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-i-mus^ 
mon'-T-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
mon'-i-ti sinl or fu'-e-rint. 

Pluperfect. 
Imight, could, would, or should 
have been advised. 

S. mon'-i-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
mon'-i-tus es'-ses or fii-is'-ses, 
mon'-T-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. mon'-i-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se -mus, 
mon'-i-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
mon'-i-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



advise thou, 
8. mo-ne, or mo-ne'-to, 

mo-ne'-to ; 
P. mo-ne'-te, or mon-e-to'-te, 

mo-nen'-to. 



be thou advised. 
8, mo-ne'-re, or mo-ne'-tor, 

mo-ne'-lor ; 
P. mo-nem'-i-ni, 

mo-nen'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. mo-ne'-re, to advise. 

Perf. mon-u-is'-se, to have ad- 
vised. 

Fut, mon-i-tu'-rus es'-se, to be 
about to advise. 



Pres, mo-ne^-ri, to he advised, 
Perf, mon'-i-tus es'-ee or fu-is'- 

se, to have been advised. 
Put. mon'-i-tum i'-ri, to he 

about to be advised 



FJCBBS. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 



PARTICIPLES. 



PASSIVE. 



Pres. mo'-nens, advising. 
Fut, mon-i-tu-rus, about to 
advise. 



Perf. mon -T-tus, advised. 
FuU mo-nen'-dus, to be ad* 
vised. " 



GERUND. 
€r. mo-nen'-di, of advising, 
D. mo-Deo'-do, &c. 
Ac, mo-nen'-duni, 
Ab. mo-nen'do. 

SUPINES. 
Fonner. mon'-i-tum, to advise. \ Latter, men -T-ta, to be advised* 



From the first root, jnon, are 
derived, 

Active. Passive. 

Jnd. fires. moii^o, muiifor, 

' imperf. moiifhamj mimfbar, 

f ut. moii^Ao, mKMwhor^ 

Suhf. pres. moiit'um, moii^u/-, 

■ imperf. moii^/ em, roou^/*«r, 

Imperat. inoii«, motu're. 

Inf. pres. manure, moairif 
Part. pres. moaens, 

fut. 

Cfemnd, moaendL 



Formation of the Tknses. 

From the second From the third root, 
root, monUf are wouUu, are 

derived, derived, 

Active, PttSitive. 

Ind. per/. muaut, moiillux sum, &e. 

— — />//<p. iiifuiu^ram, moiiilu« cram, dtc. 

' / ui. per/, imuiii^ro, inoiiIUi« v.ro, 8s.c 
^nhj. pfrf. ni(Miii'>ri/i». inonliii« sim, <S&c. 
— — T^^^P* nioiiut««tf/A, inoiiliu« esMein. d&e* 
Inf. per/. m<Miu»«tf, muultux i.ise, &c. 

Frrtin the third root, 
Inf pa. inoiiiiiiriM esM, monltum iri, 
l*art.ftU. mouiiuritfy 
— per/. monrtttx, 

Form. Sup, mouHum. Lot. Sup. inonXtu. 



^158. THIRD CONJUGATION, 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Re'-go, 

Pres. Inf. reg'-l-re, 

Perf. Ind. rex'-i. 

Supine. rec'-tum. 



Pres. Ind. re'-gor, 
Pres. Jnf. re'-gi, 
Perf. Part, rec'-lusu 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



I rule. 

Sing, re'-go, 
re'-gis, 
re'-git ; 

Pfcir. reg'-T-mas, 
reg'-i-tis, 
re'-guat. 



/ am ruled. 
Sing, re'-gor, 

reg'-e-ris or -re, 

reg'-wtur ; 
Plur. reg'-i-mur, 

re-gim-T-ni, 

re-gun'-tur. 
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FEBBS. ^THIRD C0N,n7OATI0N. 



ACTIVE. 

/ iDos ruling. 
S. re-ge'-bam. 



Imperfect. 



re-ge-bas, 



•mus. 



re-ge'-bat ; 
P. reg-e-ba'-ni 
reg-e-ba'-tis, 
re-ge'-bant. 



I shall or wiU nUe. 
S. re'-gam, 

re'-ges, 

re'-get ; 
P. re-ge -mus, 

re-ge'-tis, 

re'-gent. 

I ruled or have ruled. 

S. rex'-i, 

rex-is'-ti, 

rex'-it ; 
P. rex -i-raus, 

rex-is'-tis, 

rex-e'-runt or -re. 



I had ruled. 

S, rex'-e-raiD, 
rex'-e-ras, 
rex'-e-rat ; 

P. rex-e-ra'-mus, 
rex-e-ra'-tis, 
rex'-e-rant 



Future. 



PASSIVEV 

twos ruled. 
re-ge'-bar, 
reg-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
reg-e-ba'-tur ; 
. reg-e-ba'-mur^ 
reg-e-bam'-!-ni, 
reg-e-ban-tur. 



I shall or unU be ruled. 
S. re'-gar, 

re-ge'-ris or -re, 
re-ge'-tur ; 
P. re-ge'-mur, 
re-gem '-I -ni, 
re-gen'-tur. 
Perfect. 

/ was or have been ruhdm 
8, rec'-tus sum or fu -i, 
rec'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
rec'-tus est or fu'-it ; 
P. rcc'-ti 8u'-mus or fu'-T-rous, 
rec'-ti es'-tb or fti-is'-tis, 
rec'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 

Pluperfect. 

I had been ruhd. 
8, rec'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
rec'-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
rec'-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 
P. rec'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra-miis, 
rec'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 



I shaU have ruled. 
8. rex'-e-ro, 

rex'-e-ris, 

rex'-e-rit ; 
P. rex-er'-i-mus, 

rex-er'-!-tis, 

rex'-€-rint. 



Future Perfect. 

/ shall have been ruled. 

8. rec'-tus e'-ro or fa'-e-ro, 
rec'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. rec'-ti er'-!-mus or fu-er'-i<mu8, 
rec'-ti er'-T-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec'-ti e' -runt or fu'-e-rint, 



TEUBS. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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ACIIVE. * PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



I may or can rule, 
8. re'-gam, 

re-gas, 

re'-gat ; 
P, re-ga'-mus, 

re-ga'-tis, 

re'-gant. 



I may or can be ruled. 
8, re'-gar, 

re-ga'-ris or -re, 

re-ga'-tur ; 
P. re-ga'-mur, 

re-gam'-I-ni, 

re-gan'-tur. 



Imperfect. 

I might, couldy would, or 

should rule. 

8. reg'-e-rem, 

reg'-e-res, ^ 

reg'-e-ret ; 

P. reg-e-re'-mus, 

reg-e-re'-tis, 

reg'-e-rent. 



I might, could, would, or 

should be ruled. 
8, reg'-e-rer, 

reg-e-re'-ris or -re, 

reg-e-re'-tur ; 
P. reg-e-re'-mur, 

reg-e-rem'-i-ni, 

reg-e-ren'-tur. 



/ may have ruled. 

8. rex-e-rim, 
rex'-e-ris, 
rex'-e-rit ; 

P. rex-er'-I-mus, 
rex-er'-i-tis, 
rex-e-rint. 



I might, could, would, or 
should have ruled. 
8, rex-is'-sem, 

rex-is'-ses, 

rex-is'-set ; 
P. rex-is-se'-moSy 

rex-is-se'-tis, 

rex-is'Hsent. 



Perfect. 

I may have been ruled. 
8, rec'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
rec'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 
P. rec'-ti si -mus or fu-er'-i-mus, 
rec'-ti si-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec'-ti sint or fa'-e-rint. 

Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should 
have been ruled. 

8, rec'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
rec'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
rec -tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. rec'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se -mus, 
rec'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
rec -ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 
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VERBS. ^THIRD CONJUGATIOIV. 



ACTIVE. PASSIVE 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



nde thou. 
S, re'-ge, or reg'-I-to, 

reg'-i-to ; 
P. reg'-i-te, or reg-i-to'-te, 

re-gun'-to. 



be thou rulea. 

8, reg'-e-re, or reg'-{«tor, 

reg'-T-tor ; 
P. re-gim'-i-ni, 

re-gun'-tor. 



Pres. reg'-e-re, to rule. 
' Perf, rex-is'-se, to have ruled. 
Put. rec-tu'-rus es-se, to be 
about to rule. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. re -gi, to be ruled. 
Perf. rec'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, 

to have been ruled. 
Put* rec'-tum i'-ri, to be about 

to be ruled. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. re'-gens, ruling. I Perf. rec'-tus, ruled. 

Put. rcc-tu'-rus, about to rule. I Put. re-gen'-dus, to be ruled. 

GERUND. 

G. re-gen -d i , of rulings 
D. re-gen -do, &c. 
Ac. re-gen'-dum, 
Ab. re-gen'-do. 



SUPINES. 
Former, rec'-tum, to rule. \ Latter, rec'-tu, to be rtded. 

Formation op the Tenses. 



From the first root, r^, are 
derived, 



Ind. prtM. 

imperf. 

— fut. 
8ubf, pres. 
»— . imperf. 
Imperat, 

Part, pm. 

fuL 

Gerund. 



Active. 

TegOy 

regebam, 

Kgam, 

Tcgam, 

tegfretnf 

reg^re, 
regetis, 

regendi. 



Passive. 

regor, 

reg^bar, 

tegar, 

regar, 

reg^rer, 

regirt, 

regendus. 



From the second root, 
reXf are derived, 



Active. 

Ind, per/, rext, 

— ptup. rexiram, 

— Jfut. per/. rexirOf 
8ubf. per/. rex^nm, 

— piup, rexissemf 
Inf. per/. tejdsse. 

From the third root, 
Inf. /td. rectfirttf esse, 
Part. /tit. recturtw, 
-— per/. 
Form, Sup, rectum. 



From the third 

root, rectu, are 

derived, 

Passive. 

rectus sum, &e. 

rectus eram, &c. 

rectuf ero, &c. 

rectus aim, &e. 

rectus essein, &c. 

recui« esse, olc. 



rectum in, 

rectuir. 

Lot. 8iq>, recta. 



YEltBS. ^THIRD CONJUGATIOIf. 109 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

^ 169. PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres, Ind. Ca'-pi-o, to take, 
Pres. Inf, cip'-6-re, 
Perf, Ind, C€'-pi, 
Siky%,nt. cap'-tum. 



Prt$, Ind. ca'-pi-or, to he 

taken, 
Pres, Inf. ca'-pi, 
Perf, Part, cap'-tU8. 



INPICATIVE MOOD, 



Present. 



S, ca'-pi-o, 
ca'-pis, 
ca'-pit ; 

P, cap'-i-mus, 
cap'-i-tis, 
ca^-pi-unt 



8, 



S, ca-pi-or, 

cap -e-ris or -re, 

cap-i-tur,'" 
P. cap'-i-mur, 

ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



ca-pi-e'-bam, 
ca-pi-e'-bas, • 
ca-pi-e'-bat j 
P. ca-pi-e-ba-mus, 
ca*pi-e-ba'-tis, 
ca-pi-e'-bant 



Future, 



8. ca'-pi-am, 
ca-pi-es, 
ca'-pi-et ; 

P. ca-pi-e -mus, 
ca-pi-e'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ent. 



8, ca-pi-e-bar, 

ca-pi-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tur ; 

P, ca-pi-e-ba'-mur, 
ca-pi-e-bam'-i-ni, 
ca-pi-e-ban'-tur. 



8, ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-e'-ris or nre, 

ca-pi-e'-tur ; 
P ca-pi-e'-mur, 

ca-pi-em'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-en'-tur. 



The parts fijrmed from the second and third roots being en- 
tirely regular, only a synopsis of them is given. 



Perf, ce'-pi. 
Plup. cep'-e-rara. 
Put. perf. cep'-e-ro. 
10 



Perf cap'-tus sum or fu -i. 
Plup. cap^us e'-ram or fu'-e-ram. 
Fat, perf cap'-tus e'-ro or fu'-S-ro. 



HO 



TERB8. THIRB CORJtTGATIDirr 



AcrrvE'. PASsrv] 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



S. cft'-pi*ain 
ca'-pi-as, 
ca'-pi-at ; 

P. ca-pi'^^-muSy. 
ca-pi-a'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ant. 



S. ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-a'-rU or -re^ 
ca-pi-a'-tur r 

P. ca-pi-a'-mur, 
ca-pi-am'-i-ni, 
ca-pi-an'-tur» 



Imperfect. 



8. cap'-ejem^ 
cap'-e-rea, 
cap'-e-ret ; 

Pt cup-e-re'-mus, 
cap-e-re'-tis^ 
eap'^-e-rent. 



8, cap'-e-rer, 

cap-e^re'-ris or -re^ 

cap-e-re'-tur ; 
P. cap-e-re'-mur, 

cap-e-rem'-i-ni, 

cap-e-ren'-tur. 



Perf: cep'-e-rira. 
Plup, ce-pis'-sem. 



Perf. cap'-tus siin or fW-e-rim. 
Plup. cap'-tus es^-sem or fu-is'-sem'. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



8, ca'-pe, or cap'-i-to, 

cap'4-to ; 
P. cap'-i-te, or cap-i-to'-te, 

ca-pi-un'-to^ 



8, cap'-e-re, or ctp'-i-tor 

cap'-i-tqr ; 
P. ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. cap'-e-re. 
Perf, ce-pis'-se. 
Flit, cap-tu'-rus es'-se. 



Pres. ca'-pi. 

Perf cap'-tas es^Hseorfn-is'-se* 

Fkt. cap'-tum i'-ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Pres, ca'-pi-ens. I Perf. cap^-tus. 

Put. cap-tu'-rusw [ Put. ca-pi-ea'-duSk. 

GERUND. 
G. ca^-en'-diy &c. | 

SUPINES. 
Parmer, cap^-^tum. I Latter, cap'-tu. 



TBBBS. — rOUBTH CONJUQATION. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVS. 



lit 



^160. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind, Au'-di-o, 
Pres. Inf, au-dr*re, 
Ptrf. Ind. au-di -vi, 
jSbpine. au-di'-tum. 



Pres. Ind, aH'^i-or, 
Pres Inf, au-dr»riy 
Perf, Part au-dr-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD, 
Present. 



I hear. 

S, au'-di-o, 
au'-dis, 
au'-dit ; 

P, au-dr-mus, 
aii-dr-tis, 
au'-di-nat 



/ am heard- 
S, au'-di-or, 

au-dF-ris or -re, 

au-di -tur ; 
P. au-dr-mur, 

au-dim'-T-ni, 

au-dt-un'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



I was hearing. 

S. au-di-e'-baoiy 
au-di-G'-bas, 
au-di-e -bat ; 

P. au-di-e-ba-mus, 
au-di-e-ba'-tis, 
aii-di«^'*baBt. 



I teas heard. 

S, au-di-e-bar, 
au-di-e-ba'-ris or • 
au-di-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. au-di-e-ba'-mur, 
au-di-e-bam'-i-ni, 
aa*di-e-baii'-tur. 



re. 



Future. 



lihaB or toiH hear. 
S. au'-di-am, 
au'rdi-es, 
aa'-di-et ; 
P. au-db-e -mus, 
irti-di-e'-tis^ 
au'-di-ent. 



I shall or will he heard, 
S, au'-dUar, 

au-di-e'-ris or -re, 
au-di-e'-tur ; 
P. au-di-e'-mur, 
au-di-em'-I-ni, 
au-di-en'-tur* 
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ACTIVE. 



I heard or have heard, 

S, au-dF-vi, 

aa-di-vis'-ti, 

au-di'-vit ; 
P. au-div'-i-nius, 

au-di-vis'-tis, 

aa-di-ve'-runt or -re. 



J had heard. 
au-div'-e-ram^ 
au-div'-e-ras, 
au-div'-e-rat ; 
au-di-ve-ra'-mus, 
au-di-ve-ra'-tis, 
au-div-e-rant. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



I shall have heard. 

S, au-div'-e-ro, 
au-div'-e-ris^ 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'-i-mos, 
au-di-ver'-I-tis, 
aa-div'-e-rint. 



I have been or was heard, 

8. au-di -tus sum or fu'-i, 
au-df'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
au-di'-tus est or fa'-it ; 

P. aU'di'-ti su'-mus or fu'-T-rous, 
au-di -ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
au-dF-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re 



Pluperfect* 

I had been heard. 

S. au-df'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
au-dr-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
au-dr-tus e'-rat or fu -e-rat ; 

P. au-di'-ti e-ra'-iDus or fu-e-ra'-mus, 
au-dr-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e^ra'-tis, 
aa-di'-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 



Future Perfect 

I shall have been heard. 

S, au-df-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
au-dF-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
au-di -tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. au-dP-ti er'-i-mus or fii-er'-!-nin9, 
au-di'-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
au-di'-ti e'H-unt or fu'-e-rint 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



I may or can hear. 

S. au'-di-am, 
au'-di-as, 
au'-di-at ; 

P. au-di-a'-mus, 
au-di-a'-tis, 
au'-di-aat. 



I may ot can be heard, 
S. au'-di-ar, 

au-di-a'-ris or -re, 

au-di-a'-tur; 
P. au-di-a'-mur, 

au-di-am-i-ni, 

au-di-an'-tor. 



VftBBS. — rOURTH CONJTUOATION. 
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ACTIVE. 

Imperfect. 

I mighty anddf would^ or 
should hear. 
S. au-di'-rem, 
au«di'-re8y 
au-dr-ret ; 
P. au-di-re'-musy 
au-di-re-tis, 
au-dl'-rent < 



PASSIVE. 



I mighty couldy toould^ or 
I should be heard. 
S. au-di'-rer, 

au-di-re'-ris or -re, 
au-di-re'-tur ; 
P, au-di-re'-mur, 
au-di-rem'-i-ni, 
au-di-ren'-tur. 



I may have heard. 

S. au-div'-e-rim, 
au-diy'-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'-i-muSy 
au-di-ver'-l-tia, 
au-div'-e-rint. 



Perfect. 

I may have been heard. 

S, au-di'-tus sim or fu'-^rim, 
aa-dP-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, 
au-di'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 

P. au-di'-ti si'-mus or fa-er'-I-mu8, 
au-di'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
au-di'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 



J mighty couldy would, 
or should have heard. 
S. au-di-vis'-sem, 
au-di-vis'-ses, 
aa-di-vis'-set ; 
P. au-di-vis-se'-mus, 
ao-di-ris-se'-tis, 
aii-di-vis'H9eDt 



Pluperfect. 

I mighty couldy wouldy or shotdd 
have Men heard. 
8. au-di'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
au-dr-tus es'-ses or fu-is^ses, 
au-dr-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 
P. au-di -ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-mus, 
au-di'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis» 
au-di'-ti es -sent or fa-is'-sent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



hear thou. 
S. au'-di, or au-dF-to, 

au-di'-to ; 
P. au-dV-te, or au-^i-to'-te, 
au-di-un'-to. 
10* 



be thou heard. 
S. au-di'-re, or au-di'-tor, 

au-di'-tor ; 
P. au-dim'-i-ni, 

au-di-un-tor. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIV-B. 



INFINITIVE MOOD 

Pres, au-di'-re, to hear, 
Perf, aa-di-vis'-se, to heme 

heard. 
Put, au-di-tu -ru8 es'-fle, to he 

about to hear. 



Pres. au-di'-ri, to be heard, 
Perf. au-dl'-tus es'-se or fu-is'- 

se, to have been heard. 
Put au-di'-tum i'-ri, to he 

about to be heard. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. au'-di-ens, hearing. [^^f- au-di'-tus, heard. 

Put. au-di-tu -rus> about to hear. \put. au-di-en'-dus, to be heard. 



GERUND. 

G. au-di-en'-di, of hearing, 
D. au-di-en'-do, &c. 
Ac. au-di-en'-dum, 
Ab. au-di-en'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Pormer. au-di'-tum, to hear. | Latter, au-di'-tu, to he heard. 



Formation op the Tenses. 



Trom. the first root, aud^ are 
deriyed, 

Aetxoe, Passive, 
hid. pres. audio, audi'or, 
— itnperf. au6iibamffl\idi?barf 
— . fut. audtom, audiar, 

Bub)', pres, audtam, audtar, 
— itnperf. audlrem, audirer, 
Imperat. audi, audire. 

In/, pres, audir^, audiri, 
Part, pres, audienSf 
— — Jui, Bodiendus, 

Oeruwf, audiefM^v. 



From the second root, 
audiVf are derived, 



From the third 

root, auditu, are 

derived, 

.Active, Passive, 

Ind. perf. audlvt, audltu^ sum, &c. 

— jUup, audiv^ram, audituj eram. &c. 

— fut. perf. audiv^ro, audituff cro, «c. 
Sul^. perf. audiv^rtm, auditu« aim, &:c. 

pivp. audivt>«eti», audita^ essem, d&c. 

Inf. perf. audivuM. auditiu esse, ^c. 

From the third root, 
Inf. fut. auditurtM esse, auditum iri, 
Part. fut. audi tiin», 

p^. auditu«, 

Forv%. &ip, auditum. , LaJt^ Sup, audita. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

^161* Deponent verbs are conjugated like the passive 
voice, and have also all the participles and participial forma- 
tions of the active voice. Neuter deponent verbs, however, 
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want the future passive participle, except that the neuter in 
dum is sometimes used impersonally. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verb of 
the first conjugation : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Mi'-ror, rai-ra'-ri, mi-ra'-tus, to admire. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres, mi'-ror, mi-ra'-ris, &c. I admire^ &c. 

Imperf. mi-ra'-bar, &c. / was admiring, 

Put. mi-ra'-bor, » I shall admire, 

Perf, rai-ra'-tus sum or fu'-i, / have admired, 

Plup, mi-ra'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / had admired. 

Put, perf, mi-ra'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, / shall have admired. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres, mi'-rer, mi-re'-ris, &c. I may admire^ &c. 

Imperf, mi-ra'-rer, / would admire, 

Perf, mi-ra'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, I may have admired, 

Plup. mi-ra'-tus es'-sem or fu-is-sem, I would have admired. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
mi-ra'-re, or mi-ra'-tor, admire thou, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi-ra'-ri, to admire, 

Perf, mi-ra'-tus esse or fu-is'-se, to have admired. 

Put, act. mir-a-tu'-rus es'-se, to be about to admire. 

Put, pass, mi-ra'-tum i'-ri, to be about to be admired. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pre9, mi'-rans, admiring, 

Perf, mi-ra'-tus, honing admired. 

Put. act, mir-a-tu'-rus, about to admire. 

Put. pass, mi-ran'-dus, to be admired. 

GERUND. 
G. mi-ran'-di, of admiring, &c. 

SUPINES. 
Former, mi-ra'-tum, to admire. — Latter, mi-ra'-tu, to be admired. 
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Remarks on the Conjugations* 

Of the Tenses formed ftam the First Root. 

V l62« 1. A few words in the present sabjunctiye of the first and 
third conju^tionSy in the earlier writers, end in im; as, edim for edxan^ 
duim for dem (firom an old form dv4f)^ creduim and perduim for eredam ana 
perdam. This was retained as the regular form in sim and veZim, from 
mm and voloj and in their compounds. 

2. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation, sometimes, espe- 
cially ill liie more ancient writers, ends in ibttm and ibar, for iebam and 
iebar, and the future in ibo and ibor, for iam and iar ; as, vestibanif larglbar, 
for vestUbam, largiibar ; sciboj appenbor, for nciam, opperiar. 

3. The termination re, in the second person singular of the passive 
voice, is rare in the present, bat common in the other simple tenses. 

4. The imperatives of dico j dncOffaciOj and feroj are usually written die^ 
dttCf fac^ and /er ; iu' like manner their compounds, except those com* 
pounds offoAMf which change a into i. Scio has not sci, but seito. 

5. In the second person of the imperative passive, an ancient form in 
vHno in the singular, and minor in the plural, is very rarely found; aa, 
f amino for fare, progredimlnor for progredimini. 

6. The syllable er was oflen added to the present infinitive passive by 
the early poets ; as, amarier for amdri, dicier for did, ^ 

Of the Tenses formed from the Second Root. 

7. When the second root ends in v, a contraotion often occurs in the 
tenses formed from it, by omitting v, with the first vowel of the termina- 
tion, when followed, in the fourth- conjugation, by s, and in the other 
conjugations, by s or r; as, audissem for audivissem, amdsH for ama\istif 
impUrunt for implev&runtj ndram and ndssefot nov^ram and novisse. 

When the second root ends in iv, v alone is often omitted ; as, audiiro 
for avditiro ; audiisse for audivisse. 

When this root ends in s or z, the syllables is, iss, and sis, are 
sometimes omitted in the termination of tenses derived from it ; ad, evasH 
foievasisti, extinxti for extinxiati, divisse for divisisse; extinx-em for extinX' 
issem, svrrexe for surrexisse ; accestis for (tccesoiatis, justi for jtissv^. So 
faxem for (/or^ssem,) fecissem. 

8. In the third person plural of the perfect indicative active, the form in 
ere is less common than that in erunJt, especially in prose. 

9. Ancient forms of a future perfect in so, and a perfect subjunctive in 
sim, sometimes occur. They may, in general, be formed by adding these 
terminations to the second root of the verb ; as, rexepso, emissim. But 
when the root ends in x, and frequently when it ends m s, only o and im 
are added; as, jusso, dixis, V, at the end of the root, is changed into«; 
as, levasso, locassim. U, at the end of the root, is changed into esse ; as, 
habesso. Sometimes the vowel of the present is retained in these forms, 
though changed in the other parts derived firom the second root; as, 
capso, faxo (Jdcso),faxim (facsim). ' • 

Note. Faxo fuid faxim sometimes have the meaning of the future 
tense. 
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10. A future infinitive in sXre is also sometimes found, which is formed 
bj adding Uiat termination to the second root, changing, as before, v into a 
as, impetrassire for impetratHrus esse. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Third Root. 

11. The supine in um, though called one of the principal parts of the 
yerb, belongs in fact to very few verbs, the whole number which liave su 
pines not amounting to three hundred. The part called in dictionaries the 
supine in um must therefore, in most cases, be considered as the neuter 
gender of the perfect participle. 

12. In the compound tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods 
the participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in both num 
bers, and in all genders, to correspond with the number and gender of the 
subject of the verb ; as, amdtus, -«, -umy est ; amdtiy -a, -a, suntj &c. 

Fvif fiUram, fuirim, and fuisseni, are seldom used in the compound 
tenses of deponent verbs, aiid not so often as sam^ &c., in those of other 
verbs, but they express more emphatically than the latter the completion 
of the action. 

13. The participles in the perfect and f\iture infinitive, are used only in the 
nominative and accusative, but in all genders and in both numbers ; as, 
am&tasy -a, -m/», esse or fitisse ; amdtunif -am, -uniy esse or fuisse ; amdtif -«, 
-a, esse or fuisse; amdtos, -aSy -a, esse or fuisse ; and so of the others. 

But these participles in this combmation with esse, are sometimes tised 
as indeclinable ; as, cohortes ad me missum facias. Cic. 

Periphrastic Conjugations. 

14. The participle in rtis, joined to the tenses of the verb sum, 
denotes intention, or being upon the point of doing something. 
Hence arises what is called the periphrastic conjugation. 

INDICATIVE. 

amaturus sum, / am about to love, 

amaturus eram, I was about to love, 

amaturus ero, I shall be about to love. 

amaturus fui, I was or have been about to love. 

amaturus fueram, / hcui been about to love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

amaturus sim, I may be about to love. 

amaturus essem, I would be about to love, 

amaturus fuerim, I may have been about to love. 

amaturus fuissem, I would have been ctbout to love 

INFINITIVE. 

amaturus esse, to be about to love, 

amaturus fuisse, to have been about to "love. 
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Futro is not found joined with the participle in tub. 

15. The participle in dm^ with the verb sunt, expresses neces' 
sity or propriety ; as, amandus sum, 1 must be loved, or deserve 
to be loved. With the vsirious moods and tenses of sum, it forms 
a second periphrastic conjugation ; — ^thus : 



amandus sum, 
amandus eram, 
amandus ero, 
amandus fui, 
amandus fueram, 
amandus fuero. 



amandus sim, 
amandus essem, 
amandus fuerim, 
amandus fuissem, 
amandus esse, 
amandus fuisse. 



Participles^ 

16. Neater verbs, as they want the passive voice, have usually onl^ the 
participles of the active. Some of them, however, have perfect participles, 
of which a part are to be translated jyassively, others by past participles of 
£ng!ish neuter verbs. Such are aduUuSy cessdtuSf clamdtus, coalituSj can- 
cretuSj defectuSf deflagr^us, emersus, erratus^ irUeritus, obttuSf ocedsus, ptar- 
dltuSf redunddtuSj regTuUuSf requUtuSf sudcUuSf auitus, triumphdtuSf ultUdtus^ 
vigU&tua. 

The foUowingr perfect participles, from verbs which are sometimes active, 
are also translated by nctive participles : — cttndtus, having supped ; potus, 
having drunk ; pransus, having dmed ; and sometimes jwAtuSy having 
sworn. 

Some neuter verbs, also, have future passive participles ; as, darmiemdus, 
errandua, regnanduSf mgUandus, &c. 

Note. Most passive participles of neuter verbs are indicated in the UaUf 
which follow. 

For the ac^ve meaning of ostis and its compounds, see § 183, 1. 

17. The perfect participles of some deponent verbs have both an active 
and a passive sense ; as, adeptus UbertAtem^ having obtained liberty, or 
adeptd libertdUf libertjr having been obtained. 

So abaminatuSf comkattis^^eommefUatuSy complexus, confessuSf contest&tus, 
detestdtvs, dign&tus, dimensus, emensus, emenLltus, emeritus^ expertus, exse" 
crdtuSf interpretdtus, largituSy machindtus, meditdtuSf merc&tua, metdtus, 
oblitus, orsus, paetus, partUuSf perfunctuSf polUcitvSf testdttUf venerdtus, 
uUtis. 

18. The participles of neuter passive verbs have the signification of the 
active voice ; as, gavlsuSf having rejoiced. (See in lists!) 

But austts is used both in an active and passive sense ; as, ausi amines 
immdne nefaa^ au86que potiti. Virg. 

19. The genitive plural of participles in ru« is not used, except that of 
fuiHrus. 

SO. In the third and fourth conjugations, the future passive participle 
sometimes ends in undusj especially when i precedes. Potior has usually 
potiundfus. In these conjugations the gerund also has sometimes undif &c. 

21. Man^ present and perfect participles are compounded with in, si|p» 
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nifying not, whoae yerba do not admit of such eompoaitioii ; they thus be* 
come ZdjectiveB ; as, iruciens, ignorant ; impardtus, unprepared. 

22. Participles, when they do not expreaa distinctions of time, become 
adjectives, and as such are compared ; as, amarUf loving ', amanUoTf amai^ 
tiulmus. In some instances, they become substantives ; aa, frtrftebis^ a 
commander. 

Note. Many wofds derived from substantives, with the terminationa 
of participles, 6tus, UtUj and iUuty are yet adjectives ; as, o^cUuf, winged ; 
terrUitf, turreted, &c. See § 11^, 7. 



General Rules of Conjugation. 

^ 163. 1. Verbs which have a in the first root have it 
also in the third, though it be changed in the second ; as, far 
do, factum ; habeo, habUum, 

2. The connecting vowel is oflen omitted in the second root, 
and in such cases, if v follows, it is changed into u. This 
happens in most verbs of the second conjugation. 

Remark. Some verbs prefix to th^ second root their initial 
consonant, with the vowel which follows it, or with e ; as, curro, 
eucurri ; faUo^fefeUi ; cano, cecxni ; parcOy peperci. This prefix 
is called a reduplication. The verbs in which it is found will 
be specified hereafter. See ^§ 165, 168 and 171, Exc. 1, (6.) 

3. Verbs which want the second root want also the third. 

'4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like the 
simple verbs from which they are derived ; as, audio, audivi, 
auditttm; exaudio, exeuidivi, exauditum. 

Some compound verbs, however, are defective, whose simples are com- 
plete, and aome are complete, whose simples are defective. 

Exc. 1. Compound verbs omit the reduplication; but the 
compounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some of those of eurro, 
retain it. ' 

Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into e in the 
first root, (see § 189, 2,) retain e in the second and third roots 
of the compound ; as, scando, ^candi, scansum ; descendo, de- 
scendi, descensum. 

Exc. 3. When a, m, or t, in the first root of the simple verb, 
is changed in the compound into t, the same is retained in the 
second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple is a 
trisyllable ; as, haheo, habui, habitum ; prokibeo, prohibui, pro* 
JiMtum. 

But if the third root is a dissyllable, the second root of the 
compound has usually the same vowel as that of the simple. 
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but sometimes changes e into t, and the third root has e ; as, 
facto, feci J factum ; conficio, confeci, confectum ; teneo, tenut, 
tentum ; rttineo, retinui, ntentum. 

NoTJK. The compounds of ea4o, ago, frangOj pangOf and tangOf retain 
Uf and those of saio retain Uj in the Siird root. 

£xc. 4. Compounds of pario, and some of do and cubOf are of different 
conjugations from their simple verbs. 

A few other exceptions will be noticed in the following lists. 



Formation dr Second and Third Roots. 



FIRST conjugation. 

^ 164« In regular verbs of this conjugation, the second 
root ends in dv, and the third in dtu; as, anio, amavt, araatum. 
The following list contains such regular verbs of this conjuga- 
tion as are of most ffequent occurrence. 

Note. In this and the subsequent lists, those verbs which are marked 
• are said to have no perfect participle ; those marked t to have no pres- 
ent participle. A dash ( — ) after the present, denotes that there is no sec- 
ond root. The participles in rus and dus, and the supines in um and u 
which are in use, are indicated respectively by the letters r., d., wt., and u. 
Ahundo, for example, has no perfect participle, no supine, no participle in 
dtLs; but it has a present participle, and a participle in rus. 

In the lists of irregular verbs, those compounds only are given, whose 
conjugation differs from that of their simples. 

When v. is subjoined to a deponent verb, it denotes that some of the 
parts whicli have commonly an active meaning, are used either actively and 
passively, or passively alone. Such verbs are by some grammarians call- 
ed comvwn. 



*Abundo,r. to overflow. 

AccQso, m. r. d. to ac- 
cuse. 

tAdumbro, to delineate. 

iEdifIco, r. d. to build. 

iEquo, r. d. to level. 

^stimo, r. d. to va'ue. 

•Ambalo,m. d. to walk. 

Amo, r. d. to love. 

tAmplio, d. to enlarge. 

Appello, d. to call. 

Apto, d. to fit. 

Aro, r. d. to plough. 

•f Ausculto, to listen. 

♦t Autttmo, to suppose. 

tBasio, — , d. to kiss. 

*Bello, m. r. d. to wage 
war. 

tBeo, to bless. 

*BoOf to beUaw. 



tBrevio, to shorten. 

tCeeco, to blind. 

tCeelo, to carve. 

tCalcdo, d.'to shoe. 
-*tCalcitro, toft/cA:. 

Canto, m. to sing. 

Capto, m. r. d tosieze. 

tCastigo, m. d. to chas- 
tise. 

Celebro, d. to celebrate. 

Celo, d. to conceal. 

Cesso, d. to tease. 

Certo, r. d. to strive. 

Clamo, to shout. 

Coglto, d. to think. 

Compare, d. to compare. 

Concilio, r. d. to reconr 
die. 

ConsidSro, r. d. to con- 
sider. 



Cremo, d. to bum. 
concrSmo, r. 

tCreo, r. d. to create. 

Crucio, d. to torment. 

Culpo, r. d. to blame, 

tCuneo, d. to wedge. 

Curo, r. d. to care. 

Damno, m. r. d. to con- 
demn. 

Dec5ro, d. to adorn. 

*tDelineo, to delineate. 

Desid^ro, r. d. to de- 
sire. 

Destine, d. to design, 

Dico,.m. r. d. to aedi^ 
cote, 

Dicto, to dictate. 

tDolo, to hew. 

Done, r. d. to bestow. 

DuplIcOj r. d. to dontU, 
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Duro, r. to harden. 

I Effigio, to portray. 

Kquito, to ride. 

tEnocleo, to explain. 

£rro, to wander. 

£xi8tIrao,a.r.d.to think. 

£xploro, ra.<l. to search. 

Exalo, m. r. to he ban- 
ished. 

Fabrico, d. to frame, 

f Fatigo, r. d. to weary. 

Festino, r. to hasten. 

FinDO,r.d.Uf strengthen. 

Flagito^.d. to d^nand. 

•Flagro, T. to be onjire. 
connagro, r. 
defiagro. 

Flo, d. to blow. 

Formo, r. d. to form. 

Foro, d. to bore. 

tFrflBBLO, to bridle. 

tFraudo, d. to defraud. 

iFrio, — , to crumble. 

Fugo, r. d. to put to 
flight. 

f Fttido, r. to found. 

tFurio, ^, to madden. 

f Galeo, — , to put on a 
helmet. 

<3€8to, d. to hear. 

Glacio, — f to congeal. 

Gravo, d. to weigh 
down. 

Gusto, d. to taste. 

Habito, m. d. to dwell, 

*Halo, — , to breathe. 

Hiemoi, m. to winter. 

*Hlo, d. to gape. 

f fiumo, r. d. to bury. 

Jacto, r. d. to throw. 

Ignoro, r. d. to be igno- 
rant. 

Imi>dro, r. d. to arm- 



Hmpetro, r. d. to obtain. 

Ittchoo, r. to begin. 

tind&go, r. d. to trace 
out. 

Indico, m. r. d. to show. 

tlnebrio, — , to inebri- 
ate. 

Initio, to initiate. 

f nqulno, to pollute. 

Instauro, d. to renew. 

IntrOf r. d. to eiOer. 

Invito, d. to invite. 

Imto, r. d. to irritatt. 
11 



Itfiro, u.d.todo again. 
Judlco. r. d. to judge. 
Jugo. a. to couple. 
JugOlo, m. d. to butcher. 
Juro, d. to swear, 
LabOro, r. d. to labor- 
Lac^ro, d. to tear. 
*Lacto, to suckle. 
tLanio, d. to buichtr. 
Latro, to bark. 
Laudo, r. d. to praise. 
Lazo, d. to hose, 
tLego, to depute. 
Levo, r. d. to lighten. 
Lib^ro, r. d. to free. 
Libo, d. to pour ouL 
Li^, to bind. 
tLiquo, d. to meU. 
Lito, to aapease. 
Loco, r. a. to place. 
Lustro, d. to surveu. 
Luzurio, to abound. 
Macto, d. to slay, 
Macalo, to stain. 
Mando,r.d^ command. 
Mandoco, to chew. 
*Maiio, to flaw. 
MatCUro, d. to ripen. 
Mftm&ro, XL. d. to teli. 
*Meo, to go. 
•Mi|rro,a. r. d. to depart. 
*Minto, m. r. to serve in 

war. 
tMlnlo, d. to paint red 
Ministro, d. to serve. 
MitTgo^ d. to pacify. 
Monstro, r. to show. 

tdemonstro, d. 
Muto, r. d. to change. 
Nano, r. d. to tell. 
Nato, m. r. to swim. 
tNavTgo, r. d. to sail. 
Navo, r. d. to perform. 
^Naaseo, to loathe. 
Nego, m. r. d. to deny. 
*No, to swim. 
Nomino, r. d. to nama. 
Noto, d. to mark. 
Novo, r. d. to renew. 
Nudo, d. to make bare. 
NuncApo, r. d. to name. 
Nuntio, m r. to tell. 

lenuntio, d. 
*Nuto, r. to nod. 
Obflecro, r. d. to beseech. 
Obtrunco, r. to kiU. 
OnSro, r.d.to load 



Opto, d. to wish. 

tOrbo, t. to deprive. 

Omo, r. d. to <u2on». 

Oro, m. r. d. to beg. 

Paco, d. to subdue. 

Paro, r. d. to prepare. 

Patro, r. d. to perform. 

^Pecco, r. d. to stn. 

tPio, d. to propitiate. 

Placo, r. d. to of pease. 

Ploro, m. d. to bewail. 

Porto, u. r. d. to carry. 

Pofitdlo, m. r. d. to oe- 
mand. 

Privo, d. to deprive. 

Probo, m. u. r. d. to ap- 
prove. 
eomprdbo, m. 

Profligo, d. to rout. 

Prop^ro, d. to hasten. 

*tPropino, to drink to. 

Propitio, d. to appease. 

Piigno, r. d. to fight. 

Pafso, d. to btat. 

Pnrgo, u.r. d. to eZeoitse. 

Piito, d. to think, 

Qaasso, d. to shake. 

Radio, to emit rays. 

Rapto, d. to drag. 

Recupfiro, m. f. d. to 
recover. 

RecQso. r. d. to refuse. 

Redunao, to overflow. 

Regno, r. d. to rule. 

tRepudio, r. d. to reject. 

Resfiro, d. to unlock. 

*tRetalio, — , to retali- 
ate. 

Rigo, to water. 

Rogo, m. r. d. to ask. 

Roto, to whirl. 

SacrifIco,m.to sacrifice, 

Sacro, d. to consecrate. 

f Sagino, d. to fatten. 

Salto, r. to dance. 

8alato,iii« r. d. to salute. 

Sano, r. d. to heal. 

Satio, to satiate. 

tSataro, to fill. 

Saucio, d. to wound. 

*Secundo, to prosper. 

Sedp, m. d. to oUcjf. 

Servo, r. d. to ikecp. 

*tSib!lo, to hiss. 

Sicco, d. to <iry. 

Signo, r. d. to nuiril; out' 
auigno, m. 
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Simillo, r. d. topretend. 

Socio, d. to associate, 

*SomniOy to dream. 

Specto, m. T. d. to be- 
hold, 

^pero, r. d. to hope, 

*Spiro, to breathe. 
consplro. 
exspiro, r. 
Bospiro, d. 

SpoMo^ ID. 6. to rob, 

Spumo, to foam, 

Stillo, to drop. 

Stimalo, to goad. 

Stipo, to stuff. 

SudOy to sweat. 

Suifoco, to strangle, 

Sugillo, d. to taunt. 

SiipSro, r. d. to over- 
come. 

Suppedito, to afford. 



*S«i 



in. to sup' 



*Su8aiT0, to whispsr. 

Tardo, to delay. 

Taxo, d. to rate. 

Temero, d. to d^. 

Tempgro, r. d. to tem- 
per. 
obtemp^ro, r. to chey. 

TentO; m, r. d. to try. 

Terebro, to bore. 

Termino, r. d. to limit, 

Titabo, to stagger. 

Tol€ro, u. r. a, to bear. 

Tracto, u. d. to handU. 

*tTripadio, to dance. 

Triumpho, r. to tri- 
umph. 

Trucido; r. d. to kiU, 

Turbo, d. to disturb. 

*Vaco, to be at leisure. 



*Vapaio, m. d. to (• 

Vario, to ^«0r«ify. 
Vaflto, d. to /ay imuto. 
Velllcb, to p/vdk. 
VerbSro, r. d. to fteaJ. 
•Vestigo, to search for. 
Vexo,d. to t^a«e. 
Vibro, d. to brandish. 
Yigilo, d. to loatoA. 
Vimo, m. r. d. to 9»V 

2<ito. 
Vitio, d. to vitiate. 
Yito, u. d. to jAvn. 
Ulak>,to A«to2. 
Umbro, r. to shade. 
Voco, r. d. to aUl, 
•Volo, to jfy. 
Voro, r. to devour. 
Vulgo,.r. d. to publish, 
Ynlnero, d. to iMund. 



^ 165. The following verbs of the first conjugation are 
irregular or defective in their second and third roots : — 

*Crepo, crepui, to make a noise. 
*aiscrSpo, -ui or -avi. 
incrgpo, -ui or -ftTi,-Uum.oratuiny 
•fpercrfipo, — . 
•trecrgpo, — . 
•Cubo,cubui, cul^tum (svp.}, to re- 
cline. 
inciibo, -ui or -avi, d. 
JTiose compounds cfcvtho which take 
m before b, are of the third con- 
jugation. 
Do, cfedi, datum, m. r. d. to give. 
So circumdo, peaaumdo, satisdo, 
and venumdo ; the other com- 
pounds of do are of the third 
eonjugJBtion. 
Doroo, domui, dnmTtum, r.d. to tame. 
Frico, fricui, &ictum or iHcatum, 
d. to rub, 
confrico, — , -a turn. 



infrico, 



-a turn. 



Juvo, juvi, jutum, r. d., also juvatQ- 

nis, to help. 
So adjavo, -jtlvi, -jatnm, m. r. d. 
•Labo, — , to toUer, 
Lavo, lavi, lavatum, kutum or lo- 

tum ; {sup.) laotum or lava- 

tnm, lavatams, d. to wash. 
Lavo is also sometimes of the 

third conjugation. 
"Mico^ mlcui^ to glitter. 



dimico, -avi or -ui, r. (-attlrus). 
*emIco, -ui, r. (-ataru*). 
*mterm1co, — . 
*proinico, — , d. 
Neco, necavi or necui, necatum, r. d. 

to kiU. 
enSco, -avi or -ui, -atam, or 

-tmn, d. 
tintemSco, — , -atum. 
*tNexo, — , to tie. 
Flieo, — , i^icatum,. to fold. 
dupltco, -avi, -atum, r. d. 
muttiplTco and repfico have -avi^ 

-atum. 
*suppt¥co, -8vi, m. r. 
appiico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 

-Itnm, 'ittlrns. So implico. 
comi^ieo, -ui, -Itum or ^atum. 
explTco, -avi or -ui, -atum or 

-Itum, r. r. 
Poto, potavi, potatumor potum, r. r. 

m. m. a. to drink. 
tepoto, -avi, -um. 
*perp6to, -avi. 
Seco, secui, seetum, BeeatOrufl, d. 

to cut. 
*circumsSco, — . 
'interagGO, — , d. 
*per8^co, -ui 
pn^sSco, -ui, -torn or -atom, fib 

resfico, d. 
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*Sonoy sonui, -atarus, d. to sound. 
*cona6nOf -ui. So ex-, in-, per-, 

pr»-sdno. 
^readiio, -avi. 
*asfldno, — . So circumsSno and 

dissdno. 
*8to, steti, statarus, to stand. 

*antesto, -stSti. So circunuito, 

interstOy supersto, 
*consto, -stlti, -stataruB. So 

exto, inato, obsto, persto. 



*prflesto, -stiti, -ftatarus, d. 

*adBto, -stitti, -stitdros. 

*prosto, -stiti. So resto. 

•disto, — . &>8ubsto. 
*Tono, toniii, to thunder. So cnr- 
cumtdno. 

attdno, -ui, -Itum. 

intdno, -ui, -atoxsu 

*ret6no^ — . 
Veto, Tetui,i>ravi,yetItum,eo/0rfti<{. 



^ 166* All deponent verbs, of the first conjugation, are 
regular, and are conjugated like miror ; as. 



Abominor, d. to abhor. 

Adalor, d. tofiaUer. 

^miilor, d. to rival. 

^'Apricor, to bask in the 
sun. 

Arbitror, r. d. to think. 

Aspemor, d. p. to «Ie- 
spise. 

AucQpor, r. p. to hunt 
after. 

Anxilior, p. to /te/p. 

Aversor, d. to dislike. 

Caiumnior, to calumni' 
ate. 

Oausor, to allege. 

'Comiasor, m. to revel. 

Comitor, p. to accom- 
pany, 

Conci6nor,to harangue. 

*Confabillor, m. to dis' 
course. 

Conor, d. to endeavor. 

tConspicor, to see. 

Contemplor, d. p. to 
vieio. 

Criminor, m. p. to 
blame. 

Cunctor, d- p. to delay. 

DeprScor, m. r. d. p. to 
deprecate. 

*tDigladior, to fence. 

Dignur, d. p. to think 
worthy. 

Domtnor, to rule. 

EpQlor, r. d. to feast. 

*FamQlor, m. to wait on. 

Fatur, (defect.) u. d. to 
sT^eak. See § 183, 6. 

tFerior, r. to keep holi- 
day. 



*Frumentor, m. to for- 
age. 

Furor, m. to steal. 

Glorior, r. d. to boast. 

Gratalor, m, d. to con- 
gratulate. 

Hortor, d. to encourage. 

ImltoT, u. r. d. to imi- 
tate. 

Indi^nor, d. to disdain. 

Infitior, d. to deny. 

Insector, to pursue. 

Insidior, r. d. to Ue iu 
wait. 

Jacalor, p. to dart. 

Jocor, to jest. 

Letor, r. d. p. to rejoice. 

LamentoT, d. p. to bo- 
wail. 

*tLLgnor, m. to gather 
fiel. 

Luctor, d. to uyresde. 

Medlcor, r. d. p. to heal. 

Medltor, p. to meditate. 

Mercor, m. r. d. p. to 
buy. 

Minor, to threaten. 

Miror, u. r. d. to admire. 

MisSror, d. to pity. 

ModSror, u. d. to ride. 

Modalor, d. p. to mod- 
ulate. 

Moror, r. d. to delay. 

tMutuor, p. to borrow. 

Neffotior, r. to traffic. 

•tNugor, to trifle. 

Obtestor, p. to beseech. 

Opgror, to work. 

Opinor, u. r. d. to think. 

Opitulor, m. to help. 



Ops5nor, m. to cater. 
tOtior, to be at leisure. 
Pabalor, m. d. to grazt, 
Palor, to wander. 
Percontor,m. to inquire, 
Periclitor, d. p. to try, 
tPiscor, m. to fish. 
Popalor, r. d. p. to lay 

waste. 
Pnedor, m. to plunder, 
Proelior, tofigkt. 
Precor, m. u. r. d. to 

pray. 
Recordor, d. to remet»- 

ber. 
Rimor, d. to search. 
Rixor, to scold. 
*Ru8tTcor, to live in t/U 

country. 
Sciscitor, m. p. to inr 

^uire. 
*Scitor, m. to ask, 
Scrutor, p. to search. 
Solor, d. to comfort. 
Spatior, to walk about, 
Specalor, m. r. d. to 

view. 
tStipQloi; p. to 5tt/m* 

late. 
tSuavior, d. to kiss. 
Suspicor, to suspect. 
Testor, d. p. to witness. 

So detestor. 
Tutor, d. to defend, 
Vagor, to wander. 
VengroT, d. p. to t0or- 

ship. 
Venor, m. to hunt. 
Versor, to be employed 
Vociferor, to baud. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 

^ 167. Verbs of the second conjugation end in to. The 
second and third roots, instead of ev and etu^ commonly end in 
u and \tu; as, moneo, monut, monitum. 

The following list contains most verbs so conjugated, and 
also some which want the second and third roots : — 

*Aceo, to be sour, 
•Albeo, — , to be white, 
Arceo, d. to drive atoay. 

coerceo, d. to re- 
strain. 

exerceo, d. to ezer- 
dse, 
•Areo, to be dry. 
•Aveo, — , to covet. 
*Caleo, r. to be warm. 
•Calleo, — , to be hard, 

*percalleo, to be 
hardened. 
•Calveo, — , to be baid. 
*Caiideo, to be white. 
•Caneo, to be h:*n.ry. 
*Careo> r. d. to want. 
*Ceveo, — , to faton. 
•Clareo, to be bright. 
*CIueo, — , to be famous. 
*Denseo, — , to thicken. 
"Diribeo, — , to distru 

bute. 
•Doleo, r. d. to grieve, 
•Egeo, r. to want. 
*£mineo, to rise above. 
*Flacceo, to wither. 
•Flaveo, — ,to be yellow. 
*Floreo, to flourish. 
•FoBteo, — , to be fetid. 
*Frigeo, — , to be cold. 
*Frondeo, — , to bear 

leaves. 
Habeo, r. d. to have. 

So ad-, ex-, pro-hi- 
beo. 

cohibeo, d. to re- 
strain. 



inhibeo, d. to hinder. 
•tperhibeo, d. to re- 

port. 
fposthabeo, to post' 

pone. 
pwebeo^r. d. to of- 

ford. 
debeOy r. d. to owe. 
•Hebeo, — , to be dull. 
•Horreo, d. to be rou^h. 
*Humeo, — , to be moist. 
•Jaceo, r. to lie. 
*Lactfco^ — , to suck. 
'Langueo, to languish. 
*Lateo, to lie hid. 
•Lenteo, — , to be slow. 
*Liceo, to be valwd. 
*Liveo, — , to be livid. 
*Maceo, — , to be lean. 
*Madeo, to be wet. 
Mereo. r to deserve. 
tcommereo, to de- 
serve. 
f demereo, d. to enrn. 
temereo, to merit. 
*tpermereo, to serve 

in war. 
promereo, to deserve. 
•Moereo, — , to grieve. 
Moneo, r. d. to advise. 
admoneo, m. r. d. to 

admonish. 
commoneO, to warn. 
prsmoueo, to fore- 
warn. 
*Muceo, — , to be 

mouldy. 
•Nigreo, tp be black. 



*NiteOy to shine. 

Noceo, m. r. to hurt, 

*0\b^ to srmell. 

*Palleo, to be pale. 

*Parco, m^ r. d. to obey. 

*Pateo, to be open. 

Placeo, to please. 

*Pol]eo, — , to be tdfle, 

•Puteo, to be nauseous. 

•Putreo, to be putrid. 

*Reiiideo, — , to glitter. 

*Riffeo, to be stiff. 

*RuD€o, to be red. 

*Scateo, — J to overflow. 

*Sfleo. d. to be silent. 

*Sordeo, to be fiUhu. 

*SpIendeo, — , to shine. 

*Squaleo, to be foul. 

*Strideo, — , to creak. 

*Studeo, d. to study. 

•Stupeo, to Be amazed. 

Taceo, r. d. to be silent. 

*Tepeo, to be warm. 

Terreo, d. to terrify. 
So deterreo, to deter. 
tabsterreo, to <2e^«-. 
tconterreo, ^ to 
fexterreo, >yno^Af- 
tperterreo, J en. 

*Timeo, d. to /car. 

*Torpeo, to &e torpid. 
»*Tumeo, to swell. 

*Valeo, r. to be able. 

* Vegeo, — , to 6c strong. 
*Vieo, — , to ftinrf. 
•Vigeo, to Ac strong. 

* Vireo, to ic green. 
*Uveo, — , to 6c moMf. 



^ 1 68. The following Hst contains those verbs of the sec- 
ond conjugation which do not form their second and third roots 
in u and ttu, including those which form them regularly in ev 
and etu. 

Note. Some verbs of this conjugation are irregular in the second and 
third roots, in consequence of imitating the eomxoon forms of the thirc^ 
conjugatiou. 
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Aboleo, -evi, -Ttum, r. d. to effaet, 

*Alffeo, alii, to he cold. 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum, r^to bum. 

Audeo, ausos sum, r. d. to <2ar«. 

Au^o, auxi, auctum, r. d. to in- 
crease. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum, m. d. to 6e- 
ware. 

Censeo, censui, censam, d. to think. 
recenseo, -ui, -um or -Itum. *" 
•percenseo, -ui. 
*8accenseo, -ui, d. 

Cieo, civi , citum, to excite. The per- 
fect civi seems to come from, cio, 
of the fourth corrugation. 

Compleo, -eyi, -etum, to JUL So 
the other compounds of pleo. 

•Conniveo, -nivi, to wink at. 

Deleo, -evi, -etum, d. to blot out. 

Doceo, docui, doctum, d. to teach. 

*Faveo, favi, fautQrus, to favor. 

•Ferveo, ferbui, to boil. It is some- 
times of the third conjugation. 

Fleo, flevi, fletum, r. d. to weep. 

Foveo, fovi, fotum, d. to cherish. 

Frendeo, — , fressum or fresum, to 
gnash. 

*Fmffeo, fulsi, to jAine. 

Iiil^, of the third conjugation^ 
%8 also in use. 

Gaudeo, ^visus Bum, r. to r^oice. 

*H8Breo, hiBsi, haBsQrus, to stick. 

Indulgeo, induki, indultum, r. d. to 
inaidge. 

Jubeo, juflsij jussum, r. to order. 

*Laceo, luzi, to shine. 

polluceo, -luzi, -luctum, 

*Lngeo, luxi, d. to mourn. 

*Maneo, mansi, mansum, m. r. d. to 
remain. 



Misceo, miscui, mistum or miztumy 

mistarus, d. to mix, 
Mordeo, momordi, morsum, d. to 

bite. 
Moveo, movi, motum, r. d. to move. 
Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum, d. to soothe. 
*M\ilgeOf mulsi or mulzi, to milk. 
Neo, Devi, netum, to spin, 
*Paveo, pavi, d. to fear. 
*Pendeo, pependi, to hang. 

propendeo, — . propensum. 
Pleo, (obsolete.) See compleo. 
Prandeo, jprandi, pransum, r. to <2tiM. 
Rideo, risi, risum, m. r. d. to laugh, 
*Sedeo, sedi, Bessum, m. r. to sit. 

The compounds change e into i. 

*dis8ideo, -sedi. So pressideo. 
*Seneo, senui, to be old. 
Soleo, solitus sum or soivj, to fr« oe- 

eustomed. 
*Sorbeo, sorbui, to stick in. 

*ab8orbeo, -sorbui or -sorpsi. 
Spondee, spopondi, sponsum, to 

promise. 
Suadeo, suasi, suasum, r.d. to advise. 
Teneo, tenui, tentum, r. d. to hdd. 

The compounds change e into i 

*attineo, -tinui. So pertineo. 
Tergeo, tersi, tersum, to Ufipe. 

Tergo, of the third conjugation^ 
is also in use. 
Toudeo, — , tonsum, to shear. The 

compounds have the perfect tondL 
Torqueo, torsi, tortum, d. to tufist. 
Torreo, torrui, tostum, to roast. 
*Turgeo, tursi, to sweU. 
*Urgreo or ur^ueo, ursi, d. to urge. 
Video, yidi, visum, m. a. r. d. to^ec 
Voveo, yovi, yotum, d. to vow. 



^ 169t Impersonal Verbs of the Second Conjugation. 



Decet, decuit, it becomes. 

Libet, libuit or libttum est, it 

pleases. 
Idcet, iicuit or licYtum est, it is lauh 

Jul. 
Liquet, liquit, it is clear. 
Mis^ret, miseruit or miseritum est, 

it pities. 
Oportet, oportuit, it behoves. 

Note. Lubet, &c., are sometimes 
the comic writers. 

11* 



Piget, piguit or pigftum est, d. it 

grieves. 
Pcemtet, poenituit, pcenitarus, d. U 

repents. 
Pudet, puduit or pudltum est, d. if 

sham^. 
Tsedet, teduit or tflDsum est, ii 

wearies. 

So pertedeL 

written for libet , &c.) especial!/ in 
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^ 170. Deponent Verbs of the Second Conjugation. 

Fateor, fassus, r. d. to confess. *Medeor, d. to cure. 

The compounds change a into i. Mereor, merltus, to deserve. 

confiteor, confessus, d. p to ac- Misereor, miserltus or misertus, to 

knmoledge. vity. 

*tdiffiteor, to deny. Polliceor, pollicltus, p. to promise. 

profiteor, professus, d. p. to de- Reor, ratus; to think. 

dare. Tueor, tuatus, d. p. to protect. 

Liceor, licitus, to bid a price. Vereor, veritus, d. toftar. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

<^ 171. In the third conjugation^ when the first root ends / 
with a consonant, the second root is formed by adding s^ when ^ 
it en^!., with a vowel, the first and second roots are the same : 
the third root is formed by adding tu ; as, carpo, carpsi, carp- 
tuwi ; argno, argut, argutum. 

In annexing * and tu^ certain changes occur in the final consonant of 
the root : — 

1. C, ^, A, and tpi, at the end of the root, form with * the douhle letter 
X in the 2d root ; m the 3d root, c remains, and the others are changed 
into c before tu; as, rego (regsi), rexi, rectum; veko, vexi, vectum, 
coqttOf coxij coctum, 

NoTn. InfluOfftuxtf and struOf struxif h seems to have been lost in the 
root of the verb. 

2. B is changed into p before s and tu; as, scribo, scripsiy scriptum. 

3. D and t, before 5, are either dropped, or changed into s ; as, clauda, 
clausi ; cedo, eessi. Afler m, ;? is sometimes inserted before s ; as, sumo^ 
sumpsi. 

Some other consonants are dropped, or changed into 5, in certain verbs. 

Exc. 1. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant, do not add s 
to form the second root. 

(a.) Of these, some have the second root the same as the first; as, 
Bibo, Excado, Ico, Mando, Scabo, Solvo, Verro, 

Rdo, Fodio, Lambo, Prehendo, Scando, Stride, Verto, 

Emo, Fugio, Lego, Psallo, Sido, Tollo, Volvo; 

to which add the compounds of the obsolete cando,fendOf and niuf. 

(b.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a 
vowel, some drop a consonant, some prefix a reduplication, others admft 
two or more of tnese changes ; as, 

Ago, Facio, Frango, Jacio, Rumpo, Seindo, 

Capio, Findo, Fundo, Linquo, Sisto, Vinco. 

Those which have a reduplication are 

Cado, Curro, Parco, Pendo, Tango, 

Csedo, Disco, Pario, Posco, Tendo, 

Cano, Fallo, Pello, Pungo, Tundo. 
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£xc. 2. Some add u to the root of the verb ; aa, 
Alo, Consaloy Gremoy Rapio, TremOi 

Colo, Depao, Greno, (o6#.) Strepo, Volo, 

CompescOy Fremo, Molo, Texo, Vomo. 

Meto and pono add su, with a change in the root. 

£xc. 3. The following add iv .*— 

AiccBBo, Cupio, LacessOy Rudo, 

Capesso, Incesso, Peto, Qnero, vnih a ekang* oft into ■. 

£xc. 4. The following add v, with a change in the root; those in seo 
dropping sc ; — 

GrescOy Pasco, Scisco, Lino, Sino, Sterno, 

Nosco, Quiesco, Cerno, Sero, Sperno, Tero. 

£xc. 5. The 3d roots of verbs whose root ends in d or £, add su, in- 
stead of tUf^ to the root, either dropping those letters, or changing them 
into s; as, daudo, daiuum ; defenaa, defensum; cedoj cessum. But the 
compounds of do add Uu. 

The following, also, add «u, with a change of the root : — 

£xcello, Fallo, Pello, Spargo, Verro. 

Percello, Mergo, Premo, Velio, 

Exc. 6. The following add t«, with a change of the root: — 
Cemo, Fingo, Gero, Sero, Spemo, Stringo, Uro, 

Colo, Frango, Rumpo, Siato, Stemo, Tero, •Yinco; 

to which add those in scoj with the 2d root in v; these dropM before tu, 

except pascOf which drops e only. 

Exc. 7. The following have itu : — 

Bibo, Molo, Pono, toith a change of n into ■. . 

Geno, (o&#.) Vomo, 

The following have itu : — 

ArcessOy Cupio^ Peto, 

Facessoy Lacesso, Quero, with a change oft into ■. 

Some other irregularities occur in this conjugation. 

^ 172. The following list contains both the regular and 
irregular formations of the second and third roots in the third 
conjugation : — 

Acuo, acui, acatum, d. to sharpen, *Batuo, batui, d. to beat. 

Ago, egri, actum, r. d. to drive. Bibo. bibi, bibltum, d. to drink. 

So circumftgo, cogo, and perSgo. *Cado, cecTdi, easQrus, to fall. The 

*ambigo, — ,todmtbt. SoeaVigo. compounds change a into i, 

The other compounds change and drop the reduplication. 

a into i. See § 189. 2. occldo, -clai, -casum, r. to set. 

*prodigo, -€gi, to squander. Cedo, cecldi, csesum, r. d. to cut. 

Alo, alui, alltum or altum, d. to The compounds change ib into 

nourish. I, and drop the reduplica- 

•Ango, anxi, to strangle. tion. 

Arguo, argui, argQtum, d. to convict. From candeo, of the second con- 

Arcesso, -cesslvi, -cessitum, r. d. to jugation, is formed 

call for. accendo, -cendi, -censum, d. to 
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kindle. So the other com- 
pounds. 
*Caiio, cecini, d. to sing. The com- 
pounds change a into i. 
*concIno, -cinui. So occino, 

prsBcIno. 
*accInOy — . So incino^ intercino, 
Buccino, reclno. 
*Cape8so, -iyi, r. d. to undertake. 
Capio, cepi, captum, r. d. to take. 
The compounds change a into i. 
Caipo, carpsi, carptum, d. to pluck. 
The compounds change a into e. 
CedojCesfliy ceBsum,r. to yield. 
Cello, (obsolete.) 

excello, -cellni, -celsum, to excel. 
•antecello, — . Sopraecello, re- 
cello, 
percelloy -cQli, -culsum, to strike. 
Cemo, crevi, cretum, d. to decree. 
Cerno, to see, has no second or 
third root. 
Cingo, cinxiy cinctum, d. to gird. 
•Clango, — , to clang. 
Claudo, clausi, clausum, r. d. to shut. 
The compounds change au into u. 
*tClepo, clepaiy or clepi, to steiU. 
Colo, colui, cultam, d. to HU. 

tocculo, -ciilui, -cultamfd. to hide. 
Como, compsi, comptum, to deck. 
*Compesco, -pescui, to restrain, 
ConsQlo; -sului, -sultum, m. r. d. to 

constUt. 
Coquo, coxi, coctum, m. d. to cook. 
Credo, credidi, credltum, r. d. to be- 
lieve. 
•Cresco, crevi, to grow. 

concresco, -crevi, -cretum. 
Cubo is of the first conjugation. 
*accumbo, -cubui, to lie doum. 
So the other compounds which 
*Cudo, — , to forge. [insert m. 

ezcado,-cadi,-casUm, d. to stamp. 
Cupio, cuplvi, cupltum, d. to desire. 
*Curro, cucurri) cursQrus, to run. 
Concurro, circuincurro, succur- 
ro, and transcurro, drop the 
reduplication; the other com- 
pounds sometimes drop, and 
sometimes retain it. 
decurro, decurri, decurstim. 
*Dego, clegi, d. to live, [take away. 
Demo, dempsi, demptum, r. d. to 
iDepso, depsui, depstum, to knead. 
Dico, dixi, dictam, u. r. d. to say. 
*Disco, didici, disciturus, d. to learn. 



^Dispesco, — , to separate. 

Divido, divlsi.divlsum, r.d. to divide. 

Do is of the first conjugation. 

abdo, -didi, -dituiu, d. to hide. So 

condo. indo. 
addo, -diai, -ditum, r. d. to add. 
So dedo, edo, prodo, reddo, 
trado, vendo. 
tdido, -didi, -ditum, to divide. So 

abdo, subdo. 
perdo, -didi, -ditum, m. r. d. to 
destroy. 
Duco, duxi, ductum,m. r. d. to lead. 
Edo, edi, esum, m. u. r. d. to eat. 
Exuo, exui, exutum, d. to strip off. 
£mo, emi, emptum, r. d. to buy. 
Facesso, -cessi, -cessitum, to execute 
Facio, feci, factum, m. u. r. d. to do. 
Compounded with a preposition^ 
it changes a into i, and has a 
remUar passive. Compound- 
ed toith other words, it retains 
a when of this conjugation, 
and has the passive, fio, fac- 
tus. See § 180. 
Fallo, fefelli, falsum, d. to deceive. 

*refello, -felli, d. to refute. 
Fendp^ {obsolete.) 

defendo, -fendi, -fensum, m. u. r. 

d. to defend. 
offendo, -fendi, -fensum, d. to 
offend. 
Fero, tuii, latum, r. d. to bear. See 
§179. A perfect tettdi is rare, 
•sunfero, — . 
Fido, — , fisus, to trust. See § 162, 18. 
confido,confisu8 sum or confidi, 

to rely on. 
diffido, oiffisus sum, to distrust. 
Figo, fixi, iixum, r. to fix. 
Findo, fidi, fissum, d. to cleave. 
Fingo, finxi, fictum, d. to feign. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, r. d. to oeTid. 
*Fligo, flixi, to dash. So confilgo. 
^Igo, -flixi, -flictum, to ajflict. 

So infligo. 
profligo is of the first conjugation. 
Fluo, fluxi, fluxum) r. to flow. 
Fodio, fodi, fossum, d. to dig. 
Frango, fregi, fractum, r. d. to break. 

JTie compounds change a into i. 
*Fremo, fremui, d. to roar. 
Frendo, — , fresum or flressum, to 



Frigo, frixi, friotum or frixum, tif 
roast. 
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•Fuffio, fiigi, fiigitarusy d. to flee, 
Funao, fudi, fusum, r. d. to pour 
•Furo, — , to rage. 
*Gremo, gemui, d. to groan. 
Gigno, (obsolete geno,) genui, genl- 

tum, r. d. to beget. 
•Glisco, — , to ^010. 
•Glubo, — , to peel. 

deglabo, — , -gluptum. 
Gruo, (obsolete.) fingruo. 

*congruo, -gruif to agree. So 
Gero, gessi, gestuni, r. d. to bear. 
Jaclo, jeci, jactum, d. to cast. The 

compounds change a into i. 
Ico, ici, ictum, r. tt strike. 
imbuo, imbui, imbotum, d. to imbue. 
*IncessOy -cessivi, to atlack. 
tinduo, indui, indatum, to put on. 
Jungo,junxi, junctuin, r. d. to join. 
Lacesso, -cessivi, -cessitum, r. d. to 

provoke. 
Lacio, (obsolete.) The compounds 
change a into i. 
allicio, -lexi, -lectum, d. to allure. 

So illicio, pellicio. 
eliciOj-licuij-licUuin, to drato out. 
JjBddo, lassi, IsBduin, m. r. to hurt. The 

compounds chdti^e 8B into i. 
*Liambo, Iambi, to Uck. 
Lego, leffi, lectum, r. d. to read. So 
ailsgo, per !ggo, pneldgo, rel^ 
go, Bubl6go, and translfigo; 
die*other compounds change e 
into i. 
dillffo, -lexi, -lectum, to love. 
intellTgo,-lexi, -lectum, u. r. d. to 

uf^^rstand. 
neglTgo, -lexi, -lectum, r. d. to 
neglect. 
LAnsOf — , linctum, d. to liek. 

*delingo, — . 
Jjino, 11 vi or levi, litumj d. to daub. 
•Linquo, liqui, d. to leave. 

relinquo, -liqui, -lictum, r. d. 
delinquo, -liqui, -lictum. 50 
derelinquo. 
Ludo, Insi, lusum, m. r. to play. 
*Luo, lui, luitarus, d. to atone. 
abluo, -lui, -latum, r. d. 
diluo, -lui, -latum, d. So eluo. 
Mando, mandi, mansum, d. to chew. 
Mergo, mersi, mersum, r. d. to dip. 
Meto, messui, messum, d. to reap. 
MettLO, metui, metatum, d. to fear, 
*Mingo, minid, mictum, (sup.) to 

mMce water. 
Minuo, minui, miutltam, d. to lessen. 



Mitto, misi, missum, r. d. to send, 
Molo, molui, moll turn, to grind. 
Mungo, (obsolete.) 

emungo, -monxi, -munctum, to 
wpe. 
Necto, nexi, nexum, d. to knit, 

innecto, -nexui, -nexum. So 
annecto, connecto. 
NoBco, novi, notum, d to learn. 

agnosco, -novi, -nitum, d. to 
recognize. 

cognosco. -novi, -nItum, u. r. d. 
to know. 

*dignosco, — . So prsenosco. 

ignosco, -nOvi, -nOtum, d. ; 
pardon. [m. r. to marry. 

Nubo, nupsi, or nuptasum, nuptum, 
Nuo, (obsulete.) 

*abuuo, -nui, -nuitarus, d. to re- 
fuse. 

*annuo, -nui. So innuo, renuo. 
Pando, — , passum or pansum, to 
open. So expando. 

dispando, — , -pansum. 
Pago, (obs.) pepigi, pactum, to bar- 

gain. 
Pango, panxi, pactum, panctQrus, d. 

to drive in. 
■ compin^, -pegi, -pactum. So 
impmgo. 

*oppango, ^p6gi. 

*de pango, — . So repango, sup- 
pingo. 
*Parco, peperci or parsi, parsarus, 

to spare. 
Pario, ]jepgri, partum, paritarus, d. 

to bring firrth. The compounds 

ere of the fourth conjugation. 
Pasco, pavi, pastum, m. r. d. to feed. 
Pecto, — , pexum, d. to comb. 
Pello, pepali, pulsum, d. to drive. 

The compounds drop the redupU' 

cation. 
Pendo, pependi, pensum, r. to weigh. 

The compoumis drop the redupli- 

cation. 
Peto,petIvi, petitum, m.u.r. d. to ask, 
Pingo, pinxi, pictum, to paint. 
Pinso, pinsi, pinsitum, pinsum or 

pistum, to grind.. 
*Plango, planxi, planctarus, to la- 

ment. 
Plaudo, plausi, plausum, d. to ap^ 

plaud. So applaudo. The oUier 

compounds change au into o. 
Plecto, — , plexum. d. to twijie. 
•Pluo, plui or pluvi, to rain. 
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Pono, posui, positum, r. d. to place. 
Pono, and its compounds, ancient- 
ly had posivi in the perfect. 
•Posco, poposci; d. to demand. 
Prehendo, > ,. j ^ • 

Prendo, ' ^ "di, -sum, r. d. io wize. 

Premo,pressi,pre8sum, r. d. to press. 

The compounds change e into i. 
Promo, prompsi, promptum, p. d. to 

bring out. 
*Psallo, psaili, to play on an instru- 
ment. 
Pungo, pupdgl, punctum, to prick. 
compungo, -punxi, -punctum. 

So dispungo, expungo. 
interpungo, — , -punctum. ' 
•repungo, —. 
Qusro, aussivi, quoesitum, m. r. d. 
to seek. The compounds change 
89 into i. 
Quatio, — , quassum, to shake. The 
compounds change qua into 
cu; asy 
concutio, -cussi, -cussum, d. 
discutio, -cussi, -cussum, r. d. 
Quiesco, quievi, quietum,r. d.torc^^. 
Rado, rasi, rasum, d. to shave. 
Rapio, rapui, raptum, r. d. to snatch. 
The compounds change a in- 
to i. 
diripio, -ripui, -reptum,ro.r. S9 
eripio and praeripio. 
Rego, rexi, rectum, r. d. to rule. 
The compounds change e in- 
to i. 
•pergo (for perrigo), perrexi, r. 

to go forward. 
surgo (for 8urrigo),surrexi, sur- 
rectum, r. d. to rise. 
*Repo, repsi, to creep. 
Rodo, rosi, rosum, r. to gnaw. 

ab-, ar-, e-, ob-, pne-rodo, want 
the perfect. 
•Rudo, rudivi, to bray. 
Rumpo, rypi, ruptum, r. d. to break, 
Ruo, rui, rutum, ruitarus, to faU. 
diruo, -rui, -rtitum, d. So obruo. 
*corpuo, -rui. So imio. 
*Sapio, sapivi, to be wise. The com- 
pounds change a inJto i. 
resipio, -sipivi or -sipui. 
*tScab«, scabi, to scratch. 
Scalpo, Bcalpsi, scalptum, to en- 
grave. 
"Scando, — , d. to climb. The com- 
pounds change a into e ; as, 
98cendo^ asceudi, ascensum^ r. d. 



Scindo, Bcidiy scissum, d. to cut. 
Scisco, sciri, scitum, d. to ordain. 
Scribo, ^ripsi, scriptum, r. d. to 

write. 
Sculpo, sculp8i,8culptimi, d. to carve. 
Sero, sevi, satum, r. d. to sow. 

consgro, -sevi, -situm. So ins€- 

ro,r. 
Sero, — , sertum, to knU. Its com- 
pounds have serui ; a^, 

assdro, -serui, -sertum, r. d. 
*Serpo, serpsi, to creep. 
*Sido, si4i> to settle. Its compounds 

have generally sedi, sessum, /rcmt 

sedeo. 
'^Sino, sivi, sitilrus, to permit. 

deslno, desivi, desltum, r. 
Sisto, stiti, statum, to stop. 

^absisto, -stiti. So the other com- 
pounds; but circumsisto wants 
the perfect. 
Solvo, Bolvi, sola turn, r. d. to loose. 
Spargo, sparsi, sparsum, r. d. to 

spread. The compounds change 

a into e. 
Specio, (obsolete.) The compounds 
change e into i ; as, 

aspicio, aspexi, aspectum, d. to 
look at. 

inspicio, inspexi, inspectum, r. d. 
Spemo, sprevi, spretum,d. to despise. 
*tSpi)0, spui, to spit. 

*respuo, respui, d. 
Statuo, statui, statatum, d. to place. 

The compounds change a into i. 
Stemo, stravi, stratum, d. to strew. 
*Stemuo, sternui, to sneeze. 
*Sterto, — , to snore. 

•tdesterto, destertui. 
*Stinguo, — , to extinguish. 

didtinguo, distinxi, distinctum. 
So extin^o, r. d. 
*Strepo, strepui, to make a noise. 
*Striao, stridi, to creak. 
Stringo, strinxi, strictum, r. d. to tie 

hard. 
Struo, struxi, structum, d. to build. 
Sugo, suxi, suctum, to suck. 
Sumo,sumpsi,sumptum, r. d. to take, 
Suo, — , sutum, d. to sew. So consuo, 
dissuo. 

insuo, -sui, stltum. 

*as8Uo, — . 
Tango, tetigi, tactum, r. d. tovmch, 
Tfie compounds change a into 
i, and drop the reduplication. 

contingo, contigi, contactum, r. 
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TegOf texi, tectum, r. d. to cover, 
*TemQp, — f d. to despise, 

eontemno, -tempsi, -temptum, d. 
Tendo, tetendi, tensum or tentum, to 
stretch. The compounds drop 
the redupHeadon; as, 
eztendoy -tendi, -tensum or -ten- 
turn. So in-, OB- and re-ten- 
do. 
detendo has tensum. The other 
compounds have tentum. 
*tTergo, tarsi, tersum, to wipe. Ter- 
geo, of the second conjugation, has 
the same second and third roots. 
Tero, trivi, tritum, d. to rub. 
Texo, tezui, textnm, d. to weave. 
Tingo or tinguo, tinxi, tinctum, r. d. 

to tinge. 
•Tollo, tolli, d. to raise. 

sustoUo, sustdli, sublatum, r. to 

take away, 
•attollo, — . So extoUo. 
Traho, traxi, tractum, r. d. to draw. 
*Tremo, tremui, d. to tremble. 
Tribuo, tribui, tribatum, r. d. to 

ascribe. 
Trudo, trusi, trusum, to thrust. 



Tundo, tutadi, tunsom or tusum, to 
heat. The cpmpounds drop the 
reduplication, and have tusum. 
Yet detunsum, obtunsum, ami 
retunsum, are also found, 
Ungo, unxi, unctum, d. to anoint, 
Uro, uBsi, ustum, d. to bum, 
*Vado, — ftogo, Sosuperrado. Tho 
other compounds Aave.vftsi; as, 
*evado, evasi, r. So pervado; 
also invado, r. d. 
Vcho, vexi, yectum, r. to carry, 
VeUo, velli or vulsi, w\s\ua,d.topuU, 
So avello, d., divello, evello, d., 

revello. 
The other compounds Jtave yelli 
only, except intervello, which 
has vulsi. 
*Vergo, versi, to incUiie. 
Verro, — versum, d. to brush. 
Verto, verti, versum, r. d. to turn, 
Vinco, vici, victum, r. d. to conquer, 
*Vi80, — ,d,to visit. 
*Vivo, vixi, victtirus, d. to live, 
Volvo, volvi, volatum, d. to roll, 
Vomo, vomui, vomltum, r. d. to 
vomit. 



Inceptive Verbs, 

^ 173. Inceptive verbs in general want the third root, 
and their second root, when used, is the same as that of their 
primitives. Of those derived from nouns and adjectives, some 
want the perfect, and some form it by adding ui to the root of 
the primitive. See § 187, II. 2. 

In the following list, those verbs to which s is added, have a simple verb 
in use from which they are formed : — 



Wcesco, acui, s. to grow sour. 
•^gresco, to grow sick. 
•Aloesco, — , s. to grore white. 
•Alesco, — , s. to grow. 

coalesco, -alui, -alTtum, to grow 

together. 
•Ardesco, arsi, s. to take fire. 
•Aresco, — , s. to grow dry. 

•exaresco, -ami. So inaresco, 

peraresco. 
*Augesco, auxi, s. to increase. 
*Cafesco, calui, s. to grow warm. 
*Calvesco, — , s. to become bald. 
*Candesco, candui, s. to grow white. 
•Canesco, canui, s. to become lioa- 



*Clare8Co, clarui, s. to become bright. ' 
*Condormisco, -dormlvi, s. to go to 



*Conticesco, -ticui, to become silent, 
^Crebresco, -crebui and crebrui, to 

increase. 
*Crudesco, crudui, to become raw, 
*Ditesco, — , to grow rich, 
*Dulcesco, — , to grow sweet, 
*Duresco, durui, to grow hard. 
*£vilesco, evilui, to become worth 

less. 
*Extimesco, -timui, to be afrtUd. 
*Fatisco, — , to gape. 
*Flaccesco, flaccui, s. to grow 

weak. 
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•Fervesco, ferbui, s. to grow ■ 
•Floresco, flonii, s. to begin toflovr- 

isk. 
^Fracesco, fracui, to grow mouldy. 
•Frigesco, — , e. to grow cold, 

*perfrige8co, -frixi. So refri- 
gesco. 
*Frondesco, — , s. to put forth leaves. 
"Fruticesco, — , to jntt forth fndt. 
*Qelasco, — , s. to freeze. 

*coiigela8COy -ftvi, s. to congeal. 
•Gemisco, — , s. to groan. 
'Gemmasco, — , to hud. 
*Generasco, — , s. to he produced. 
*Qrandesco, — , to grow large. 
•Graveaoo, — , to groio hetioy. 
^Hteresco, hesi, s. to adhve. 
*Hebe8C0, — , s. to grow dull. 
•Horresco, horrui, e. to grow rough. 
*Hume8Co, — , s. Ut grow moist. 
"Ignesco, — , to take fire. 
^Indolesco, -dolui, d. to he grieved. 
'Insolesco, — , to become haughty . 
*Iategrasco, — , to he renewMi. 
•Juvenesco, — , to ^ow young. 
*Languesco, langui, 8. to grow Ian- 

guid. 
*^Lapidesco, — ^ to become stone. 
*LateBCo, — , to grow broad. 
*Latesco, latui, to be concealed, s. So 

delitesco, -litui ; oblitesco, -litui. 
*Lentesco, — , to become soft. 
*Lique8Co, — , a. to become liquid. 

*deliqueBCO, -licui. 
*Lucesco, luxi, s. to grow light. 
*Lutesco, — f s. to become muddy. 
**Macesco, — , s. > . ^„,^ j^„„ 
^Macresco,-, ]^8^owlean. 

*remacresco, -macnii. 

•Madesco, madui, s. to grow m^ist. 

*MarcescOy marcui, s. to pine away. 

*Mature8C0, maturui, to ripen. 

*MisereBCo, roiseroi, s. to pity. 

*Mitesco, — , to grow mild. 

•MoUesco, — , to grow soft. 

*Mutesco, — , to become sUent. 
*obmutesco, obmutui. 

*Nigre8CO, nigrui, s. to groto black. 

*Nilesco, nitui, s. to grow bright. 

*NoteBCO, notui, to become knoton. 

*Obbrute8Co, — , to become brutish. 

*Obcalle8CO, -callui, to become cal- 
lous. 

*Obdormi8C0, -dormlvi, 8. to fall 
asleep. 

'Obsurdesco, -sardui, to grow deaf. 

*01e8Co, {scarcely used.) 



abolesco, -oIstI, -olitum, s. to 
cease, 

adole8COy -oleyi, -ultuoi, a. to 
grow up. 

exolescOy -olevi, -oletum, to^roio 
o'.d. So obsolesco. 

*in(desco, -olevi, d. to increase. 
*Palle800, psdlui, 8. to grow pale. 
*Patesco, patui, s to be open. 
•Pavesco, pavi, 8. to ^row fearful. 
•Pertimesco, -timui, d. to fear 

greatly. 
*Pingue8CO, — , to grow fat. 
*Pube8CO, -:-f to come to maturity. 
*Puerasco, — , to become a boy. 
*Pute8C0, putui, 8. ) to become pu- 
*Putresco, putrui, s. ) trid. 

*Raresco, — , to become thin. 
•Rigesco, rigui, 8. to grow cold. 
•Rubesco, rubui, 8. to grow red. 

*erubesco, -rubui, d. 
^Resipisco, -sipui, 8. to recover wiS' 

dcm. 
*Sanesco, — , to become sound. 

*consanesco, -t^anui. 
"Senesco, aenui, 8.d. to grow old. So 

con8dne8Co. 
*Senti8C0, aensi, s. to perceive, 
*Sicce8Co, — , to become dry. 
*Silesco, silui, 8. to grow silent. 
*Solidesco, — , to become solid. 
*Sordesco, sordui, s. to becomeJUthy, 
^Splendesco, splendui, s. to become 

bright. 
*Spume8C0, — , to foam. 
*Sterilesco, — , to become barren. 
*Stupe8C0, stupui, s. to be aston- 
ished. 
Suesco, suevi, suetum, s. to become 

accustomed. 
*Tabesco, tabai, 8. to waste atoay. 
*Teneresco and -asco, to became 

tender. 
*Tepesco, tepui, 8. to grow warm. 
*'l*orpesco, torpui, 8. to grow torpid, 
*Tremisco, tremui, s. to begin to 

tremble. 
*TamescO; tumui, s. to be inflated, 
*Turgesco, tursi, 8. to swell. 
*Valesco, valui, s. to become strong, 
*Vane8C0, — , to vanish. 

*evanesco, evanui. 
*Veterasco, veteravi, to grow old, 
*Viresco, virui, s. to grow green, 
*Vivesco, vixi, 8 to come to life. 

*revivisco, -vixi. 
^'UveBco, — , to become moist. 
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<^ 174. Deponent Verbs of the Third C&fijugation. 



Apiscor, aptos, to gBi. The com' 
pounds change a into i. 

adipiscor, adeptus. S9 indipiaeor. 
Experj^or, ezp«rrectusy to awake, 
Fruor, frultus or fhictus, fruitaniB, 

d. to enjoy. 
Fungor, functus^ r. d. to perform. 
Gramor, gresaiu, to proceed. The 
compounds change a into e; 
as, 

aggredior, aggresBUSi to aitaek, 
*Ira8Cor, to be angry. 
Labor, lapsus, r. to fall. 
*Laqaor, to melij^fiau). 
Loquor, locatus, r. d. to speak. 
Miniscor, (obsolete.) 

conuniniscoT, eommentus, p. to 
invent. 

*remmiscor, to remember. 
Morior, (mori, rarely moriri,) mor- 

tuus, moritanis, d. to die, 
Nanciseor, nactus or nanctus, to ob- 

tain. 



Nascor, natus, naacitanu, a. fo it 

bom. 
Nitor, nixtta or nisiis, nisanu, to 

lean upon. 
Obliviscor, oblltus, d. to forget. 
Faciscor, paetus, d. to oargain, 

Compoutid depeciscor. 
Patior, passiis, r. d. to suffer. 

perpetior, -pessua. 

From plecto, to tunne, 

amplector, amplexus, d. p. to 
embrace, 

com^lector, eomplexos, p. So 
eircumplector. 
Proiieiseor, profectus, r. to depart. 
Queror, questus, m. u. d. to com- 

plain. 
*Ringor, to grin. 
Sequor, secQtua, r. d. tofoUow. 
Tuor, tutus, to protect. 
•Vescor, d. to eat. 
Ulciseor, ultos. m. d. p. to avenge, 
Utor, U8U8, r. a to use. 



Note. DsoertoTf prmoortor^ reoertor, compounds of oerto, are used at 
deponents in the present and imperfect tenses ; revertor also, sometimes, 
im the perfect. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

<^ 175. Verbs of the fourth conjugation regularly form 
their second root in iv, and the third in Uu ; as, audio, audlvt, 
auditum. 

The following list contains most regular verbs of this conju- 
gation : — 



Audio, -Ivi or -ii, m. a. r. d. to hear. 
*Cio, civi, to excite. 
Condio, -lyi or -ii, to season. 
Custodio, -iri or -ii, d. to keep. 
*Dormio, -lyi or -ii. m. r. d. to sleep. 



Erudio, -I?i or 



-ii, a. to 



instruct. 



Ex]^dio, -ivi or -ii, d. to disentangle. 
Finio, -ivi or -U, r. d. tofaush. 
•Grestio, -Ivi or -ii, to desire. 
Impedio, -Tvi or -ii, r. d. to entangle. 
Insanio, -iTi or -ii, to be mad. 
Irreiio, -Ivi or -ii, to ensnare. 
Lenio, -ivi or -U, d. to mitigate. 
Mollio, -ivi or -ii, d. to sofien. 
*Magio, -Ivi or -ii, to beUmo. 



Munio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to fortify. 
Mutio, -Ivi, to mutter. 
Nutrio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to nouri^. 
Partio, -Ivi or -ii, r. to divide. 
Polio, -ivi, d. to polish. 
Punio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to puni^. 
Redimio, -ivi, to crown, 
Sarrio, -ivi, d. to weed. 
Seio, -ivi, u. r. to know. 
Servio, -ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to «err«. 
Sopio, -ivi or -ii, to luU asleep, 
Stabilio, -Ivi or -ii, to estahliA. 
Tinnio, -ivi or -ii, r. to tinkle, 
Vestio, -Ivi or -ii, to clothe. 
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^ 176. The following list contains those verbs of the 
fourth conjugation which form their second and third roots 
kregularly, and those which want either of both of them : — 



S» 



The 



aperioy aperui, apertum, r. d. to 

open. So operio, d. 
comperio, compfiri, com]fertTii% 
to find out. So reperioy r. d. 
Pavio^ — f to heoM. 
*Prurio, — , to itch. 
*Queo, quivi or quii, to le aU*. 

nequeo. 
*Rugrio, — , to roar. 
Saevio, 88BTii, r. to rage, 
*Sagio, — , to foresee. 
^^aHo, saltti or saUir to leaf. 

compounds dtange a into i. 
*absiXio, — . So circumsilio. 
*as8ilio, -ui. So dissilio, insilio. 
•desilio, -ui or -ii. So exsiUo, re- 

silio^ sabsilio. 
niansilio, -ui or -ivi^ d. So pro- 
sUio. 
Sancio, sanx'i, sancltum or sancium, 

d. to ratify. 
Sarcio, sawi, sarttun, d. to patch. 
*Scatiirio, — , to ^t«A oirf, 
Sentio, Beasi, sensum, r, to feet. 
SepeliOy sepelivi or -ii, sepultum, r, 

d. to bujy. 
Sepio, sepsi, Beptiim,d. to hedge tit. 
*Singidtio, — , to sob. 
*Sitio, sitii, to thirst, 
Suffio, -ii, -Itttm, d. to fumigaU. 
*Tussio, — , to cough. 
•Vagio, vagii, to cry. 
*tVeneo, venii, r. to be sold. 
Venio, veni, ventum, r. to come. 
Vincio, Tinxi, vinctnin, r. d. to bind. 



Amicio, — , amictum, d. to clothe. 
*Balbutio, — , to stammer. 
Bullio,— ytoftoif. 
*C8Bcutio, -^f to be dim^sig^Ued. 
•Cambio, — , to exchange. 
^Dementio, — , to be mod. 
Effutio, — , to speak foi^ishly. 
Eo, ivi or ii, itum, r. dJtogo. The com- 
pounds heme only ii in the perfect, 

except obeo, pFseeo, and eubeo, 

which have ivi or ii. All the 

compounds want the supine and 

perject patUdpUsf, except adec^, 

ainbio,ineo, ooeo, pretereo,Bub' 

eo, avd transeo. 
Farcio, farsi, faTctam, to cram, 
Fastidio, -ii, -itom, d. to disdain, 
*Ferio, — , d. to strike. 
•Feroeio, — , to be fierce, 
Fulcio, folia, faltum, d, to prop, 
•Gannio, — , to yelp. 
*Glocio, — , to duac. 
*Glutio, glntii, to swallow. 
*GranDio, grunidi, to grunt, 
Hauno, hausi, haustum, hanstams, 

hausarus, d. to draw. 
*Hinnio, — , to neigh, 
•Ineptio, — , to trifle. 
*Lascivio, lascivii, to be wanton. 
*Ligurio, ligurii, to feed ddictstdy. 
•Lippio, — , r. to be blear-eyed. 
*Obedio, obedii, r. to ohey. 

Pario is of the third conjugation, 
but its compounds are of the 
fourth. 

Note. Desideratire verbs want both the second and third roots, ex- 
cept these three ; — esurio, -ivi, r. to desire to eat ; *nupturio, -ivi, to deeir* 
to marry ; *partnrio, -ivi, to be in travail. See § 187, II. 3. 



4> 177. Deponent Verbs of the Fourth Cimjugatton, 



Assentior, assensns, r . d. p. to assent. 
Blandior, blanditus, to flatter. 
Experior, expertus, r. a. to try. 
Largior, largitua, p. to lavish. 
Mentior, mentitus, r. to lie. 
Metior, mensus, d. to measure. 
MoUoT, molitos, d. to move a mass* 



Opperior, oppertus or opperitua, d- 

to ujoit for. 
Ordior, orsus, d. p. to begin. 
Orior, ortus, oritttrus, d. to s^rm^ «p- 

Exc^t in the present tnfinUwer 

this verb seems to be of the third 

conjugation. 
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ifaxfior, partltus, d. to dimde. tubjnmetioe are $&nuiim$9 qf tibt 

Potior, poUtus, r. d. to oiftain, J%e tkird conjugation in thB poat^ 

frtsaU indieatwe and imporfecL Sortior, Bortitus, r. to coat Uia^ 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

<^ 178. Irregular verbs are such as deviate from the 
common forms in some of the parts derived from the first 
root. 

They are sum>^ v9lo,ferOy edo,Jio^ eo, and their compounds. 

Sum aod its comBouads hare already been eonjvgated. See § 153. In 
the conjugation of the rest, the puts which are irregular are ftdly 
exhibited, and a i^opsia of the other parts is, in general, given. Some 
parts of wUo and its confounds are wanting. 

1. Yolo is irregular only in the present indicative and infini- 
tive, and in the present and imperfect subjunctive. 

It is made irregular pardy by sjrncope, and partly by a chan^ in the 
Towel of the root. In the oresent infinitive and imperfiMst subjunctive, 
«Aer e was dropped, r was changed intol. 

PrtM. tunc Prts. h^fin. Perf, hidk. 

Yo'.lo, vdMe, vd^-u^ iQ he tmUing, t^ wtOu .. 

INDICATIVE. 

IVm. 5?. vc/-lo, vis, vult; Perf. vol'-u-L 

P. voP-Ck-mus, vuK-tifl, vi/-]unt Plup, vo-lu'-d-ranL 

Jmpaf. vo-lft'-bam. J\i<. jvei^I vo-lu'-^row 

IvL vcZ-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Prea, 5. ve'-lim, ve'-lis, ve'-lit ; Pei/ vo-lu(-6-rim. 

P. ve-li'-mufl, ve-li'-tis, ve'-lint Phijt* vol-u-is'-seiik 

hnperf. & vel'-lem, vel'-les, vel'-let ; 

P. vel-l6^-mua, vel-lft^-tis, vel'-lent 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Prt8- velMe. Prts, vo'-lens. 

Perf. vol-tt-is'-se. 

NoTx. VoU and voUUf for vuJU and vii2fif, are found in Plautus and 
other ancient authors. 

2. Nolo is compounded of twn and volo. Nan drops its 
final ft, and volo its v, and the vowels {o o) are contracted into o. 
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Pna. Indie. Pre». hyUu Perf. Indie 
Ncy-lo, noF-le, nol'-u-i, toht 

INDICATIVE. 
Prta. S. ncZ-lo, non^-yis, non'-vult ; Perf. noF-u-L 

P. nol'-O-mufl, non-vuF-tis, ncZ-Iunt. Plup, no-lu'-fi-xaiiL. 
hivpcrf. no-lft'-bam. JF\f/.jier^ii(y-lu'-e-TO 

Fid. n<y-lam. 

SUBJUNCnVE. 
Prt$. S. no'-lim, ncZ-Iis, no'-lit ; Perf. no-lu'-fi-rim. 

P. Do-li'-mu8, no-li'-tis, D(/-liiit. Ptup. iiol-u48'H9em. 

hnperf. & nolMem, noF-les, nolMet; 

P. Dol-kf-muBf noUS'-tis, nolMent. 

IMPERATIVE. 
& 2L luy-Ii, or no-li'-to ; P. 2L no-lF-te, or nd-i-td^-te. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. DolMe. Pres. no'-lens. 

Perf. nol-u-is'-ae. 

NoTX. Jfevis and nevoU, for nonvi» and nonvuU, occur in Piautns. 

3. Malo is compounded of magis and volo. In composkioiiy 
magis di^^'its final syllable, and volo its 9. The vowels (dd) 
are then contracted into d. 

Ptm. Indie. Pres. hrfm. Perf. Indie. 
MaMoy mal'-le, maF-u-i, to &e more mUing. 

INDICATIVE. 
Pres. S. ma'-lo, ma'-vis, ma'-vult ; Perf. mal'-u-i. 

P. mal'-d-mus, ma-vul'-tis, maMunt. Piup. ma^lu'-^-niBL 
lavp^f. ma-l^-bam. JW.j9er/Iina-lu'-^-ro. 

iSd. ma'-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. S. ma'-lim,ma'-lis, ma'-lit; Perf. ma-lu'-€-rim. 

P. ma-li'-mus, ma-li'-tiB, ma'-lint Plup. mal-u-is'-senk 

hnperf. S. malMem, maV-les, mal'-let ; 

P. mal-le'-mus, mal-l6'-tis, malMent. 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres. mal'-le. Perf. mal-u-ia^-se. 

NoTC. MavdlOf fiundlam, maviUiny and mavtUem, for nuda, mal»m^ 
&c., occur in Plautus. 
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^ 179. Fero is irregular in two respects: — 1. its second 
and third roots are not derived from the first : — 2. in the 
present infinitive active, and in the imperfect subjunctive, and 
certain parts of the present indicative and imperative, of both 
voices, the connecting vowel is omitted. In the present infini- 
tive passive, r is doubled. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 

Frts, Indie. Fe'-ro, (to bear.) 
Pres. Ir^n. fer'-re, 
Perf.IndU. tu'-li, 
Supine. la'-tum. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Indie, fe'-ror, (to be borne.) 
Pres. Ir^n. fer'-ri, 
Perf. Pan. la'-tus. 



INDICATIVE. 



Pres. S. fe'-ro, 




Pres. S. fe'-ror, 


fera, 




fer'-ris or -re, 


fert; 




fer'-tur ; 


P. fer'4-mu», 




P. fer'-I-mur, 


fer'-tis, 




fe-rim'-I-ni, 


fe'-runt. 




fe-run'-tur. 


Imperf. fe-rC'-bam. 




Imperf. fe-r6'-bar. ' 


Fut. fe'-ram. 




Fut. fe'-rar. 


Peff. tu'-li. 




Perf. la'-tofl sum or fii'-i. 


Plup. ta'-l6-ram. 




Plup. la'-tufl e'-ram or fu'-S-ram. 


Fia.perf. ta'-l«-ro. 




Fut. perf. la'-tus e'-ro or £u'-€-ro. 




SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres. fe'-ram. 




Pres. fe'-rar. 


Impeff. fer'-rem. 




Imperf. fer'-rer. 


Pmf. tu'-l6-rim. 




Pirf. Ia'-tu8 urn or fu'-«-rim. 


P/icp. tu-lli'-Km. 




Plup, la'-tuB es -Bern or fu-is'aem 




IMPERATIVE. 


S. fer, or fer'-to, 




5. fer'-re, or fer'-t<Mr, 


fer'-to; 




fer'-tor; 


P. fer'-te, or fer-t6'-te, 




P. fe-rim'-I-ni, 


fe-run'-to. 




fe-run'-tor. 




INFINmVE. 


Pres. fer'-re. 


Pres. fer'-ri. 


Perf. tu-lia'-ee. 


Perf. la'-tas es'-K or fu-ia'-fe. 


Fvt. la-tft'-rus ee'^. 


Fut. la'-tum i'-ri. 




PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. fe'-rens. 


1 Perf. la'-tQB. 


Fut. la-tQ'-rus. 




1 Fut. fe-ren'-dua. 



GERUND, 
fe-ren'-di, &c. | 

SUPINES. 
Former, la'-tam. | Loiter, la'-tu. 

^ 180. Fio has the meaning of the passive voice, though 
the parts formed from thejirs* root, except the present infinitive 
12* 
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and the participle in dus, have the terminations of the active. 
In its other parts, it has passive terminations. It is used a« 
the passive voice of f ado, which has no regular passive. 

Pns. AuKc Pre8. In/tn. Pcrf. Peart, 

Fi'-o, fi'-£-riy fac'-tus, to he made or to become, 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres. S. fi'-o, fis, fit ; Per/, fac'-tas sum or fiiM. 

P. fi'-mus, fi'-tis, fi^-unt Plup. fac'-tus e'-ram or fii'-^-ram* 

Imperf. fi-ft'-bam. I\U,perf, fac'-tus e'-ro or fu'-6-ro. 
Fut. fi'-am. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. fi'-aro. PZ«p. fac'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'- 

Imp, fi'-£-rem. . sem. 

Per/, fac'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

5. fi or fi'-to, fi'-to ; Pres. fi'-6-ri. 

P. fl'-te or fi-to'-te, fi-un'-to. Per/, fac'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-Be. 

Fut. fae'-tum i'-ri 

PARTICIPLES. SUPINE. 

Per/, fac'-tus. Ltitter. fac'-tu* 

Fut, fa-ci-en'-dus. 

Note. The compounds of facio which retain a, have also Jio in the 
paRBive } as, calefaciOf to warm ; passive, calefio ; but those which change 
a into i form the passive refirularlv. Tet cor^. defit, and infit, occur. 
See § 183, 12, 13, lIT^ 

^181. Edo, to eat, is a regular verb of the third con- 
jugation ; but in the present of the indicative, imperative, and 
infinitive moods, and in the imperfect of the subjunctive. 
It resembles, in some of its persons, the same tenses of sum : — 
Thus, 

Tnd. pres. — — > 9 est ; , ' y ', 

Subj. imperf, , es'nses, es'-set; esnse'-mus, , . 

Imperat. ^es'-to,^ 5 ©s'-te, • . 

Ii^. pres. es'-se. 

Ind. pres. pass. y ^, es'-tur. 

Note. In the present subjunctive, e<2»m, edis, &c., are found, for edofm^ 
edaSf &c. 
In the compounds of edo, also, forms resembling those of sum .occur. 

^182. Eo is irregular in the parts which, in other verbs, 
are formed from the first root, except the imperfect subjunctive. 
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and the present iniinitif e. In these, and in the parts formed 
from the second and third roots, it is a regular verb of the 
fourth conjugation. 

Note. Eo has no first root, and the parts usually deriyed from that 
root, consist, in this verb, of terminations only. 

Pres. Indie. Pres. In/in. Per/. Indie Per/. Part. 

W-Oj i'-re, i'-vi, i'-tom, toga, 

INDICATIVE. ^ 

Prea, S. e'-o,is, it; Fut. & i'-bo, i'-bis, i'-bit ; 

P. i'-mus, i'-tis, e'-unt P. iV-i-mus, ib'-i-tia, i'-bont 

Imperf. & i'-bam, i'-bas, i'-bat ; Per/, i'-vi. 

'P. i-ba'-mus, i-ba'-tis, Plup, iv'-»£-rain. 
i^-bant JF\i/./>er/Iiv'-6-ro. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. S. e'-am, e'-as, e'-at ; Perf. iv'-fi-rim. 

P. e-a'-mus, e-a'-tis, e'-ant Plup. i-vis'-sem. 

hnperf. S. i'-rem, i'-res, i'-ret ; 

P. i-rfe'-mus, i-r6'-tis, i'-rent 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

S, i or i'-to, i'-to ; Pres. i'-re. 

P. i'-te or i-to'-te, e-un'-to. Perf. i-vis'-se. 

JFW. i-ta'-rus es'-se. 

PARTICIPLES. GERUND. * 

Pres. i'-ens, {gen. e-un'-tis.) e-un'-di, &c. 

FuL i-to'-rus. 

RemarJcs. 

1. lam, ieSf iet, are sometimes found in the future. TatiSf tssem, and mm, 
are formed by contraction for ivistis, ioissem^ and ivisse. See § 162, 7. 

2. In the passive voice are found the infinitive m, and the third persons 
singular itur, ibdiur, ibitur, itum est, &c. ; eatur, iretur, &c., which are used 
impersonally. 

3. The compounds of eo, including veneo, are conjugated like the Bim> 
pie verb, but most of them have ii m the perfect rather than ivi. (See 
§ 176.) ^deo, ineo, pratereo, subeo, and transeo, being used actively, are 
found in the passive voice. Inietur occurs as a future passive oi ineo. 
Ambio is regular, like audio. 

Queo and nequeo are conjugated like eo, but they want the imperative 
mood and the gerund, and their participles rarely occur. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

^ 183. Defective verbs are those which are not used 
in certain tenses, numbers, or persons. 
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There aie manv yerbs which are not found in all the tenies, numberii 
and persons, exhibited in the paradigms. Some, not originally defectivei 
are considered so, because they do not occur in the classics now extant. 
Others are in their nature defective. Thus, the first and second persons 
of many verbs in the passive voice must be wanting, from the nature of ' 
their signification. 

The following list contains such verbs as are remarkable for 
wanting many of their parts : — 

1. Odi, I hate, 7. Quteso, I pray. 12. Confit, it is done, 

2. CcBpi, / have begun. 8. Ave, ) ..i 13. Defit, it is wanting. 

3. Memlni,/rei}iemW. 9. Salve, > 14. In&t, he be£rins. 

4. Aio, > J 10. Apftge, begmu. 15. Ovat, he r^oiees* 

5. Inquam, y ^' 11. Cedo, tell, or give 

6. Fan, to speak. fM. 

1. Odi, ccspi, and memini, are used chiefly in the perfect and 
in the other parts formed from the second root, and are thence 
called preteritive verbs : — ^Thus, 

IvD. perf. o'-di or o'-sus sum ; vlup. od'-S-ram; ^t. iMrf. od'-S-ro. 
SuBJ. perf, od'-d-rim ; plup. o-ois'-sem. Isr. perj. o-dis'-se. 
Part. fut. o-sd'-rus ; perf. o'-sus. 
Note. Exifsus and perOsus, like osus, are used actively. Odivit^ for 
oditf occurs in Cicero. 

2. Ind. peff. cce'-pi ; plup. coep'-£-ram ; Jut. perf. ccsp'-S-ro. 

SuBj. peif. coep'-fi-rim; plup. cce-pis'-sem. Ikp. perf. coB-pis^-ae. 

Part. Jut. coep-ta'-rus j perf. coep'-tus. 
Note. In Plautus are found a present, ceepio, present subjunctive, 
capianif and infinitive ccepire. Before an infimtive passive, eceptum est, 
&c., rather than cctpif &jc.y are commonly used. 

3. Ind. perf. mem'-i-ni ; plup. me-min'-d-ram ; fut. perf. me-min'-6-ro. 
^VBS.perf. me-min'-g-rim ; phip. mem-i-nis'-sem. 

Isr. perf. mem-i-nis'-se. 

Ihperat. 2pers. me-men'-to, mem-en-to'-te. 
Note. Odi and menani have, in the perfect, the sense of the present, 
and, in the pluperfect and future perfect, the sense of the imperfect ana 
future. In this respect, novi, I know, the perfect of nosco, to leam, agrees 
with odi and memini. 

4. Ikd. jnres. ai'-o,* a'-is,t a'-it ; , , ai'-unt.* 

imp. al-e'-bam, ai««'-ba8, ai-e'-bat ; , ai-e-bft'-tis, ai-fi'>bant. 

SvBj. pres. , ai'-as, al'-at; , , ai'-ant. 

Ihperat. aM. Part. pres. saf-ena. 

5. hiD,pres. in'-<^uam or in'*qui-o,in'-quis,in'-quit;in'-quI-ma8, in'-qol- 

tis, in'-qui-unt. 

imp. , , in-qui-e'-bat ; , , . 

Jut. , in'-qui-es, in'-qui-et ; , , — — . 

perf. , in-quis'-ti, in'-quit ; , , . 

Sub J. pres. , , in'-qui-at ; , , . 

Ihperat. in'-que, in'-qul-to. 

• Pronounced a'-yo, a'-yunt, dtc. See $ 9. i ais with ne is contracted to otnf . 
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6. Ihd. freg. , , fk'-tur ; fiU. fa'-bor, , fkb'-I-tar. 

Ihpbrat. &'-re. Part. pr*8, fans ; wrf, fa'-tua ; fiU. fan'-dus. 
IirFiN. prts. fa'-ri. Gsruno, ^en. fan'-di ; M, fan'-do. Supmb, fk'-io. 

In like manner the compounds ajfdrif efdrij and jnroflH. 

7. Ind. pres. quso'-so, , qus'-sit; quBs'-fl-mus, , . 

I5F. pre8. qaes'-6-re. 

8. Impsrat. a'-ve, a-v6'-to ; a-v6'-te. Inf. a-T6'-re. 

9. Ind. pre8. sal'-ve-o. fitt. sal-ye'-bis. Iitf. pres. sal-yfi'-re. 
Ihperat. sal'-ve, sal-vfi'-to ; sal-vd'-te. 

10. Imperat. ap'-ft-ge. 

11. Impbrat. siTtg. and plur. ce'-do ; pL cet'-te /or ced'-I-te. 

12. Ind. pres, con'-fit ; Jut. con-H'-et. 

SuBJ. pres. con-fi'-at ; imperf. con-fi'-^ret Inf. pres. oon-fi'-H-ii. 

13. Ind. pres. de'-fit ; j9/. de-f I'-unt. Subj. pres, de-fl'-at 
IwF. pres. de-fi'-6-ri. 

14: Ind. /weff.^n'-fit ; pi. in-fl'-ont. 

15. InD.pres. o'-vat. Qvbj. pres. o'-vel; vmperf. o-vt'-ret. 
Part. pres. o'-yans ; perf. o-va'-tos. Gbrund, o-van'-di. 

Remark 1. Amonf defective verbs are sometimes, also, included the 
following : — Forem^ fvres^ &c., /ore, (see § 154, 3.) Jiusim, ausU ; aushU. 
Faxo aiidfaximffaxiStfaxityfaiAmus, /axUU, faxini. Faxem. The form 
in o is an old future perfect ; that in tm a perfect, and that in em a plu- 
perfect, subjunctive. See § lti2, 9. 

2. In the present tense, the first person singular, fitro^ to be mad, and 
d4n' and der^ from do, to give, are not used. 

3. A few words, sometimes classed with defectives, are formed bj con- 
tnustion from a verb and the conjunction si ; as, sis for si xis^ suUis for A 
vuliiSf sodes for #t audes. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

^ 184. Impersonal verbs are those which are used only 
in the third person singular, and do not admit of a per- 
sonal subject. 

1. Their English is generally preceded by the pronoun it, 
especially in the active voice ; as, delectat, it delights ; elecetf it 
becomes ; contingit, it happens ; evMt, it happens ; scribitur, 
it is written, &c. 

They are thus conjugated : — 

1st Canj. fid Canj. 3d ConJ. 4th Conj, 

IwD. Pres. delectat, decet, contingit, evSnit, 

Imp. delectabat, dec^bat, contingebat, evenifibat, 

Fut. delectftbit, dec^bit, continflret, eveniet, 

Perf. delectavit, decuit, contigit, evenit, 

Plup. delectavSrat, decuSrat, contigfirat, even£rat, 

Fvt. perf. delectavSrit. decuSrit. contigfirit. even($rit. 
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1st Coty, fid Conj, 3d Cm;. 4M Canj, 

Bv%,Pr99. delectet, deoeat, contmgat, eyeniat, 

hwp. deleetiret, deccret, contingdret, evenXret, 

Ptrf. delectaviSrit, decudrit, contigSrit, evenerity 

Plup. delect&vifiset. decuisset contigisset. evenisset. 

Ihf. Prts. delect&re, decere, contin^re, evenlre, 

Perf. delectavisae. decuiBse. contiguMe. eyenisse. 

2. As the passive voice of an active verb may be substituted 
for the active, (see § lil, Rem.) so that of a neuter verb may 
be used in the third person singular, instead of the active form, 
the personal subject of the latter being put in the ablative with 
the preposition a or ab; as, faveo tibi, I favorthee, or favetur 
tihi a me, thou art favored by me. 



Pres. pugnatnr, 
Imp. pugnabatur, 
Fut. pugnabitur, 
Peff. pugnfltum est 

or ftiit, 
Ph^. pugnatum erat 

or faSrat, 
Fut.p. pugnatum erit 

or fudrit. 



Pres. pugnetur, 
Imp. pugnaretuT, 
Parf. pugnatum sit or 

fu^Srit, 
pugnatum esset 

or fiiisset. 



Pres. pugnari, 
Perf. pugnatum esse 

or fuisse, 
Fut. pugnatum iri. 



Indicative 
fkvetur, 
favebatur, 
favebltnr, 
fautum est or 

fuit, 
fautum erat or 

fiidrat, 
fautum erit or 

fiiSrit. 



Mood. 
currTtur, 
eunebatur, 
currfitur, 
cursum est or 

fuit, 
cursum erat 

or fndrat, 
cursum erit or 

fuSrit 



Subjunctive Mood. 



faveatur, 
faveretur, 
fautum sit or 

fu^rit, 
fautum esset 

or fuisset. 



curratur, 
curreretur, 
cursum sit or 

fiifirit, 
cursum esset 

or fuisset. 



InriNiTiTs Mood. 

faveri, 
fautum esse 

or fuisse, 
fktttum iri. 



cum, 
cursum esse 

or fuisse, 
cursum iri. 



Tenltur, 
veniebatnr, 
venietur, 
ventum est or 

fuit, 
ventum erat or 

fu£rat, 
ventum erit or 

fiidrit. 



veniatur, 
veniretur, 
ventum sit or 

fii^rit, 
ventum esset 

or fuisset. 



veniri, 
ventum esse ( 

fuisse, 
ventum iri. 



In like manner the neuter gender of the participle in dus^ 
formed from neuter verbs, is used impersonally with est, Slc, 
in the periphrastic conjugation ; as, moriendum est omnibus, all 
must die. See § 162, 15. 



RemarJcs. 

1. Grammarians usually reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, all of 
which are of the second conjugation. (See § 169.) There seems, how- 
ever, to be no good reason for distinguishing those from other impersonal 
verbs. The following axe such other verbs as are most commonly used 
impersonally : — 
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(«.) In the fint oonJYigatMiii; — 

Constat, it is evidaU. Speotat, it eoneenu, Certttor, ii it €omitfid» 
Juvat, it deUgkts, Stat, it is resolved. ed. 

Prsstat, it is better. Vaoat, there is leisure. Peccfttnr, a fault i§ 

Restat, it renuuns. eomauttsd. 

{b.) In the second conjugation ;— • 

Apparet, it appears. Solet, it is usual. 

AttXnei^ it bdongs to. Nocet, tt w Aitr^. Fletur, there is weep^ 
Debet, it ought, Patet, it is plain. ing. 

Displicet, it displeases. Pertlnet, it pertains. Persiuuietur. (Ses 
Dolet, it grieves. Placet, it pleases, o^ova, 2.) 

(e.) In the third conjugation ; — 
Accldit, it hajtpens. Credltur, it is bdieved. Mittltur, it is sent. 

IncTpit, it begins. Desinltur, there is an Scribltur, it is writtsm. 

Sufficit, it suffices. end. 

(d.) In the fourth conjugation ; — 

ConvSnit, it is agreed on. Apeiftur, it is opened. 

ExpSdit, it is expedient. Sentltur, it is meant. 

(e.) Among irregular verbs ; — 

Abeundnm est, itisne- Fit, it happens. Frodest, it avails. 

eessary to depart. Interest, it concerns. Refert, it concerns. 

AdXtur. {See abovCf 2.) Obest, it is hurtful. Sup^rest, it renuUns* 

(/.) To these maj be added verbs signifying the state of the weather, or 
the operations of nature ; as, 

Fnl^rat, it lightens. Lapldat, it rains stones. RegSlat, it thaws. 
Fulmlnat, it Sunders. Lucescit, it grows light. Tonat, it thunders. 
Gelat, it freezes. Nin||;it, ii sniows. Vesperascit, it op- 

Grandfnat, U hails. Pluit, it rains. preaches evening. 

2. Impersonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, take the sub> 
junctive in its stead ; as, deUetetj let it delight. In the passive voice, their 
perfect participles are used only in the neuter. 

3. Most of the impersonal verbs want participles, gerunds and supines ; 
but pontMtet has a present participle, futures in rus and dusy and the gerund. 
Fudit and piget have also the gerund and future passive participle. 

4. Most of the above verbs are also used personallj, but frequently in a 
somewhat different sense ; as, ut Tibiris inter eos et pons interesset, so 
that the Tiber and bridge were between them. 



REDUNDANT VERBS. 

^ 185. Redundant verbs are those which have differ- 
ent fonns to express the same sense. 

Verbs may be redundant in termination ; as, fabrico and 
foMcar^ to frame ; — ^in conjugation ; as, lavo, -are, and /aro, 
-^re, to wash ;— or in certain tenses ; as, odi and osus sum, I 
hate. 
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1. The following 
have an active in Oy 
ever, is, in general, 

Adalor, toflaUer. 
Altercor, to dispute. 
Amplezor, to embrace. 
AMenlior, to assent. 
AnctkpoT, to hwU after. 
Augoror, toforUeU. 
Cachinnor, to laugh 

aloud. 
Comltor, to accompany. 



deponent verbs, besides their passive forniy 
of the same meaning. The latter, how- 
rarely used. 



Cunctor, to delay. 
Depucor, to feed upon. 
Elacubror, to elaborate. 
Fabrlcor, to frame. 
Frustror, to disappoint. 
Frutlcor, to sprout. 
Impertior, to impart. 
Lachrj^mor, to weep. 
Ludiflcor, to ridicule.' 



Medloor, to heal. 
Mereor, to deserve. 
Metor, to measure. 
Palpor, to caress. 
PopAlor, to lay toaste. 
RumXnor, to ruminate, 
Velif Icor, to set sail. 
Vociftror, to bawl. 
Urinor, to dive. 



2. The following verbs are redundant in conjugation > 



> to excUe. 



Cieo, -€re, > . 
Cio, -ire, r. > ' 
Denso, -are, ) to 
Denseo,-ere,r. \ thicken. 
Ferveo, -€re, > to 
Fervo, -fire, r. ) boU. 
Fodio, -6re, 



to 
\ shine. 



Fodio, -Ire, r. 



[to dig. 



Fnlgeo, -€re, ) 
Fulgo, -6re, r. ) i 
Lavo,.are, \^^^j^ 
Lavo, -fire, r. ' ««*»• 
Lino, -fire, 
Linio, -Ire, r. < 
Scateo, -fire, 
Scato, -fire, r. < 




Strideo, -fire, > to 
Strido, -fire, 5 cr^o^- 

Those marked r. are 
rarely used. 

Moriory orUfr, and potior^ also, are redundant in conjugation in certain 
parts. See in lists §§174 and 177. 

^ 186* 1. Some verbs, also, are spelled alike, or nearly 
alike, but differ in conjugation, quantity, pronunciation, or 
signification, or in two or more of these respects. 

Such are the following : — 



Abdico, -Are, to abdi" 
eate. 

Abdico, rCre, to refuse. 

AccTdo, -fire, to hap- 
pen. 

Accldo, -fire, to ewt 
short. 

Addo, -fire, to add. 

Adeo, -Ire, to go to. 

Aggfiro, -are, to heap 
up. 

Aggfiro, -fire, to heap 
upon. 

Allfigo, -are, to depute. 

Allfigo, -fire, to choose. 

Appello, -are, to caU. 

Appello, -fire, to drive 
to. 

Cado, -fire, tofaU. 

Cffido, -fire, to cut. 

Cfido, -fire, to yield. 

Caleo, -fire, to be hot. . 

Calleo, -fire, to be hard. 

Cano, -fire, to sing. 



Ganeo, -fire, to be white. 

Careo, -fire, to want. 

Caro, -fire, to card wool. 

Cfilo, -are, to conceal. 

Ctelo, -are, to carve. 

Censeo, -fire, to think. 

Sentio, -ire, to fed. 

Claudo, -fire, to shut. 

Claudo, -fire, to be iam*. 

CollTgo, -are, to tie 
together. 

Colllgo, -fire, to collect. 

Cdlo, -are, to strain. 

Calo, -fire, to cultivate. 

Compello, -are, to ac- 
cost. 

Conipello,-fire, to force. 

Concido, -fire, to chop 
of. 

Concido, -fire, to fall. 

Conscendo, -fire, to 
climb. 

Conscindo, -fire to cut 
in pieces. 



Constemo, -are, to ter» 

rify. 
Constemo, -fire, to 

strew over. 
Decide, -fire, to fall 

down. 
Decide, -fire, to cut off. 
Decipio,-fire, to deceive, 
Desipio, -fire, to dote. 
Deligo, -are, to tie up. 
Dellgo, -fire, to choose. 
Dillgo, -fire, to love. 
Dico, -fire, to say. 
Dico, -are, to dedicate* 
£do, -fire, to eat. 
£do, -fire, to publish. 
Edaco, -are, to educate. 
EdQco, -fire, to draw 

out. 
Efffiro, -are, to make 

toild. 
Efffiro, -re, to carry out. 
Ezcldo, -fire, to fall out. 
Excido, -fire, to cut off. 
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Ferio, -Ire, to strike. 
F€ro, -re, to bear. 
Ferior, -&ri, to keep hol- 
iday. 
Frigeo, -Bre, to he cold. 
Frigo, -6re, to fry. 
IVigo, ' -axe, to put to 

Fugio, -^re, to fly 

Fando, -are, to found. 

Fundo^-$re, to pour out. 

Incldo, -€re, tofaU into. 

Incldo, -Cre, to cut, 

IndTco, -are, to show. 

Indico, -8re, to pro^ 
daim. 

Inficio, -ere, to infeU. 

Infitior, -ariy to deny. 

IntercTdo, -dre, to hap- 
pen. 

Intercido, -Sre, to cut 
asunder. 

Jaoeo, -BieftoUedoion. 

Jacio, -Sre, to throw. 

L&bo, -are, to totter. 

Labor, -i, to glide. 

Lacto, -are, to suckle. 

LactOy -are, to deceive. 

Lego, -are, to send. 

Lego,-ere, to read. 

Ldceo, -ere, to be lawful. 

Liceor, -eri, to bid for. 

Laquo, -are, to melt. 

Liqueo, -ere, to be man- 
if est. 

Liquor, -i, to melt. 

Mano, -are, to flow. 



Mftneo, -ere, to stay. 

Mmndo, -are, to eommmmd. 

Mando, -ere, to eat. 

Meto, -ere, to reap 

Metor, -ari, to 

Metior, -Iri, to 

Metuo, -ere, to fear. 

Miseror, -ari, to pity. 

Misereor, -eri, to mty. 

Moror, -ari, to delay. 

Morior, -i, to die. 

Niteo, -ere, to flitter. 
' Nitor, -i, to strtoe. 

Obsero, -are, to lock up. 

Obsero, -ere, to sow. 

Occldo, -ere, tofidl. 

Occido, -ere, to kill. 

Operio, -ere, to cover. 

Operor, -ari, to ^eork. 

Opperior, -iri, to wait 
for. 

Pando, -are, to bend. 

Pando, -ere, to open. 

Paro, -are, to prepcpre. 

Pareo, -ere, to appear. 

Pario, -ere, to brii^ 
forth. 

Pario, -are, to balance. 

Pendeo, -ere, to hang, 

Pendo, -ere, to weigh. 

PercClo, -aite, tofllter. 

Percdlo, -ere, to adorn. 

Permaneo, -ere, to re- 
main. 

Permano, -are, to flow 
over. 

Prsdlco, -are, to publish, 



Pnedlco, -6re, to fsr^ 

tell. 
PrOdo, -ere, to betray, 
Prodeo, -ire, to eoma 

for^. 
Recedo, -ere, to retiro. 
RecTdo, -ere, to faU, 

back. 
Recido, -ere, to cut off. 
Reddo, -ere, to restore. 
Redeo, -Ire, to return. 
Ref^ro, -re, to brUig 

back, 
Ref^rio, -Ire, to strike 

back. 
Relego, -are, to remove. 
Relego, -ere, to read^ 

over. 
Sedo, -are, to dUay. 
Sedeo, -ere, to sit. 
Sido, -ere, to M*nJk. 
Sero, -ere, to sow. 
Sero, -ere, to Anif. 
Succldo, ' -ere, to ybZZ 

down. 
Succldo, -ere, to «ict 

doum. 
Vado, -ere, to ^. 
Vador, -ari, to give baiL 
, Veneo, -ire, to 6« joW. 
Venio, -Ire, to coin«. 
Venor, -ari, to Aunt. 
Vincio, -Ire, to Wnrf. 
Vinco, -ere, to conquer. 
Volo, -are, to jfy. 
Vdlo, yeUe, to 60 loiU. 



^ 2. Different verbs have sometimes the same perfect ; as, 



Aceo, »cui, to be sour. 
Acuo, acai, to sharpen. 
Cresco, crevi, to ^010. 
Cemo, crevi, to decree. 
Fulgeo, fiilsi, to shine. 
Fulcio, fulsi, to prop. 



Luceo, luxi, to tf^7i«, 
Lufeo, luxi, to mourn. 
Muiceo, mulsi, to 

soothe. 
Mulgeo, mulsi, to milk. 
Paveo, pavi, to fear. 



Pasco, pavi, to feod, 
Pendeo, pependi, to 

hang. 
Pendo, pependi, to 

weigh. 



To these add some of the compounds of sto and sisto. 

3. DiffeKot verbs have sometimes, also, the same supine or 
perfect participle ; as, 



Frico, frictum, to rub. 
Frigo, frictum, to roast. 
Maneo, mansum, to remain. 
Mando, mansum, to chew. 
Panjgo, pactum, to <2rire in. 
Paciscor, pactus, to bargain. 



Pando, passum, to op«n. 
Patior, passus, to suffer. 
Teneo, tentum, to hold. 
Tendo, tentum, to «fref<;A. 
Verro, versum, to 2t»«A. 
Verto, versum, to turn. 
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DERIVATION OF VERBS. 

f 187. Verbs are derived either from noons, adjectites, or 
other verbs. 

I. Verbs derived from tioans or adjectives arc caOed 
denominatives. 

I. Those which are active are generally of the ftrst conjuga- 
tion ; those which are neuter of the second. They are usually 
formed by adding o or eo to the root ', as, 

Actives from N'ouns. Neuters from N&wm. 

Armo, to arm, (anna^ Floreo, to hlaom^ (floe.) 

Fraudo, to defraud, (fraus.) Frondeo, to produce leaveSf (frons.) 

Nomino, to name, (nomen.) Luceo, to shine, (lux.) 

NumSro, to number, (numgruB.] Vireo, toJUmrieh, (vis.) 

Firom AdJecHves, 
Albo. to ithiten, (albaa.) Albeo, to be white, (albns.) 

Celebro, to celdnrate, (celeber.) Calveo, to be bald, (eal'vus.) 

Idbero, to free, (liber.) Flaveo, to be yeUmo, (flavuB.) 

Sometimes a preposition is prefixed in forming the deriva- 
tive ; as, 

Ooacervo, to heap together, (asen- Eztirpo, to extirpate, (stirps.) 

Yus.) % lUaqueo, to inanare, (laqveiM.) 

Exc&YO, to excavate, (cavtis.) 

3. Many deponents of the frrst coirjtiffation, deriyed from nonns, express 
the exercise of the cbaracter, office, &c. denoted by the primitive ; as,. 
architector, to build ; eomltor, to accompany ; furor, to steal; from archi" 
tectus, comes, said fur. 

3. Such OS denote resemblance or imitation are called imilaiives ; aSj 
eomicor, to imitate a crow, from comix ; Groicor, to imitate the Greek», 
Some of these end in isso ; as, pairisso, to imitate a father. 

II. Verbs derived from other verbs arc mXhetfrequenitaives^ 
ntcepiives, desideratives, diminutives, or intensives, 

1. • Frequentatives express the frequent repetition of the 
action denoted by the primitive. 

They are all of the first conjugation, and are formed from the 
third root. In verbs of the first conjugation, dtu is changed 
inio ito, rarely into o ; as, clanio, to cry, (clamdtu,) clanAto^ 
to cry frequently ; no, to swim, (natu,) nato. In verbs of the 
other three conjugations, u is changed into o, rarely into tto ; 
as, curro^ to run, {cursu,) cur so, or cursito, to run frequently. 

Some tie derived from the present, or perhaps from an obsolete third 
ioot> aa mgo, iagUu,) agUo; cogo, cejgUo. 
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Some fiequentatives are deponent ; as, minltor, from minor (mtndCv)^ 
versar, from nerto (versu). So sector y lofuttor, from sequor and loqvor. 

Verbs of this class do not always express fre^eacy of action, mit kars 
aometimes nearly the aaiae meaning as their primitiTes. 

2. InceptiveSf or inchoatives j mark the beginning, or increased 
degree of the action or state expressed by the primitive. 

They all end in sco^ and are formed by adding that termina- 
tion to the root of the primitive, with its connecting vowel, 
which, in the third conjugation, is t; as, caieo^ to be hot; 
ccdtsco, to grow hot. 

So labo, labasco ; ingimOy ingewiisco^ obdormiOy okdorwUseo. Hiseo ia 
eontraeted for hia»eo, from kio. 

Most inceptives mre formed from verhs of the second conjugation. 

Some inceptives are formed from nouns and adjectives, d^ adding asco 
or esco to the root ; as, puerascoy from puer; juvenescoy from juvims. 

Some inceptives have the same meaning as their primitives; as, adhm- 
reseo. 

Note. Inceptives are all neuter, and of the third conjugation. See § 173. 

Some verbs in sco which are not inceptives are active ; as, diseo^ posco, 

3. Desideratives express a desire of doing the act denoted by 
the primitive. 

They are formed from the third root, by shortening the final 
Ml, and adding rio ; as, rasno, to sup, {ccmaiu,) ccenaiuriOf to 
desire to sup. 

Desideratives are all of the fourth conjugation. See § 176, Note. 
Verbs in wno, having u long, are not desideratives ; as, prUrioj deeCri^^ 

4. Diminutives denote a feeble or trifling action. They are 
formed by adding illo to the root of the primitive ; as, cantiUo^ 
to sing a little — ^frora canto. 

They are few in number, and are all of the first conjugation. 

5. Intensives denote eager action. They are usually formed 
by adding esse or isso to the root of the primitive; as, facesso^ 
to act earnestly — {lomfacio. 

So eapessoy arcesso, from eapio and arceo, Concupisco, to desire greatly, 
IS also an intensive. 

COMPOSITION OF VERBS. 

^ 188« Verbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of a noun and a verb; as, adifico, beUigero, lucrifacio. 

2. Of an adjective and a verb; as, amplifico, mtdtipUeo^ 
vilipendo. 

3. Of two verbs; as, calefaciOy madefacio, patefacio. 

4. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, beneftuio, maledico, satago^ 
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5. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, adduco, excdio, prach, 
subrejfo, discemo, sejungo. 

6» Of a preposition and a noun ; as, pemocto, irretio. 

^ 189. In composition, certain changes oilen occur in the 
radical letters of the simple verb. 

1. The following simple verbs in composition change a into e : 

Arceo, Carpo, Farcio, Jaeto, Pario, Patro, Spargo^ 
Candeo, Damao, Fatiscor, Lacto, Partio^ Sacro, IVacto. 
Capto, Fallo, Gradior, Mando, Patior, Scando, 

£xc. A is retained in amando, prtEmaiuio, desacro, and retraeto ; prtB- 
damno and pcrtracio sometimes also occur. A is also changed into e in 
depeeiscor from paciscor, oecento from eamtOf and ankelo from hale ; cum-' 
per CO also is found. 

2. The following change a, ^, and c, into i: 

Ago, Capio, Habeo, Pango, Rego, Statuo, 

Apiscor, Egeo, Jaeio, Placeo, Salio, {to lemp^ Taceo> 

Cado, £mo, Lacio, Premo, Sapio, Tango, 

Ceedo, Fateor, Lffido, QuBBro, Sedeo, Teneo. 

Cano, Frango, Lateo, Rapio, Specio, 

Exc. A is retained in circumdffo, perdgOj satdgo; antehabeo, posthaheo ; 
depango, repango ; cmnplaceo vittd perpiaceo. Occano and recdno also some- 
times occur. E is retained in cotmo, circumsedno, and supersedeo. Anta 
eapio and antielpo are both used ; so also are superjacio and superjicio. 

Cogo and dego are formed, by contractian, from con, dr, and ago ; demo, 
promo, and sumo, from de, pro, sub, and emo ; piceheo, and perhaps debeo, 
from pr<B, de, and fiabeo ; pergo and surgo, from per, svh, ana rego. 

Note 1. Faeio, compounded with a preposition, changes a into i; aa, 
afficio. Some compounds of facto with nouns and adjectives, change « 
into i, and also drop i before o, and are of the first conjugation ; as, signi" 
flco, latifico, magniflco. Specio forms some compounds in the same man- 
ner ; as, consjficor and susplcor. 

Note 2. Leao^ compounded with con, de, di, Cfinter, nee, and se, changes 
e into i ; as, coUlgo, negligo, «Xdc. ; but with ad, prm, per, re, sub, and trans, 
it retains e ; as, alUgo. 

Note 3. Caico and salto, in composition, change a into u; as, inculco, 
insulto. Plaudo changes au into 6 ; as, explode ; except applaudo. Audio 
changes au into € in obedio, Causo, claudo, and quatio, drop a ; as, accitso, 
reclado, percutio. Juro changes u into e in dejiro and p^&ro. 

Note 4. The simple verbs with which the following are 
compounded are not used : — 

Defendo, Impedio, Confato, Instigo, Conniveo, 

Offendo, Imbuo, Refl&to, Impleo, PerceUo, 

Experior, Compello, (-are,) Ingruo, Compleo, Induo, and some 

Expedio, Appello, (-are,) Congruo, Renideo, Exuo, others. 

For the changas produced in prepositions by composition with verbs 
see § 196, 1. 
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PARTICIiES. 

^ 190. . The parts of speech which are not mflected, are 
called bj the general name of particles. They are adYerbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. A word may 
sometimes belong to two or more of these classes, according to 
its connection. 



ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a particle used to modify or limit the mean- 
ing of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb ; as, bene et 
sapienter dicit, he spoke well and wisely ; egregii Jidelis, 
remarkably faithful ; valde 6enc, very well. 

RsMARK. The modifications pf adjectives and yerbs which are effected 
by adverbs, may also generally be made by means of the oblique cases of 
nouns and adjectives ; and many modifications may be denoted by these, 
for expressing which no adverbs are in use. In general, those modifioap 
tions which are most common are expressed by adverbs. Thus, for cum 
sapientid, sapienter is used; Aie, for in hoc loco; htntj for in bono modo ; 
nunc, for hoc tempore^ &c. 

Adverbs are divided into various classes, according to the 
nature of the modification denoted by them; as adverbs of 
place, time, manner, d&c. 

^ 1 9 1 • The following lists contain a great part of the more 
common adverbs, except those which are formed, with certain 
regular terminations, from nouns, adjectives, and participles. 
These will be noticed subsequently. 

I. Adverbs of Place and Order. 



Alik, by another «wy. 
Alibi, elsewhere. 
Alic&bi, somewhere. 
AUcunde, from some 

place. 
Alio, to another place, 
A11qa6, to some place. 
Aliunde, from dse* 

where. 
Dehinc, henenforth. 
Deinceps, successively. 
Deinde, t^er that. 
Denlque, finally. 
Denuo, again. 
Deorsum, downward. 
Dextrorsum, towards 

the right. 
Ek, that way. 

13» 



E6, to that place. 
Eodem, to the 

place, 
Exmde, after that. 
Foras, out of doors. 
Foris, without. 
Hkc, this way. 
Hie, here 
Hinc, hence. 
Hue, hither. 
Horsum, hitherward. 
Ibi, there. [place. 

Ibidem, in the same 
Hike, that way. 
Illic, there, 
Illinc, thence. 
Illorsum, thitherward. 
1116, thither. 



lUuc, thither. 
Inde, then, thence. 
Indidem, yrom thei 
place. 

Introrsum, ^ •^*****' 
Intus, toithtn. 
Istkc, that toaiy. 
Istic, there. 
Istinc, thenee, 

Istuc, J *****^- 
Necdbi, lest any where 
Neutr6, neither way. 
Nusquam, no where 
Porro, moreover. 
Prorsum , forward. 
Q,uk? bytohichwayf 
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Qui6? whither? 
Quoraum? whitherward? 
Retro, ^ 

Retrorsum, > backward. 
Ruraum, 3 
Sicabi, if any where. 
Sicunde, if from any 
place. 



SiniBtrorsum, towards 

the left. 
Sorsum, upward. 
Ubi? where? 
Ubique, every where. 
Ubivis, any where. 
Unde ? whence ? 
Uzullque .^om aU sides. 



Utrinque, on both sides. 
Vir6^whidkwtnT 
Utrdbi ? in which place? 
Utroblque, in toth 

places. 
UtrOque, each way. 



Remark 1. Most adverbs of place which answer the ques- 
tions where 7 whence ? whither 7 by which way 7 and whith- 
erward 7 have a mutual relation and resemblance : — Thus, 



Ubi? 
Hlc, 
lllic, 
Ist^c, 
Ibi, 
■ Ibidem, 
Alibi, 
Alicabi, 



Unde ? 


Qu6? 


Quk? 


Hinc, 


Hue, 


Ukc, 


mine, 


Illuc, 


lUJlc, 


Istinc, 


Istuc, 


Istkc, 


Inde, 
Indidem, 


E6, 


E4, 


Eodem, 


Eadem, 


Aliunde, 


Ali6, 


Alik, 


Alicunde, 


Aliqu5, 


Allquk, 



Quorsum ? 
Horsum, 
Illorsum, 
Istorsum, 



Aliorsum, 
Aliquoversam. 



Rem. 2. Hlc, hinc, hue, refer to the place of the speaker ; 
istic, istinc, istuc, to the place of the person addressed; and - 
ilRc, illinc, illuc, to that of the person or thing spoken of 

II. Adverbs of Time. 

Aliquando, sometinies. Jamjam, presently. 
Aliquoties, several Jampridem, long since, 

times. Moz, immediatdy. 

Nondum, not yet. 

Nonnunquam, some-, 
times. 

Nudius tertius, three 
days ago. 

Nunc, now. 

Nunquam, never. 

Nuper, lately- 

Olimy formerly. 

Pammper, a lUtle while. 

Perencfie, two days 
hence. 

Fostridie, the day after. 

Pridem, heretofore. 

Pridie, the day before. 

Protlnus, instantly. 

Quamdiu ? how long ? 

Quando? when? 

Rem. 3. Some adverbs are used to denote either place, time, or order, 
according to the connection : — Thus, 

Ubi may signify either where or when ; inde, from that place or time ; 
hactinus, liitherto, in regard to place or time. 

Rich. 4. The interrogative adverbs, like the interrogative prononna, 
are often used indefinitely ; as, nescio ubi sit, I know not where he is. 
(See § 137, Note.) They are made general by adding vis, libet, or que ; 



Bis, (see § 119,) ttoice. 
Cras, to-morrow. 
Ci)im, when. 
Demum, at length. 
Diu, long. 
Dudum, heretofore. 
Heri, yesterday. 
Hodie, to-day. 
Tdentldem, now and 

then. 
^Ulco, immediately. 
Interdum, sometimes. 
Interim, in the mean 

time. 
^tSrum, again. 
Jam, now. 

l^dQdum,}^'^^^^- 



Quater, /our times. 
Quondam , formerly. 
Quotidie, daily. 
Quoties? how often? 
Rar6, seldom. 
Rursus, again. 
Seepe, often. 
Semel, once. 
Semper, ahoays. 
Statim, immediately. 
Subinde, noio and then, 

fre^ently. 
Tamdiu, so long. 
Tandem, at ler^th* 
Ter, thrice. 
Toties, so often. 

Vicissim, by turns. 
Unquam, ever. 
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as, vhlviSj viique, every where ', unddihet, from every where. The ter- 
mination cunque la e<^uivalent to the. English soever; MfUbicunqu^ where- 
soever. The repetition of an adverb has sometimes the same effect ', tm 
quoqudt whithersoever ; vbMi, wheresoever. 

III. Adverbs of 

Ade6, so, to auch a pass. 
Admddum, very much. 
Allter, otherwise. 
An? whether? 
Ceu, asj like as. 
Cur ? why ? 
Dimtaxat, OTdy, at least. 
Etiam, truly y yes. 
Fere, almost. 
Ferme, almostj nearly. 
Fortasse, perhaps. 
Frustra, in vain. 
Gratis, freely. 
Haud, not. 
Immo, yeSf truly. 
Xta, so. 

Itidem, in like manner. 
Jiucta, alike. 
Magis, more. 
Modo, only. 
N©, verily. 
Ne, not. 

Nedom, much less. 
Nempe, to unt, truly. 
Nequaquam, ) by no 
Neutiquam, ^ means. 
Nimirum, certainly. 
Nimis, too mnch. 

RsM. 5. 



Manner^ Quality, d&c. 

Nimium, too much. 
Non, not. 
Num.' whether? 
Omnino, altogether , only. 
Palam, openly. 
Fariter, equally. 
Parj^m, Utile. 
Paula tim, by degrees. 

Psne, almost. 

Penit6s, toithin, wholly. 

Perquam, very much. 

Pleiumque, for the 
most part. 

Potii^s, rather. 

Prssertim, especially. 

Profectd, truly. 

Prop^, almost, near. 

Propemddum, almost, 

Prorsus, wholly. 

Qukm, as. 

Qu&mobrem, where- 
fore. 

Quar6? why? where- 
fore? 

Quasi, as if, almost. 

Quenuidmddum, as. 



QuomSdo? how? m 

what moMnor 7 
San^, truly. 
Satis, enough. 
Satins, rotAer. 
Scilicet, truly, 
Secus, othertoise, 
Seorsum, separately. 
Sic, so. 
Sicut, ) 
SicQti,5^*- 
Sigillfttim, one by one. 
Simul, together. 
Solium, only. 
Tam, so. 
Tanquam, as \f» 
TantCim, ) , 

Tantummodo,5^*^- 
Vnkf together. 
Vt^as. 
Uti, as. 

VUquejtherefore, verUy, 
Utpote, as, inasmuch as. 
VaJde, very muck. 

».}-.«*'- 

Videlicet, certainly, 
Vix, scarcely. 



Adverbs denoting qualitv, manner, &c., are sometimes di 
vided into those of, 1. Quality ; as, fcen^, mal^. 2. Certainty ; as, eertd, 
pland. 3. Contingence ; 9a, forth. 4. Negation ; as, haud, non. 5. Prohi- 
Dition ; as, ne. 6. Swearing ; as, herde. 7. Explaining ; as, videUcet, 
utpdte. 8. Separation ; as, seorsum. 9. Joining to^Uier ; as, simMl^ 
um. 10. Interrogation ; as, cur ? miarh ? 11. Quantitv or degree ; as, 
satis, aded. 12. Excess; as, valde, maximh. 13. Defect; eis, pariim 
pitne. 14. Preference; as, potilis, satiUs. 15. Likeness; as, ita, sic 
16. Unlikeness ; as, aUter. 17. Exclusion ; as, tantkm, soliim. 



DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

§ 192. Adverbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and participles. 

I. From nouns. 

1. Of these a few end in im, and denote manner ; as, 
^ gregdtim, in herds ; membrdtim, limb by limb ; ^artim, by parts ; vicif- 
sim, by turns; from grex, membrum, pars, and vicis. 
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9. Seine end in itus, and denote manner or origin ; as, 

eatUus, from heaven ; fundXtus, from the bottom ; radttSitus, by the 
roots; from calum, fundus, and radix. 

3. Some are ablative cases of nouns used adverbially ; as, 
modo^ only ; vulgd, commonly. 

II. Prom adjectives. 

1. Those which are derived from adjectives of the first and 
second declension^ are generally formed by adding e to the root ; 
as, 

4Bgr^, scarcely ; alt^y hiffh ; Uh<ir^, freely ; hmgh, far; miair^, miserably ; 
^lem, fully ; from ager, tUtuSy liber, langvs, miser , and jdenus. Bent, well, 
IS from bonus, or an older form benus. 

A few end in tier, ttus, and im ; as, 

navlter, actively; allter, otherwise; mUtqultus, anciently; divinltus^ 
divinely ; privdtim, privately ; singvl&tim, severally ; from tulvus, aHuSj 
antlquus, aivlnus, privdtus, and sii^Ui. 

Some adverbs are formed with two or more of the above terminations 
with the same meaning ; as, duri and durUer, harshly : so cautk and can- 
tim; humdni, humaniter, and kumanitus; public^ tLua publicitus. 

2. Adjectives of the third declension form adverbs. by adding 
iter to the root, except when it ends in t, in which case er only 
is added ; as, 

aefUer, sharply ; feliciter, happily ; turpHter, basely ; — deganter, ele- 
gantly ; pmdenter, prudently ; from acer, fkix, turpis, elegens, and pru* 

From omnis is formed omnino, 

3. From the cardinal numerals are formed numeral adverbs 
in ies ; as, 

quinquies, decies, from quinque and decern. So toties and quoties, from 
tot find quot. See § 119. 

4. Some adverbs are merely certain cases of adjectives. 
Snch are, 

(a.) Ablatives in o or a ; as, citd, quickly ; continud, immediately ; falsd^ 
falsely ; rectd, straight on ; und, together. In like manner, repent^, sud- 
aenlry, from repctis. 

(b.) Nominatives or accusatives neuter, in the singular, and sometimes 
in the plural ; as, solum, only ; perfldkm, perfidiously ; suhlim^, on high ; 
fa^iU, easily ; muUa, much ; tristia, sadly. 

(c) From some adjectives of the first and second declension, chiefly 
orainal adjectives, forms both in um and o are used; as, primitm and 
primd, first ; postr€mum and postrimo, finally. 

Note 1. These adverbs are properly adjectives agreeing with some 
noun understood, either definite, as, redd, sc. vid, or indefinite. Thoi^ 
in o are the most numerous. The plural forms occur chiefly in poetry. 

Note 2. Some adjectives, from the nature of their signification, have 
no corresponding adverbs. Of some others, also, none occur in the 
classics. 
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III. From the adjective pronouns are derived adverbs of 
place, &c. (See ^ 191, Rem. 1.) 

The ablative in o is used to denote a place whither, instead of the accu- 
sative with a preposition ; as, ed for ad eum locum ; and the ablative in a, 
to denote by or througrh a place ; as, hoc ; vid or parte being understood. 

IV. From participles are derived adverbs denoting manner. 
Those from present participles are formed by adding er to the 
root ; those from perfects by adding «, and sometimes im ; as, 

amaiUer, lovingly ; properanterj hastily ; from amans and propirant; — 
<2oc£^, learnedly ; ortUU^f elegantly; raptimf by rapine; ^trtchm, closely ; 
from doctuSy omdtus^ raptus, and strictus. 

The ablative in o of some perfect participles, like that of adjectiyes, 
is used adverbially ; as, auspiccUd, auspiciously ; consuUdy designedly. 

NoTK. A few adverbs are derived from prepositions ; as, clanciUuwif 
privately ; from dam ; — subtuSf beneath ; &om sub. 
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^ 193. Adverbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, postHdiCy magnopirey summopire, 
midtimddisy quotarmi8-—of posUro dUy magna opire, summo opire, muUU 
modisy quot annis, 

2. Of a pronoun and a noun ; as, hodity quariy quomddd — of hoc die, 
gud rty &c. 

3. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nudhiSy sapenumXro — of nunc dies, 

4. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, comlnus, eminusy UHcOy obviam, 
postmddoy proptdiemr-^<3i£ cony e, and mantu; in and loco; ob and viam, &c, 

5. Of an adjective and a pronoun ; as, aUOqniy ceterOqui — of alius, ceter, 
and qui. 

6. Of a pronoun and an adverb ; as, aliquandiuy alidSibi— of aliquis, diu, 
and ubi ; nequdquam — of ne and quisquam. 

7. Of two verb^ ; as, ilicety scitlcety videticet—of ircy scire, videre, and 
licet. 

8. Of a verb and an adverb ; as, quoUbety ublviSy undetlbet. So de»n- 
ceps — from dein and capio. 

9. Of a participle with various parts of sp€^ech ; as, deorsum, dextrorsumf 
horsumy retrorsumy sursum-^of de, dexter, hie, retro, super, and vorsus or 
versus. 

10. Of two adverbs ; as,jamdildum, quousque, sicut. 

11. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, denuo, imprimis— of de novo^ 
in primis. 

12. Of a preposition and a pronoun ; as, quapropter, postea, interea, prm^ 
terea — of propter qua, post ea, &c. 

13. Of a preposition and an adverb ; as, ahhinc, adhuc, derepenU, f«r- 
sape. 
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14. Of two or three prepositions ; as, uwA/mt, proHnus, inde^ iun^ 
deind^f perinde. 

15. Of a conjunction and an adverb ; as, tucM, sictM — of ne, si, and 
tUieHbi. 

16. Of an adverb and a termination scarcelj used except in composition; 
■s, ibtdenij parumperj quandocunque, ubiquCj utcunqtie. 

17. Of three diiferent parts of speech ; as, forAtan—of forSf siif an ; 
ptemadmddumj quamoirem, &c. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS, 

^ 1 94. Adverbs derived from adjectives with the termina- 
tions e and ter^ and most of those in o, are compared like their 
primitives. The comparative, like the neuter comparative of 
the adjective, ends in ius ; the superlative is formed from the 
superlative of the adjective by changing us into e ; as, 

duri, duriitSy dwrisAmt ; faclUffaeiUiUjfaciHUai; oeriteTf aeriiiSy aur- 
rim^; raroy rariits, rarisslmi. 

Some adverbs have superlatives in o or um; as, meritusimd, pluHmhmf 
primd or primitm, potistHmum. 

If the comparison of the adjective is irregular or defective, 
that of the adverb is so likewise ; as, 

hendf nuliiis, opttmh ; maU, p^iiSy pesHmk ; fKirhm, minhs, minimi ; 
nudid or multiimf plitSy pluflmum ; — , prhis, primd or primiim ; — , ociits^ 
ocissinU ; meritd, — , merkisHTnd ; aaiia, satiiis, — . MagiSy maaSlmi^ 
(fironi magniis,) has no positive ; nuper, nyperrim^, has no comparative. 

Diu and steptj though not derived from adjectives, are yet compared ; — 
diuy ditUius, SivtisAme; swpey sapiuSy MBpissime. A comparative ten^e 
riusy from tempiri or tempdriy also sometimes occurs. 

Adverbs, like adjectives, are sometimes compared by prefix- 
ing magis and maxime ; as, magis aperte, maxime accommoddti. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

<^ 196. A preposition is a particle which expresses the 
relation between a noun or pronoun and some preceding 
word. 

Twenty-six prepositions have an accusative after them : — 

Ady tOy at, foTy brfore. Circa, '^aroundy . Ergo., totoardsy opposite. 

Ad versus, > against, Circnm, j about. Extra, withouty beyond^ 

AdversCim, ) loioards. Circiter, about y near. besides. 

Ante, btfore. Cls, ) on this side, Infn, under y hentath, 

Apuo, aty vnik, among, Citra, > without. Inter, between, ameng^ 

before, Qontin, against, opposite. at, in time of. 
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Intra, i^i^Ain. Fo«t, afUfr^ nncBf be- Secundum, acwrdmg 
Jiixta, n«ar. AmJ. to, along, next to, 

Ob, for, on tiecount of, Frater, beyond, except, for. ' 

before, contrary to, before. Supra, a&ove. 

Penes, in the •power of, Prope, nigk, by, beside. Trans, over, beyond. 

Per, through, by, during, Propte r, for, on account Ultra, beyond, 
Fon^, behind, of, near. 

Eleven prepoaitions have an ablative after them : — 

A, -^ Cum, with, PrsB, before, for, on aC' 

Ab, ^ from, by, after, De, of, concerning, count of, in compar- 

Abs,) from, after, for, isonqf. 

Absque, without, but E, 'ifrom, of, out of, Fro, for, before, eonsid- 

for. Ex, 5 hlfjor, since. ering, according to. 

CoT9.m,before,in pres' Palwca, before, with the Sine, without. 

. ence of knowledge of. Tenus, as far as, up to. 

Five prepositions take after them sometimes an accusative, 
and sometimes an ablative : — 

In, in, into. Sub, uitder, near. Super, above. Subter, under, beneath. 

Clam, without the knowledge of. 

Remark 1. Prepositions are so called, because they are grenerally 
placed before the noun or pronoun whose relation they express. They 
sometimes, howerer, stand after it. 

Rem. 2. A is used only before consonants; ab before vowels, and 
sometimes before consonants ; abs before q and t. 

£ is pretixed only to consonants, ex both to vowels and consonants. 

Rem. 3. Versiis, towards, and usque, as far as, which by some are 
considered ]>repositions, seem to be more properly classed with adverbs. 
Palam also is commonly an adverb. Secus, in the sense of by, along, 
wants good authority. 

PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

^196. Prepositions are compounded with various parts of 
speech. In composition, they may be considered either in 
reference to their form, or their force. 

I. Prepositions in composition sometimes retain their final 
consonants, and sometimes change them, to adapt them to the 
sounds of the initial consonants of the words with which they 
are compounded. In some words, both forms are in use ; in 
others, the final consonant or consonants are omitted. 

1. A, in composition, is used only before m and v; as, oTnoveo, avello. 
Ab ia used before vowels, and before d,f, A, j, /, n, r, and s; as, abjUro, 
abrdgo, &c. Abs occurs only before c, q, and t ; as, abscondo, absque, 
abstineo. In asporto, b is dropped ; in aufiro and aufugio, it is changed 
Into u. 

2. Ad often changes d into e, f, g, I, n, p, r, s, t, before those letters 
respectively ; as, accEdo, affiro,agvredior, aUego, annltor, appdno, arrlgo, 
assiquor, attoUo. D is usually omitted befose s followed by a consonant, 
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and bef<»e gn; qb, aspergOf aapido, agnoseOf agnatus. Before g^ d if 
changed into c; as, aeguiro. 

3. Cireiim usually omits m before a vowel ', as, eireueOf drcuitus. It 
■ometimes changes m into n before d; as, eircundo. 

4. Cum (in composition, com) retains m before by m, p ; as, comMo, 
eommitto, eompono : before I, n, r, its m is changed into those letters 
respectively ; as, coUXgo, connlior, eorripio : before other consonants, it 
becomes n; as, condncoy conjungOj &c. Before a vowel, ^ or A, m is 
commonly omitted; as, cogo, eoopto, cogo {com ago), cognosco, eokabUo; 
but it is sometimes retained ; as, comido, comes, comitor. In combHrOf b 
is inserted. 

5. Ex is prefixed to vowels, and to c, h, p, q, s, t ; as, exeo, aAgo, ex* 
eurro, czhibeo, expedio, <fec. Before /, x is changed into /; as, effiro : 
before s, it is oAen omitted ; as, exgquor, E is prefixed to the other con- 
sonants ; as, eblbo, edico, Slc. These, with the exception of n iMid r, are 
also very rarely preceded by ex ; as, exmoveo. P is sometimes preceded 
by e ; as, epoto. 

6. In, before b, m, p, changes n into m ; as, imhtio, immitto, impdno : 
before I and r, it changes n into those letters respectively ; as^ lU^go, 
irretio : before gn, n is omitted j as, igndrvs. In some compounds, m 
retains d before a vowel, from an ancient form indu ; as, inddgo, imligeOf 
indolesco. 

7. Ob changes b into c, f,g, v, before those letters respectively ; as, 
occurro, officio, ogganio, oppSto. In omitto, b is dropped. 

8. Per changes r into I in pellicio and pelluceo. 

9. Pro sometimes takes d before a vowel ; as, prodeo, prodesse. 

10. Svh sometimes changes b into c, f, g, ni, p, r. before tiiose letters 
respectively ; as, succedo, svffiro, suggkro, summoveo, supplico, surripio. 
Before c, p, and t, b is sometimes changed into 5; as, suscipw, suspendo^ 
sustoUo : it is omitted before s, followed by a consonant ; as, suspido. 

11. Trans omits s before s ; as, transcendo : before other consonants, it 
oflen omits ns; as, trajido, tramitto, trano, &c. 

The following words are called inseparable prepositions, 
because they are found only in composition : — 

Amb, around, about. Red or re, again, back. Ve, not. 

Dis or di, asunder. Se, apart, aside. 

12. Amb before a vowel is unchanged ; as, ambarvdlis, amino, amhustvs : 
before consonants, b is omitted, and m, except before p, is changed into n; 
as, anfr actus, anqulro, ampHto. 

13. Dis is prefixed to words beginning with c,p, q, $, t; as, discutio, 
dispono, disquiro, dissSro, distendo : before /, s is changed into /; as, 
diffiro : in dirimo, s becomes r. Di is prefixed to the other consonants, 
and to s when followed by a consonant; as, diduco, dimitto, distinguOf 
dispicio. But both dis and di are used before j and r; as, disjungo, cUjU" 
dXco, disrumpo or dirumpo. 

14. Red is used before a vowel or h ; re before a consonant;' as, j-ciidTOO, 
redeo, redkibeo, redlgo, redoleo, redundo ; — rejicio, repono, revertor. But 
red is used before do ; as, reddo. 

15. Sp and ve are prefixed without change ; as, secedo, secHrus ; vegran 
dis, vecors. 
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^ 107. II. Prepositions in Qompoffiltion ummUj add their 
own signification to that of the word with which they are 
Hnited ; but soinetiffles they give to the compound a meaning 
different from that of its simpies, as in the following exan^ 
pies :— 

I. A, with a ffoicm, sometimes demotes jMtvaCion ; as, mmemt^ maid. 

8. Ad is sometimes Inteaslye ; as, adUmo^ to lore gfeatly ; adMo, to 
diink much. 

3. De often signifies downward; as, dsseeniff, to descend; iladdlo, to 
All down. It is sometimes intensive ; as, dedmo^ to love gr^tly ; ifs- 
miror, ^c. Sometimes it denotes privation ; as, defp^fv, to despair ; 
dement, mad ; deedlor, discolored. 

4. Dit is sometimes intensive; as, dtfoqrao, to desire greatly; and 
sometimes negative ; as, disnmUis, unlike. 

5. E and ez are sometimes intensive ; as, ezffro, to beg earnestly ; ex- 
audio, to hear perfectly. Sometimes thej denote privation ; as, exsangm, 
bloodless ; exspes, hopeless. 

6. /it, with adjectives, generally denotes ne^tion ; as, i$^iduSf unfaithful ; 
iMdigmts, unworthy. In some compounds, it has contrary significations, 
according as they are participles or adjectiyes ; as, tnvoeOtus, called upon 
or not culed upon ; immvidtuSf changed or unchanged, &c, 

7. Ob sometimes denotes around; as, o&«o, to go around; sometimes 
mgainsl ; as, oppOno, to oppose ; eibstOy to withstano. 

6. Per, with adjectives, is commonly intensive ; as, jMrcdnif, very dear ; 
metfaOliSf very easy. With qudm, it is strongly intensive ; as, perquam 
ireeUer, with exceeding brevity. In perfidus, perfidious,per is negative. 

9. Prm, with adjectives, is intensive ; as, praddnu, very clear ; prm- 
mftdiw, very strong. 

10. Pro sometimes denotes forth ; as, prodneo, to bring forth ; jpro2d* 
^mor, to speak out. 

II. Red is sometimes intensive ; as, redundoy to overflow : sometimes it 
is negative ; as, retigo, to uncover ; redodo, to unlock. 

12. Se, with adjectives, denotes privation ; as, secHrtu, without care. 

13. Sub often diminishes the meaning ; as, subrideo, to smile ; subdulds, 
sweetish; subtrietiSf somewhat sad. It sometimes denotes motion up- 
wards ; as, suhrigo, to raise up. 

14. r«, with adjectives, denotes privation; as, vetSnuB, unsound^ 
vecorSy foolish. 

RxMARK. Prepositions in composition seem often to add nothing to the 
signification of the words with which they are compoanded. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

^ 198. A conjunction is a particle which connects 
words or propositions. 
14 
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The most usual conjunctions are. 



Ac, andf aSf than. 
An, whether. 
Anne, tchtther. 
Annon, whtther or not. 
At, Est, but. 
Atque, andy as, than. 
Atqui, bia. 
Attftmen, yet. 
Aut, eitheTy or. 
Antem, bvt. 
Cet^TioD, kutf however. 
Cbm, quum, since. 
Ci)im...tiim, both...and. 
Dum, provided, while. 
Dummddo, so t/uU. 
'Emm, for. 
Equldem, indeed. 
Ergo, therefore. 
£t, and. 

£t...et, both.. .and. 
Etiam, also. 
Etiamsi, although. 
Etsi, though. 
Idcirco, thtfrefote. 



Ideo, ihtirtfore. 
Igltur, therefore. 
Itftque, therefore. 
Licet, though. 
Modo, provided. 
Nam, namque,/or. 
Ne, lest. 
-Ne, whether. 
Nee, neither, nor. 
Nee. ..neque, neither...nor. 
Necne, or not. 
Neqne, neither, nor. 
Neu, neither, nor, and not. 
Neu...neve, neither..Mor. 

Ski J «»'"'• 

Num, whether. 
Quamvis, although. 
Quando, quandoqui> 
dem, whereas, since. 
Quanquam, although. 
-Que... -que, both...and. 
Quia, because. 
Quin, but that. 



Quippje, beeamse. 
Qa6, in order thsti, 
Qa6d, because. 
Quoniam, nnce. 
Quoque, also. 
Sed, but. 
Seu or mve, or. 
Seu...sive, whether. ,jor 
Si, if. 
Sin, but if. 
SiqnTdem, tf fsdeed 

since. 
Tamen, however. 
Tametsi, although. 
Turn.. .turn, both..Mnd, 
Vt, that. 

Uti, thaty to the end that^ 
Utriiin, whether, 
-Ve, either, or. 
Vel, either,' or. 
Verb, trtdy. 
Verilini, but. 
Verunt&men, notwith-' 

standing. 



Conjunctions, according to their diflerent significations, may 
be divided into the following classes : — ^ 

1. CopuLATiTES, or Buch as, connect things that are to be considered 
jointly; as, ac, atque, et, etiam, que, quoque, and the negati-ye nee or 
neque. 

2. DisjcvcTivES, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
separately ; as, aut, seu, sive, ve, vel, and the negative neve or nev. 

3. CoNCESSivES, or such as express a concession; as, etsi, etiamsi^ 
tamctsi, licet, quanquam, quamvis. 

4. Adveksatives, or such as express opposition ; as, at, atqui, avtem, 
cetirum, sed, tamen, attdmen, verunt&men, verb, veriim. 

5. Causals, or such as express a cause or reason; as, entm, etinim, 
nam, namque, quando, quandoquidem, quia, quippe, qudd, quoniam, quum 
or citm, siquldem. 

6. Illatives, or such as express an inference ; as, ergo, idcirco, ideo, 
igUur, itaque, proinde, quapropter, quart, quamobrem, quocirea. 

7. Finals, or such as denote a purpose, object, or result ; as, n«, quin, 
qud, quominus, ut,uti. 

8 Conditionals, or such as express a condition ; as, si, sin, nisi or m, 
dummddo, or separately either dum or m4)dd. 

9. SusPENSivEs, or such as express doubt; as, an, onTU, annon, -nSp 
necne, num, utrum. 

Remark 1. ^c rarely stands before Vowels or h; atque chiefly before 
Towels, but also before consonants. 
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Rkm.^. The conjunctions*^ -ne, "ffue, -vej are not used alone, but are 
mlwajs annexed to some other word. They are called enclitics. 

REM. 3. Some words here classed with conjunctions are also used as 
adverbs, and many classed as adverbs are likewise conjunctions ; that is, 
they at the same time quaUf^ verbs, &e., and connect propositions ; as, 
Catiris in rebus j cixm venit ctUamltaSj tum detrimentum accipUur; In other 
concerns, when misfortune comes, then damage is received. 

Rem. 4. Conjunctions, like adverbs, are variously compoimded with 
other parts of speech, and with each other; as, o/^ue, idcirco, ide^f 
namque. 

In some, compounded of an adverb and a conjunction, each of the sim- 
ples retains its meaning, and properly belongs to its own class ; as, etioM 
\etjam)f and now ; itAfue, ana so; neque or nec^ and not 



INTERJECTIONS. 

^ 199« An interjection is a particle used in exclama- 
tion, and expressing some emotion of the mind« 
The most usual interjections are, 



Ah * ah! (das J 

Atat! ha! indeed! 

Au! hush! whist! 

Ecce! lo! behold! 

Ehem! strange! 

Bheu! alas! 

Eho ! ehddum \ soho ! 

Emlon! 

En! lo! behtdd! 

Eu ! brawf ! 



Euge ! weU done! 

Ha! ha! he! ha! ha! 
Hei! too J alas! 
HemlAo/ hold! how! 

le! bravo! 
Hen ! wo! alas! 
Heus ! Iio there ! mark ! 
Hui! away! ho! 



lo ! huzza ! 

O! oh! 

Oh! oh! alas! 

Ohe! ho! hold! 

Oi! hoy! alas! 

Pape ! O strange! 

Proh! oh! alas! 

St! hush! 

V8B ! wo! 

Yah ! ha ! alas! bravo f 



Remark 1. An interjection sometimes denotes several different emo- 
tions. Thus, vah is used to express wonder, grief, joy, and anger. 

Rem. 2. Other parts of speech may sometimes be regarded as inter- 
jections ; as, pax ! be still ! So indignum, infandum^ misirum,misenMBf 
atfas, when used as expressions of grief or horror. 
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SYNTAX. 

^ 200* Syntax treats of the construclioD of proposi- 
tions, their connection and dependence. 

A proposition consists of a sulked and a predicate. 

The subject of a proposition is that of wbicb something 
is affirmed. 

The predicate expresses that which is affirmed of the 
subject. 

Thus, Equus currit, The horse ruBS. Here eguus is the 
subject, and currit is the predicate. 

Note. The word aJjUrm, as used by grammarians, must be understood 
to include all the yanoos Bignification» of the verb, as ez{aes6ed in tke 
different moods. 

SUBJECT. 

^ 201. r. The subject is either grammatical or logical. 

The grammatical subject is either a noun, or some word 
standing for a noun. The logical subject consists of the gram- 
matical subject, with its various modifications. 

Thus, Conseientia ben^ aet» trite tst jiUundissHma, The consdavsness cf 
• loeU'Spent life is very pleasant. Here conseientia is the grammatical, 
and eons^entia henl acta vita the logical, subject. 

No¥^. If the grammatical subject is not modified, it is the same as the 
logical subject. 

II. The subject is also either simple or compound, 

A simple subject is a single noun or word standing for a noun, 

either alone or variously modified ; as. 
Vita hrevis eat, life is short. Longisslma homlnis vita brevis est, The 

longest life of man is short. Fugaces labujttur anni. 

A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, 
to which one predicate belongs ; as, 

Luna et eteUiBfulgehant, The moon and stars were shining. Grammattce 
ae muBicejunctafuerunt, Grammar and music were united. 

Remark. Words are said to modify or limit others, when 
they serve to explain, describe, enlarge, restrict, or otherwise 
qusJify their meamng. 
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Modified SiAject. 

III. A grammatical subject may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a nouQ ia the same case, annexed to it for the sake of 
explanation or description ; as, 

Jfos consales desHmuu, We consuls are remiss. Mudus augur tnuUa 
narrdvitf Mucins the augur related many things. 

2. By the oblique case of a noun or pronoun to which the 
subject has some relation ; as, 

^msr multiludinis commoveturj The love of the mtdtUude is excited. 
De victorii Ciesdris fama perfertur, A report of the victory of Ctesar 
is brought. 

3. By an adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle ; as, 

Fumt invlda ataSf Envious time flies. Ducit agwAna PenthesiUa furens, 
Penthesilea raging leads on her troops. 

4; By the relative qui and the words connected with it ; as, 
Leve fit quod bene fertur onuSy The burden tohith is well borne becomes 
light. LUir<Bf quas scripsisti, accepUB sunt. 

Remark 1. A noun or pronoun, in any case, may be modi- 
fied in either of the ways above mentioned. 

Rem. 2. An adjective modifying a noun may itself be 
modified : — 

(1.) By an adverb ; as, 

Erat expeetatio yaldh magna^ There was very great expectation. 

(2.) By a noun in an oblique case ; as. 

Major pietate, Superior in piety, ContentiOnis cupHdMS, Fond of eofiten- 
tion. 

(3.) By a relative or other dependent clause ; as, 

Vtditur, qui impgret, dignus; He seems worthy to command, 

(4.) By an infinitive mood, a gerund, or a supine ; as, 

Insullus vera audire, Unused to hear the truth. Promptus ad agendum, 
Ready to act. MirabUe dictu, Wonderful to be spoken. 

Rem. 3. A participle may be modified like a verb. See 
§ 202, III. 

Rem. 4. An adverb may be modified : — 

(1.) By another adverb; as, 

Magis apert^j More openly. Valde vehementerj Fery vehemently. 

(2.) By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, in an oblique case ; as, 

Congruenter nataree, Agreeably to nature. OpttnU omnium, Best of aZi. 

Rem. 5. A preposition may be modified by an adverb, or by 
a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Long6 ultra, Far beyond. Mult6 ante noctem, Long before night 
Sexennio post Veios captos. 
14* 
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Rem. 6. A modified granfmatical subject, coDsideted atf OM 
complex idea, may itself be modified ; as, 

Omnia tua eannUaj All tbj counsels. Here omnia, modifies, not consiUag 
but the complex idea iua eonsiUa. So- Omnia tua praica etmriUa, 

IV. 1. An infinitive, either alone or with the words connected 
with it, and also an entire clause, may be the logical subject of 
a proposition ; as, 

Mentiri est turpe, To lie is base. Virtus est Titium fVigere, To ^utn vice 
is a virtue. E ctAo deseendit, " Nitace te ifivam.'* JEqtatmestvXhocfy^itm^ 

In sach cases, the verb, of, if that be esie, the verb with it9 
predicate noun or adjective, may be considered as the gram' . 
. nuttieal subject ; as, 

Oratdrem irasci nan decet. Jfon satis est, pulchra esse poemdta. 

2. In consequence of the various modifications of the gram- 
matical subject of a proposition, the logical subject may be 
greatly extended. 

3. The noun or pronoun which is the subject of a proposition, 
is put in the nominative case, except that, when the verb of the 
predicate is an infinitive mood, it is put in the accusative. 

Note. In the following WS^t when the term subject alone is used, 
the grammatical subject is intended. 



PREDICATE* 

^ 20S. 1. The predicate, like the subject, is either gram' 
matical or logical 

The grammatical predicate is either a verb alone, or the cop-* 
ula sum with a noun or adjective. The logical predicate con- 
sists of the grammatical predicate with its various modifications. 

Thus, Semio fiidit Annibftlis copias, Scipio routed the forces of Hannir 
bal. Here fudit is the grammatical, andfuait jSnnibdlis copias the lo^cal, 
predicate. RomfUus Romans condltor urbis erat. .« 

Note. If the grammatical predicate is sot modified, it is tiie same as 
the logical predicate. 

II. The predicate also, like the subject, is either simple or 
compounds 

A simple predicate is one which contains a single finite* 
verb; as, 

Brevia est voluptaSf Pleasure is brief. Mors venit, Death oomes. 
Mars ffiquo pulsat pede paup^rum tabernas, regumque tunes. 

A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predi- 
cates belonging to the same subject ; as, 
JProbUas laudatur et alget, Honesty is praised and neglected. 

* A verb in any mood except the infinitive, is called a Jmite verb. 



I 
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Modified Predicate, 

III. A grammatical predicate may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun or adjective in the same case as the subject 
This occurs after certain neuter verbs, and verbs passive of 
naming, catling, dzrc. (see ^ 210, Rem. 3) ; as, 

Inudo reglna, I walk quun, JSrisades justUB egt appdUlt%u. 

2. By a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Dots regit mundum, God rules the toorld. Ago tibi gratias. Ez volan- 
ttte/eot. Spe mviimif. Femt ad urbem. 

3. By adverbs ; as, 

Sepe teniJt^ He often, came. liXHra facU^ diKMantwr, 

4. By an infinitive mood ; as, 

Ciiptt disc^re, He denreB to learn, Probtri voluiU. 

Rem. 1. An infinitive may be modified like the verb of a 
predicate. 

Rem. 2. All other words used to modify verbs, may them- 
selves also be modified in the ways mentioned under the article 
Modified Subject, § 201, III. 



SENTENCES. 

<^ 203. 1. A sentence may consist either of one proposi* 
tion, or of two or more propositions connected together. 

A sentence consisting of one proposition is called a simple 
sentence. 

A sentence consisting of two or more propositions, is called a 
compound sentence, and the propositions of which it is com- 
posed are called members, or clauses. 

2. The members of a compound sentence are either inde- 
pendent or dependent. 

An independent clause is one which makes complete sense 
by itself. A dependent clause is one which makes complete 
sense only in connection with another clause. 

Thua, Pkocionfvit perpeiud pauper, ehm ditisaimus esse posset; Pbocion 
was alv^ys poor, though he might have been very rich. Here tiie former 
clause is independent, the latter dependent. ' 

3. That member of a compound sentence on which the other 
members depend, is called the hading clause; its subject, the 
leading subject ; and its verb, the leading verb. 
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The leading verb is usually either in the indicative or imper- 
ative mood, but sometimes in the subjunctive. 

4. The members of a compound sentence may be connected 
by relative words, conjunctions, or adverbs. 

An infinitive with its subject may be united with another 
clause without a connective. 

5. Instead of a dependent clause connected by a conjunction^ 
a noun and participle, or two nouns, sometimes stand as an 
abridged proposition ; as, 

Bello confecto, discessii, i. e. quum beUum confectum essetj diseessit; 
Tlie war being finished, or when the war was finished, he departed. Ml 
desperandum/TeucTo duce. Hor. 

6. Agreement is the correspondence of one word with another 
in gender, number, case, or person. 

7. A word is said to govern another, when it requires it to be 
put in a certain case or mood. 

8. A word is said to depend on another, when its case, gen- 
der, number, mood, tense, or person, is determined by that word. 

9. A word is said to follow another, when it depends upon it 
in construction, whatever may be its position in the proposition. 



APPOSITION. 

4> 204. A noun, annexed to another noun or to a pro- 
noun, and denoting the same person or thing, is put in the 
same case ; as, 

Roma urbSf The city Rome. J^os consfdeSy We consuls. So ^pud 
Herodatumy patrem historuB, sunt innumeraMUs fabvl4B ; In Herodotus, the 
father of history, &c. Cic. LapHdes silicesy flint stones. Liv. Fona cui 
nomen Arethasa est. Cic. 

Remark 1. A noun, thus annexed to another, is said to be in apposi- 
tian with it. It is generally added for the sake of explanation or descrip- 
tion ; sometimes it denotes character or purpose ; as, Ejus Juga comltem 
me adjunxiy I added myself, as a compamon of his flight. Both nouns 
must belong to the same part of the sentence, either subject or predicate. 
In cases of apposition, there seems to be an ellipsis of the ancient participle 
tTiSj being ; qui est, who is ; qui vocdtur, who is called ; or the like. 

Rem. 2. If the annexed noun has a form of the same' gend^ as the 
other noun, it takes that form ; as, Usus magister egregius. rlin. PhilosO' 
phia magistra viUB. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The annexed noun sometimes diflers from the other in gender; 
as, Duo fulmina heLli, Scipiddas ; The Scipios, two thimderbolts in war 
(Cic.) ; — sometimes in number ; as, TkUlidfa, delicisB nostrtB (Cic.) ; — and 
sometimes in both ; as, JVaic, me(B vires. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The substantive pronoun is sometimes omitted before the 
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word in apposition with it ; as, Consul dixij sc. ego ; (I) the consul said. 
Hoe tiH juventus Romdna indU^mus beUuiUf sc. nos; (We) the Roman 
youth, &c. Liv. 

Rem. 5. A noun in apposition to two or more nouns, is usually put in 
the plural; as, .If. Antonius^ C. Cassius, tribQni plebis ; M. Antony, C. 
Cassias, tribunes of the people. Ces. 

So when the nouns are connected by cum, the annexed noun taking the 
case of the former ; as, Diaearchum verb cum Aristoxino, dotto* sani Aom- 
IneSj omlttdmus. Cic. 

If the nouns are proper names of different genders, a masculine is an- 
nexed rather than a feminine, when both forms exist ; as, M Ptolemaum 
CleopalramquB reges legdti missi. Liv. 

Rem. 6. The annexed noun is sometimes in the ^nitive ; as, Urht 
Patavii ; The city of Fatavium. Virg. AmnU Eridftni. Id. Jh-bor fici. 
Cic. J{omcn Mercurii est mihi. Plaut. 

Rem. 7. The name of a town. in the ^nitive occurs with an ablative 
in apposition with it ; as, Corinthi Achma urbe ', At Corinth, a city of 
Achaia. Tac. See §§ 221 and 254, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 8. A proper name, after nomen or eogndmen^ with a verb followed 
by a dative, is sometimes put in apposition with the dative, rather than 
with namen or eognAmen; as, Jfomen Arctaro ettt tniAi, I have the name 
Arcturus. Plaut. Cvi nunc eognHmen lulo additur, Virg. Cut Egerio 
indUum nomen. Liv. 

Rem. 9. A clause may supply the ]>lace of one of the nouns ; as, CogUet 
oratorem in?titui — rem arduam ; Let him reflect that an orator is training — 
a difficult thing. Quinct. 

Rem. 10. Sometimes the former noun denotes a whole, and its parts 
are expressed by the nouns in apposition with it ; as, Onerariatt pars max- 
ima ad JEgimUrumf — aliss adveraks urbem ipsam del.(Ua smU ; The ships of 
burden were carried, the greatest part, to ^gimurus,— others opposite 
to the city itself. Liv. PietOres et polUt mum quisque opus a vulgo eon- 
Merdri vult. Cic. In the foUowii^g example, ^uistfue is in the nomina^ 
live, though the word with which it is in apposition is in the ablative : — 
MuUis sUn quisque imperium petentlbus. Sail. 

To this rule may be subjoined that which relates to the agreement of 
interrogative and responsive words. 

Rem. 11. The principal noun or pronoun in the answer to 
a question, must be in the same case with the corresponding in- 
terrogative word ; as, 

Quis herus est Hfn f Amphitruo, sc. est. Who is your master ? Amphit^ 
ruo (is.) Plaut. Quid quisris? Librum, sc. guaro. What are you 
looking for ? A book. Quotft kord venisti f SexU. At what hour did you 
come } At the sixth. 

Note 1. Instead of the genitive of a substantive pronoun, the corre- 

S ponding possessive pronoun is often used, ameing with its noun ; as, 
ujus est m«t 7 Mens, (not Mei.) (See § 211, Rem. 3.) So cujum for gen. 
eujus ; Cujum peeus ? an MeUbai 7 Jfon ; verjkin JEgOnis. Virg. 

Note 2. Sometimes the rules of syntax require the responsive to be 
in a different case from that of the interrogative ; as, Quanti emisti 7 
Viginti minis. Damnatusne es furti? Imd alio crimlne. See §§252 
and 217. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

^ 205. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
agree with their nouns, in gender, number, and case ; as, 

Bonus vir, A g;ood man. Bonos viros. Good men. 

Benigna mater, A kind mother. Vana leges, Useless laws. 

T^iste bellum, A sad war. Minaeia verbUf Threatening words. 

Spe amissd, Hope being lost. Hoc res, This thing. 

NoTR 1 . An adjective, participle, or pronoun, may either modify a noun, 
or, with the verb sum, constitute a predicate. The rule for their agree- 
ment, in botli cases, is, in general, the same. 

Note 2. In the following remarks, the word adjective is to be consid* 
ered as including participles and adjective pronouns, imless the contrary 
is intimated. 

Remark 1. An adjective also agrees with a substantive pronoun, 
taking its gender from that of the noun for which the pronoun stands ; 
as, Ij/se capellas eeger ago, sc. ego, MeUhmus ; (I) myself, sick, am driving 
my goats. Virg. Ut se totum ei tratUret. Nep. O me misirum (spoken 
by a man), misiram me (by a woman). So salm sumus, salwB sumus, sc. 
nos, masculine or/eminine. 

In general propositions which include both sexes, the pronouns are 
considered masculine ; as, Jfosfruges consumire nati. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An adjective, belonging to two or more nouns, is 
put in the plural ; as, 

Lupus et agnus siti compulsi, A wolf and a lamb, constrained by thirst. 

When the nouns are of different genders, 

(1.) If they denote living things, the adjective is masculine 
rather than feminine ; as. 

Pater mihi et mater mortui sunt, My father and mother are dead. Ter. 

(2.) If they denote things without life, the adjective is gene- 
rally neuter ; as, 

His genus, <Btas, eloquentia prope saiiaiia fitgre; Their family, age, and 
eloquence, were nearly equal. Sail, itegna, imperia, nobilitdtes, hondrcs^ 
diviticB in casu sita sunt. Cic. Uuic heUn., rapinoi, discordia civilis, grata 
fuere. Sail. An\m,a atque animus, quamvis Integra recens in corpus eunt. 
Lucr. 

Note. When nouns denoting things without life are of the same gen- 
der (either masculine or feminine), but of different numbers, the adjective 
is sometimes neuter ; as, Crceso et vita et patrimonii partes, et urbs Barce 
concessa sunt. Just. 

(3.) If one of the nouns denotes an animate, and another an 
inanimate thing, the adjective is sometimes neuter, and some- 
times it takes the gender of that which has life ; as, 

Jfaves et cantlvos quee ad Chium capta era?U, The ships and captives 
which were taken at Chios. Liv. Jfumida atque signa mUitaria obscur&ti 
sura. Sail. 
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Exc. to Rem. 2. The adjective oilen agrees with the nearest 
noun^ and is understood with the rest ; as, 

Sociis et rege recepto, Our companions and king bein^ recovered. Virg. 
Cognitum estj sidutemf libHroSjfamamjfortftnas esse canssiraas. Cic. 

Note. A noun in the singular, followed by an ablative with cumf has 
sometimes a plural adjective ; as, Filiam eumjUio accltos. Liv. Ria cum 
Lauso de JCumitore sati. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. An adjective qualifying a collective noun, is often 
put in the plural, taking the gender of the individuals which the 
noun denotes ; as, 

Pars ceridre parati, A part prepared to contend. Virg. Pars per 
agros dilapsi, .... suam quisque sphem exsequentes. Liv. Supplex turha 
erarU sine vindlce tuti. Ovid. This construction always occurs when the 
collective noun is the subject of a plural verb. 

Sometimes, though rarely, an adjective in the singular takes tlie ffender 
of the individuals; as, Pars arduus altis pulverulentas equisfurit. Virg. 

Some other nouns have an adjective of a different gender from their 
own, referring to the words which they include ; as, Latium Capudque 
agro mulctati ; Latium and Capua were deprived of tlieir lana. Liv. 
Capita conjurationis virgis cassi. Id. 

Rem. 4. Two adjectives in the singular arc sometimes joined to a plu- 
ral noun ; as, Maria Tyrrhenum atque Adriatlcum, The Tuscan and 
Adriatic seas. Liv. In comic writers, an adjective or participle in the 
singular is sometimes used with a plural pronoun ; as, Kobis prasente. 
Flaut. Msente nobis. Ter. 

Rem. 5. A participle which should regularlv agree with the subject of 
a proposition, when placed after the noun of the predicate, sometimes 
takes the gender and number of the latter ; as, Jfon omnis error stultitia 
£^dicenda; Not every error is to be called folly. Cic. Gens univcrsa 
Veniti appellati. Liv. 

Rem. 6. When the subject of an infinitive is omitted afler a dative of 
the same signification, an adjective in the predicate, beloncring to that sub- 
ject, is sometimes put in the dative ; as, Mihi negligenti esse non licuity 
i. e. me negUgenterti esse mihi non licuit. Cic. D>i mihi justo sancto^us 
videri. Hot. A noun is sometimes expressed with tlie adjective; as, 
Vobis necesse est fortibus esse viris. Liv. The adjective often agrees with 
tlie omitted subject ; as, Expidit bonas esse vobis ^ sc. vos. Ter. Si civi 
Romano licet esse Gaditanum. Cic. 

Rem. 7. (1.) An adjective is often used alone, especially in 
the plural, the noun, with which it agrees, being understood ; as, 
- Boni sunt rari, sc. homines ; Good (men) are rare. Catsar suos misit, 
sc. mUUes ; Ccesar sent liis (soldiers). Dextra, sc. mavus ; The right 
(hand). Ping-aisque feilndSjac. camis. Immor taJ es , sc. Dii. ^mantium, 
sc. /lominum. Ilium, indignanti simllem., similemqie imn^jiWaspiccrcs, sc. 
Iiomlni. Virg. Tibi primas defirOy sc. partes. Cic. RespXce prttteritum, 
sc. tempusy which is often omitted. Cognovi ex meorum- omnium Uteris, 
8C. amicdrum. Cic. So patrial adjectives ; as, Missi ad Farthum Arme- 
niumque legdtif sc. regem. 

Note 1. The noun to be supplied with masculine adjectives is commonly 
homines, but when they are possessives, it is oftener amlci, milUes, cives. 

Note 2. The noun to be supplied is often contained in a preceding 
clause. 
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(2.) Neuter adjectives are very often used alone, referring 
not to nouns omitted, but to objects conceived or exhibited as 
indefinite; as, 

Triste lujnts siftbldu ; The wolf, a grievous (thing) to the folds. Virg. 
Labor omnia vincU; Labor overcomes all (obsfacles). Id. Turpe dtieet 
eedire pari. Quinct. Vacdre culpd est suave. Qusb e^m ita aint. Cic. 
Pedlbus per mntuti nexis. Virg. 

Note. In most instances of this kind, the word thingf in English, may 
be supplied. Many grammarians suppose that negotium is understood ; 
but that word seems not to admit sucn a sense: 

(3.) Adjectives used without nouns often have adjectives agreeing with 
them ; as, ^Ua omnia, All other (things}. Plin. Familidris mens. Cic. 
Iniquus noster. Id. Justa funebria. Lav, Javis omnia plena. Virg. 
See § aoi. III. Rem. 6. 

Rem. 8. Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and words consid« 
ered merely as such, may be used substantively, and take a neuter adjec- 
tive; as, Supremum vale dixit j. He pronounced a last farewell. Ovid. 
Velle suum cuique est. Pers. Cras istud qwindo venit 7 Mart. £zcepto 
qu6d non simul esses, eetira Icetus. Hor. 

Rem. 9. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, instead of agreeing with 
their nouns, are sometimes put in the neuter gender, with a pt^tive 
signification, and their nouns in the ^nitive; as, MuUum temp&ris, for 
mtUtum temnus; much time. Id ret, for ea res; that thing. So plus 
eloquentieBf tne other form not being admissible with plus. (Sec § 110.) 
Neuter adjectives are used in like manner in the plural; as,. V ana rerum, 
for vajMBres. Hor. Pler&que humandrum rerum. Sail. But in some such 
examples, the adjective seems to be used as noticed in Rem. 7, (2.) ; as, 
Ac,iitBi belli. Hor. TeUHris operi&. Virg. 

The adjectives thus used in the singular, for the most part, dgnify 
quantity. See § 212, Rem. 3, Note 1. 

Rem. 10. A neuter adiective is sometimes used adverbially in the 
nominative or accusative, both singular and plural ; as. Magnum stridena, 
Virg. Arma horrendum s<mu£re. Id. Multa deos venerdti sunt. Cic. 
Seel 1S2, II. 4, (i.) 

Rem. 11. A noun is sometimes used as an adjective; as, Incdia twrba 
vacant. Ovid. Nemo miles Romdnus. Liv. 

An adverb is also sometimes used as an adjective ; as, Heri semper 
lenltas, for sempitema. Ter. 

Rem. 12. An adjective or adjective pronoun, used partitively, slands 
alone, and commonly takes the gender of the genitive plural, which 
depends upon it; but when it is preceded by a noun of a difierent 
gender, to which it refers, it usually takes that gender, but sometimes 
mat of the genitive ; as, Elephanto bdludrum nulla eat prudentior, No 
beast is wiser than the elephant. Cic. Indus y qui est omnium fluminunt 
maxTmus. Cic. VelocissTmum omnium animMium est delphinus. Plin. 
See i 212, Rem. 2. 

When a collective noun follows in the genitive singular, the adjective 
takes the ^nder of the individuals which compose it; as, FtV fortissTmas 
no^^rtf cioUd/M, Tlie bravest man of our state. Cic. M&ximnsstirpis. Liv. 

Rem. 13. When a possessive pronoun is used instead of the genitive of* 
its primitive (see § 2U, Rem. 3), an adjective agreeing with that genitive is 
sometimes joined with such possessive ; as, Solius meum peccdtum corrigi 
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mm poUatj The fault of me alone cannot be c<)rrectecl. Ctc. Noeter 
4110mm eoeiUus. Lay. Mea teripta tlmentis. Hor. Tuum ipsius stadi- 
um. Cic. Id fnoxim^ quemque deeety qttod est cujuBque suum ma^mh. Id. 

Sometimes a noon in the genitiye is expressed, in apposition with the 
suhstantiye pronoun for which the possessive stands; as, Pectus tuum^ 
la>a3lm» simpUcis. Cic. 

Rem. 14. An adjectiye, properly belonging to the genltire, w some- 
times made to agree with the noun on which the genitive depends, 
and vice versd; as, JEd^ieatifnis tutd €OHsUium for tuunif Your design of 
building. Cic AeeusasUts vioUti hospitii faduSy for violdtum. Liv. M 
majora initla rerum ducentllms fatis, for majCrum. Id. lis nonunUnu 
civUdtum, quihis ex civitatlbus, &c. for edrum civitdtum. Ctes. 

Rem. 15. An adjective agreeing with a noun is sometimes used, in- 
stead of an adverb quali^ne a verB, especially in poetry ; as, Ecce vetut 
Teldmon propgrus ; Lo, Telamon comes in haste. Ovid. Lseti j)aeem 
agitabdmuSf xor UbI^. Sail, ^neas se matutinus agibat, for mane. Virg. 

So ntdlus is used for omnlno turn ; as, Memini tametsi nullus maneas^ 
Though you do not suggest it. Ter. Prior, primus^ propior^ proxlmus^ 
solus, unus, ulHmus, anif some others, are used instead of their neuters, 
adverbially ; as. Priori Remo augurium venissefertur. Liv. This is some- 
times done, for want of an adverb of appropriate meaning ; as, Pronus 
eecldit. Ovid. Frequentes convenirant. Sail. 

In such expressions, tu, in the nominative, sometimes takes an adjec- 
tive in the vocative, and vice versd; as, Sic venias hodierne. Tibull. 
Salve, primus omfUum parens patrut appellate. Plin. 

Rem. 16. When several adjectives, each indenendently of tlie other^ 
qualify a noun, if they precede it, they are almost always connected hj one 
or more conjunctions ; as, MultA et vturid. et copiOsd oratiOne. Cic. It they 
follow it, the conjunction is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, 
«s, Vir aftus et excellens. Cic. Actio, varia, vehimens, plena veritdtis. Id. 

But when one of the adjectives qualifies the noun, and another the 
complex idea formed by the first with the noun, the conjunction is always 
omitted ; as, Periculosisslmum civile heUum, A most dangerous civil 
war. Cic. Malam domesticam disciplinam. Id. So with three or more 
adjectives; Extemos multos claros viros nomindrem. Cic. See § 201, 
lit. Rem- 6. 

Rem. 17. The adjectives j^rt/nus, medius, ultimus, extremus^ 
inttmus, mfimus, imus, summus, suprimus, rcUquus, and cetera, 
often signify Xhe first part, the middle part, &c. of a thing ; as, 

Media nox. The middle of the night. Summa arbor, The highest part of 
a tree. Suprimos monies. The tops of the mountains. But these adjec- 
tives frequently occur without this signification ', tLa,Ab extreme complexu, 
From the last embrace. Cic. Infimo loco. Of the lowest rank. Id. 

Rem. 18. The participle of the compound tenses of neuter verbs, used 
in the passive voice, is neuter ; as, Ventum est. Cic. Itum est in visdra 
Urra. Ovid, 

RELATIVES. 

^ 206. Rem. 19. Relatives agree with their antece- 
dents in gender and number, but their case depends on the 
construction of the clause to which they belong ; as, 

Puer qui levity The boy who reads. Animal quod currit, The animal 
15 
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which TxmB. lAtira qnas dediy The letter wMeh I gave. Mon nan qmfi* 
warn, I am not Buch as 1 was. So Deug cnjiis mtmifre vrnftimu^ cui itu^^ 
est n'mlZtf, quein cotlmus, a <fio facta mmi omnia, ewt atemaa. Addichu 
Hermippo, et ai hoe dncttts est. AquUo, quantas^ATi^ Ulees. flor. 

KoTE. This rule includes all adjectives, participles, and adjective pro- 
nouns which relate to a noun in a preceding clause, its more common 
application, however, is to the construction of the relative fui. 

The relative may be considered as placed between two cases 
of the same noun, either expressed or nnderstood, with the for- 
mer of which it agrees in gender and number^ and with the lat- 
ter in gender, number, and case, 

(1.) S<»netimes both nouns are expressed; as, 
EraiU tfrnnf Mc dtto itinera, quibus itineribus doino exire poggent ; There 
were cmly two routes, by wnich routes they could leave home. Cssv 
Crudelissimo bello, qu^ oeUum nulla unquam harharia gessit. Clc. 

(2.) Usually the antecedent only is expressed ; as, 

Animum rege, qui, nisiparet, impirat; Govern your past»ons, which 
rule unless they obey. Hor. Tantte multitudlnis, quantam capit urbs iwstra, 
eoncursus est ad me foetus. Clc. Quot capUum vivunt, totldem studiorum 
nillia. Hor. 

(3.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, generally 
when the relative clause precedes that of the antecedent ; as, 

Quibus de rebus ad me seripsisiif coram videbimus ; In regard to the 
firings of which you wrote to me, ire will consider when we meet. Cic 
In quem primum egressi sunt locum, IVoja vocatur. Liv. Quanta vi expi- 
tunt, tantd defendunt. Quales^e visus cram mdisse viros, ex cfrdine tales 
aspicio. Ovid. 

To this head may be referred such examples as the ibllowing : — Qiw meus 
mmor in te est, i. e. j^o meo amdre ^ in te est ; Such is mj love for yon. 
Cic. 0CS tua est virtus, expugndlns, i. e. pro tua mrtnte, &c 
^ (a.) The place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by a demonstra* 
tive pronoun, especially when the cases are different ; as, Ad quils tern 
aptissimi erimus, in iis potissimum eUtboralUmus. Cic. 

(A.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, even when the relative 
clause does not precede ; as, Qum non malarum quas ainor curas habety 
het inter oblivistAtur ? Hor. 

(4.) Sometimes neither nonn is expressed ; this happens 
especially when the antecedent is designedly left indefinite, or 
when it is a substantive pronoun ; as, 

Qui lene latuit, bene vizit, sc. homo ; (He) who has well escaped notice, 
has lived well. Ovid. Sunt qoos eurricUlo pulvirem Olymvteum eed- 
legisse juvatf sc. kamsines; There are whom it delights, &c. Hor. Abit 
Ao^eo quod te aceHsem, sc. id vropter quod. Cic. JVo» solum sapiens 
morris qui hinc absis, sed etiam leatus, sc. fit. Cic. 

(^') The relative is sometimes either entirely omitted ; as, Urls arUlqua 
^^•' i-?fe* tenvere eoloni, sc. quam or earn; There was an ancient city 
(which) Tyrian colonists possessed (Virg.) ; or, if once expressed, is after- 
wards omitted, even When, if supplied, its case would be different ; as, 
Bocchus cum peditlbus, quos filius ejus addnxirat, neque in priore pu^nA 
adfuirantf Romanos invadunt, for etquinonin priOre, &c. Sell. 
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^a.) The reialiv« sometiiBttM takea the cum of the antecedent, in- 
I'ot its own proper ca«e ', as, dim senbaa et Mtlquid agas 66rum^ quo* 
mra conguSsHj for qim. Cic. Raptim quibus ^ajj'im poUrut Mati3f extftaali 
&»r ufy ^Me fuuque eferre potMrat, eldtig, Liv. 

(6.; The antecedent likewise sometimes tiJces the case of the relative ; 
«s, Urbem, qoam statuo vestra est, for ttrbs, Vir^. Nauorfttem, quern coti- 
eentre «w^ia, m mavi lum «raL Plant. Sed utuni, quem gwerU, eg0 
sum. Id. 

These eonstruetinas are said to occnr by •Uraciion. 

(7.) An adjective, which properly belongs to the antecedent, is some* 
times placed in the relative clause, and agrees with the relative ; as, inter 
jocjSy quos Incondltos jaciuntf for jocos incondUo3f quos, ^lc. ; Amidst the 
rude jests which they utter. Liv. Verbis, que magna volant. Virg. Co- 
lOre, quem muluim ludtet, Cic. 

This is tiie common position of the adjective, when it is a nnmend, a 
comparative, or a superlative ; as, yoete quam in terris ultimam egit, The 
last nignt which he spent upon earth. jEsculafdaSy qui primus vubius ok' 
Ugwo'-sse dicUvr, Cic. Consiliis ftarSy quas vtune pulcherrima J^autes dot 
senior. V irg. Seme instances occvr in which aa adjective belonging to 
the relative clause, is placed in that of the antecedent ; as. Cum venisseni 
nd vada Volaterrana, qf]s» nominantur. Cie. 

(8.) When to ihe relative is joined a noun, explanatory of the 
antecedent, but of a diflferent gender or number, the relative 
agrees with that noun ; as, 

Suntdnes non longh a Tolitsalinmfinlbus ahsunt, qus civltas est in vrotfin" 
€id. The Santones are not Tar distant from the borders of the Tolosates, 
which sttte is in the province. Ces. ^nte comiUay quod tempus haud longt 
sAirta. Sail. 

(9.) If the relative refers to one of two nouns, denoting the 
same object, but of difTerent genders, it agrees with either ; as, 

Fi'umen est Arar quod in Rhoddmum injhtit, Csa* Mdjismen Oxum per- 
rentum est, qui turbUdus semper est. Curt. 

(10.) When, in a relative clause containing the verb sum or a 
verb of naming, esteeming, &c., a noun occurs of a different 
gender from the antecedent, the relative agrees with either ; as, 

J^atHroi vultua quem dixire Chaos, The appearance of nature which they 
called chaos. Ovid. Genus komi,num quod Helotes eocdtur. Nep. Animate 
quem vocdmiis homlnem ; The animal whom we call man. Cic. Locus in 
careire, quod TulUanum appelldtur. Sail. Pecunidrum conquisitio ; eos 
esse belli civUis nervos dieatans Mucidnus. Tac. 

(11.) The relative sometimes agrees with a noun, either equi- 
valent in sense to the antecedent, or only implied in the preced- 
ing clause ; as, 

Ahundantia edrum rerum quas nunrtdles prima puiatU, An abundance of 
those things which mortals esteem most important. Sail. Quartum 
genus est sand varium et mistum .... qui jamprldem premurUur. Cic. Cwi- 
juravere pauri contra rempvhUcam, de qud (sc. cottjuratiOne), quhm brevis' 
sintd polero dlcam, Sdl. Daret ut caUnis fiUale monstrum, quae, &c., sc. 
Cleopatra. Hor. Jfan diffidentid futUri quoB imperavisset. Sail. Si tem- 
pus est vllum quee mvlta sunt. Cic. 
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(12.) The antecedent is sometimes implied in a possessiye pronoun ; a«, 
Omnes lauddre fortHnas meas, qui natum tali iiurenio pnBiHUiim haherem ' 
•e. met ; All were extoUinff my fortune, wha had a son endowed with 
snch a disposition. Ter. Nostrum consilium laudandum est, qui meat 
cwegservis armdtig obfici nobUrim. Cic. 

(13.) Sometimes the antecedentisa proposition, and then the relative 
is commonly neuter ; as, Fostrfmd, Munodd^JMUmum inter morUUeSfglorid 
invidiam vicisH; Finally, yon hare overcome envy with glory, whieh^ 
among men, is very difficult. Sail. Mlpadem eicspeciibam jam tuas litgras, 
idmte cum mnUis. Cic. 

In such instances, id is sometimes placed before the relative pronoun, 
referring to the idea in the antecedent clause ; as, Sive, id qu4fd constat, 
Platonis studi6sus avditadi fitit. Cic. Diem eons^mi voUbant, id quod 
fecdruTit. Id. 

Sometimes a relative referring to a clause, a^es with a noun following; 
as. Idem velle atque node, ea demum firma amtcitia est. Sail. 

(14.) Q^tody relating to a preceding statement, and serving the purpose 
of transition, is often placed at the TC^nning of a sentence after a period. 
It is thus used especially before si and nisiy and sometimes before utinamy 
mtf ne, ubi, cyjem, eofUra, and nunc ; as. Quod si mundum effidre potest con- 
euTsus atomOrum, cur porUcum, cur templum, cur domum, cur urbem non 
potest 7 In regard to which, if the concourse of atoms can produce a world, 
why, «&c. Cic. Quod te per gtenium absecro, vita me reade pridri. Hor. 
Quod uHnam ilium j cvjus tmpw facin&re in has miserias projectus sum^ 
eddem hoc simulantem videam. Sail. 

^uodf in such examples, seems to be an accusative^ with propter or ad 
understood. 

(15.) If the relative refers to two or more nouns of different genders, 
its gender will be determined by Rem. 2 ) as, Mnus et SenUr&mis, qui 
Boby^jona condidirant ; Ninus and Semiramis, who had founded Babylon. 
VelL Crebro fundli et t^ictncy quee sibi sumpslrat. Cic. Ex swnmd 
latitid et lascividf que diuittma quies ptperirat. Sail. 

(16.) The relative adjecttves fuoC, ^uantus, qualis^ are construed like the 
relative qui. They have generally, m the antecedent clause, the corre- 
sponding words, tot, tantus, talis; but these are often omitted. 

(17.) Que, at the beginning of a sentence, is often translated like a de- 
monstrative ; as, Qu8B ciim iia sint^ Since these (things) are so. Cic. 
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^ »0T« Rem. 20. The adiective pronouns often agree with a 
Boun expressed, instead of another noun understood ; as, JVec solos 
tangit Atndas iste dolor. Nor does that grief (i. e. grief on that account) 
affect the sons of Atreus alone. Virg. 

Rem. 21. The demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where a 
corresponding word in English is unnecessary ; as. Quern nequefideSy neipie 
jusjurandum, neque ilium misericordia, repressit; Whom neither fidelity, 
nor an oath, nor pity, has restrained. Ter. 

Rem. 22. The neuters of the demonstrative pronouns are sometimes 
used in apposition with a dependent clause ; as, Hoc tibi persuadeas velinh, 
me nihU omisisse; I wish you to be persuadedof this— that I have omittea 
nothing. 

Rem. 23. Hie refers to what is near, ille to what is remote. Henoe, 
of two things mentioned before, hie commonly refers to Uie latter ille to 
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^ fbnner ; as, Ignaima eorpys Mitat, labor firmai ; Ula nuMfm MiMflM- 
temt hie lon^am atUdescetUiam reddU: Sloth enervate* the body, labor 
•CfeagtheiM it ; the former produces premature old age, the latter protraet* 
ad youth. Gels. 

let this rule is not always observed ; as, Sie deus et virgo ast; hio jm 
ealsr, ilia tim9re, Ovid. &>metimes Aw...Am are used instead of kU».iSU. 
So ilU,..ilU sometimes denote " the one...the other." 

When more than two persons or things are spoken of, iUe refers to the 
most remote, iste to a nearer, and kic to the nearest object. Hence, in let* 
ters, hie and its derivatives are used of the writer ; iste and its derivatives 
of the person addressed ; Hie, &c., of some other person or thing. See 
§191, Rem. 2. 

RsM. 24. lUe is used to denote that which is of general notoriety ; as, 
JliagnQ illi Alexandro sinuUXmus^ Very like Alexander the Great. VeU. 
MtSia ilia. Cic. llle is sopietimes translated this ; as, Unum Ulud dico^ 
This only I say. Cic. 

Rem. 25. Iste often denotes contempt ; as, ImftediebatOur ed lege, quam 
idem iste tMlirat....the same wretch. Cic. Sometmies, on the contrary, it 
means so great ; as, Chm ist& sis auUoritdle, Since you are of so great 
authority. Cic. 

Rem. 26. Is does not, like Am;, iUs, and iste, denote the place or order of 
the object to which it relates, but refers to something already mentioned 
or to lie defined by the relative qui. Hie, is, or Hie, may be used in this wa^ 
before the relative, but only hie or is after it ; as, Qict doeet, is discit, or hte 
diseit, but not Ule discit, unless some individual is referrea to. 

Is has sometimes the sense of taUs, such ', as, Jfeque enim tu is es, qtd 
quid sis neseias; Nor are you such a person as to be ignorant what you 
are. Cic. 

Is with et or que is emphatic, equivalent to the English ** and that too;*' 
as, Priedtas eausas, et eas tenues agimus ; We manage private causes, and 
those unimportant. Cic. Erant in Torqudto plurimm lUira nee es vulgd' 
ret. Id. 

Rem. 27. Idem, as denoting a subject which stands in equal relations to 
two different pre<Ucates, often supplies the place o€item or etiam, also, or of 
tamen, yet, if the things are apparently inconsistent ; as, MuAci, qui erant 
quondam iidem pofUe; Musicians, who formerly were poets also. Cic. 
Euphrates et Tigris magna aqudrum dioortio iter pereurrunt ; iidem (and 
yet) pauldtim in arctius cogunt. 

Idem is sometimes repeated in the sense of ** at once," denoting the 
union of qualities which might be thought incompatible ; as, Fuere quidam 
qui iTdem ornatk iidem versiktk dieirent, There have been some who could 
speak at once elegantly and artfully. Cic. 

<< The same as is variously expressed in Latin, by idem with qui, ac or 
atque, quasi or ut ; as, Verres idem est qm fuit semper, Verres is the same 
as he has always been. Cic. Vita est eftdem ac fuU. Liv. DisputatiOnem 
exponimus uademfere verbis ut aetum est. Cic. 

Rem. 28. Ipse, when used with the substantive pronouns, sometime* 
agrees with them; but, when they are reflexive, and m an oblique case, it 
commonly agrees with the subject of the proposition ; as, Agamper me ipse, 
I will do it myself. Cic. MedXei ipsi se curare non possunt, Sulpio. Se 
ipsos omnes natUrd diUgunt. 

Ipse is sometimes used as reflexive without sui ; as, Omnes boni, quan 
turn in \p9i9 fuit, Ccesdrem oceidirunt. Cic. 

Ipse, with nouns denoting time or number, expresses exactness ; as, 

15* 
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Cum ipma noma SextlUs, ExxucHy on the fUUi of Aug^ust. Cic. Trigintm 
dies erant ipsi, Thirty whole days had elapsed. Id. 

Rem. 29. The* relative quieunque is sometimes used as equivalent to 
omnis or quivis ; as, Qua sandri poUrurU quAcunque rati6ne aan&bo. What 
ean be cured i will cure by every possible means. Cic. Yet possurn is 
lather to be supplied ; — *< in whatever way I can." So quiaqvia is occar 
■ionally used, not as a relative, but as an indefinite pronoun. 

Rem. 30. APiquis and quispiam are particular, corresponding to the 
English some one; as, HeredUas est pecunia^ qua morte alicQius wi quem- 
fituaa nervintt jure ; An inheritance is property which, at the death of some 
one, tails to. some (other) one bylaw. Cic. MidH sine doctrind aliquid 
ommum genirum et artium consequuntur. Id. 

Rem. 31. Quisquamj any one, and vlluSj any, are universal : they are 
used in propositions which involve a universal ne^tive, or which express 
an interrogation with a neg-ative force, or a condition (usually with si or 
quasi) ; also, afler comparatives, after the adverb viXj and the preposition 
sine; as, Jfeque ex castris CatHltue quisquam omnium diseessiratf Nor had 
any one departed from the camp of Catiline. Sail. J^ec uUo casu potest 
coTUinairCy ut ulla intermissio Jiat officii. Cic. ^n quisquam potest sine 
perturbatidne mentis irasei ? Id. Tetrior hie tyr annus Syracusdnis JuUy 
qudm quisquam superiorum. Id. Vix quidquam spei est. Sen. 

UUus is properly an adjective, but it may be used, like any other adjec« 
tive, with a noun understood. Quisquam is commonly used without a noun, 
except it is a word denoting a person ; aSj^Cuiqvam civi, To any citizen. 
Cujusquam oratOris eloquenttam. Jfemo is often used for nuUus; as, nemo 
pictoTf nemo adoleseenSf and even homo nemo. Cic. 

Rem. 32. Alius ^ like ullus, though properly an adjective, is sometimes 
used like a pronoun. It *3 often repeated, or joined with an adverb deriv- 
ed from it, in the same proposition, which may be translated by two sepa- 
rate propositions, commencing respectively with << one....another ;" as, 
Aliud aliis mdetur optimum, One thing seems bent to one, another to ano- 
ther. Cic. Aliis aliunde periciUum est, Dange/ threatens one from one 
source, another from another ; or, Danger threatens different persons from 
different sources. Ter. Dionysium aliter cum aliis de w^is loclUum audie^ 
bam. Cic. 

jilter is commonly used when two persons are spoken of; as, Uterque 
numirus alter altSri de causd kabetur. Cic. 

jIHus, repeated in different propositions,, is also translated " one....an- 
other ;" as, Aliud agitur, aliud sinuddtur, One thing is done, another pre- 
tended. Cic. 

Rem. 33. ^ddam differs from atlquis by implying that a person or 
thing, though indefinitely described, is definitely known ; as, Quidam de 
eolUgis nostris, A certain one of our colleagues. Cic. Scis me quodam 
lempdreJdetapantum v'enisse tecum. Id. 

Quidam is sometimes used for some, as opposed to the whole, or to 
others ; as, ExcessErunt urbe quidam, alii mortem sibi conseiverunt ; Some 
departed from the city, others destroyed themselves. Liv. Hence it is 
used as a limitation ; as, Milvo est quoddam bdlum naturcUe cum corvo, .... 
a kind of warfare. Cic. 

Rem. 34. Quivis and ^uilUbet, any one you please, are universal ; as, 
Omnia sunt ejusmddi quivis ut perspicire possit, All are of such a nature 
that any one can perceive. Cic. Hie apud majdres nostras adhibebatur 
peritus, nunc quilibet. Id. A negative joined with them denies only the 
universality which they imply ; as, Jfon cuivis homini contingit adire Co 
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rcntfcum, i. e. not to every man without distinction. Hor. Cuiquam would 
hare made the negation univeiBal. 

Rem. 35. Q;uigque signifies eaehy every <m0,.and generally stands with- 
out a noun ; as, Q^od cuique o6n^, u{ quisque teneat ; Let each one keep 
what has fallen to each. Cic. 

It is often used with two superlatives ; as, OpHmum quidque rarisAmufa 
estj The best things are the rarest. Cic. Ut quisque optIm6 didtf ita 
maxim^ dicendi difieuUOUm timet. Id. 

With primus f it denotes the firet passible; as, Prima quogue tempore, 
As soon as possible. Cic. 

Rem. 36. The possessires meusj tuuSf noster^ vester^ and suus, are joined 
to nouns, to indicate an action or possession of the persons denoted by 
their primitives ; as, Tutus uTnor mens est tibij My love is secure to you. 
Ovid. Tuam vieem doUre solea. Cic. 

But these pronouns are sometimes used when the persons to which 
they refer are the objects of an action, feelingr, &c. ', as, J^am neque tu^ 
neffUgeritid, neque odio idfeeU tuo, For he did it neither through neglect 
nor hatred of you. Ter. See § 211, Rem. 3. 

These pronouns, as reflexives, are often omitted ; as, Q310 revertar 7 in 
pair lam? sc. meam; Whither shall I return? to (my) country.? Ovid. 
Dextrd munira porrexitf sc. sud. Id. 

REFLEXIVES. 

<^ 208. Rem. 37. Sui and suus properly refer to the sub- 
ject of the proposition in which they stand ; as, 

Oppidani/adnu^ m se ac BUOBjcedum consdscuntj The citizens decide 
on a foul crime against themselves and their friends. Liv. 

They continue to be used Hi successive clauses, if the subject remains 
the same ; as, Ipse se quisque dillgitf non ut aliquam a se ipse merudcm 
ezigat earitdtis sue, sea quod per se sibi quisque carus est. Cic. 

(1.) In dependent clauses, in which the subject does not remain the 
same, the reflexives commonlv refer to the leading subject, when the 
thoughts, language, purposes, &c., of that subject are stated; as, ^riovis- 
tus prmdicdvitt non sese GaUis, sed GaUos sibi belLum intulisse ; Ariovistus 
declared that he had not made war upon the Gauls, but the Gauls upon 
him. Cses. Homerum Colojohonii civem esse dicunt suum, The Colopho- 
nians say that Homer is tneir citizen. Cic. Tyrannus petivit ut bg ad 
amicitiam tertium ascribirent. Id. 

(2.) If, however, the leading subject, whose thoughts, &c., are expressed, 
is indeflnite, the reflexives relate to the subject of a dependent clause ; as, 
Med€am prcedlcant (sc. homines) infugd fratris sui membra in iis loctSj 
quA se parens persequereturj dissipavisse. Cic. Jpsum regem tradunt 
aperatum his sacris se ahdidtsse. Liv. 

(3.) When the leading verb is in the passive voice, the reflexive often 
refers not to its subject, but to that which would be its subject in the 
active voice ; as, A Uasdre invitor ut sim sibi legdtas, i. e. Cccsar me in- 
vitat ; I am invited by Cesar to become his lieutenant. Cic. 

So when the subject is a thing without life, the reflexive may relate to 
some other word m the sentence, which denotes a thing with life ; as, 
Canum tarn fida custodia ^uid signiflcat aiiud^ nisi se ad homlnum com" 
m»dUdtes esse generdtosP Cic. 

(4.) Instead of sui and suus, whether referring to a leading or a subor 
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dinate subject, ipse is sometimes used, to rnvtid ambiguity firom the simn 
larity of both numbers of suif and to mark more emphatieally than suuSf 
the person to whieh it relates ; as, Jugturthu Ugdtos misit qui ipsi liherisqui 
vUam jfetiremt, Jugurtha sent ambMsadois to ask life for himself and 
his children. Sail. Ea moUstistHmt ferre h&mines debent, qua ipsorum 
cuLpA eonJtrttcta naU. 

(5.) In the plural number, with inttr, m only u» used, if the person or 
thing referred to is in the nominative or accusative ; se or ipse, if in any 
other case ; as, Fratres iraer se ettmformdi turn mm'Aus simUes; Brothers 
resemblinfir each other both in person and character. Cic. Feras inter 
sese coneUiat natura, Cic. bu^idMM aUqita a doctis eiiam inter ipsos 
mutud reprehenstt. Quinct. 

(6.) When reference is made not to the subject of the proposition, but to 
some other person or thing, hie, is, or ille, is generally used, except in the 
cases above specified ; as, Tkemisiddes servum ad Xerxem misit,taei nwi- 
tidret, suis verbis, adversaries ejus in fugd esse ; Themistocles sent his 
servant to Xerxes, to inf(M:m him (Xerxes^, in his (Themistocles') name, 
that his (Xerxes') enemies were upon tne point of flight. Nep. But 
when no ambiguity would arise, and especially when the verb is of the 
first or second person, std and suus sometimes take the place of the de- 
monstrative pronouns ; as, Suam rem siM stUvam stsUtm, I will restore his 
propertv entire to him. Plant. 

On tne contrary, the demonstratives are sometimes used for the reflex- 
ives ; as, Helvetii persuddent Raurdcis, vt vnh cum iis proficiscaniur ; The 
Helvetii persuade the Rauraci to go with them. Cgbs. In some instances, 
a reflexive and a demonstrative are used in reference to the same person ; 
as, Ita se ^essit ^sc. Ligarius) ut ei pacem esse eipedlret. Cic. Sometimes 
the reflexives refer to diflTerent subjects in tiie same sentence ; as, ^iovis* 
tus respondit, neminem secum sine suk pemicie cantenOsse (Csas.) ; where 
se refers to Ariovistus, and sud to neminem. 

(7.) Suus often refers to a word in the predicate of a sentence, and is 
then usually placed after it ; as, Hunc dves sui ex urhe ejecerunt, Him his 
citizens banisned from the city. Cic. Jiiurius qmrni procul Ambiorigem, 
sues cohortantem, eonspexisset. Cies. 

Suus, and upt hujus, &c., is used when a noun is omitted ; as, Octavimnf 
quern sui (se. amici) Ctesdrem saividbatiU ; Octavius, whom his followers 
saluted as Cessar. 

Suus is also commonly used when two nouns are coupled by cum, bat 
not when they are connected by a conjunction ; as, PtoUmttus am^cos 
Demetrii cum suis rebus dimlsit; Ptolemy dismissed the fhends of Deme- 
trius with their efiects. Just. 

(8.) Suus sometimes denotes fit, favorable ; as. Sunt et Buadona parenHf 
There are likewise for my father suitable presents. Virg. Mphenus uteba^ 
turpoplUo sani suo. Cic. Sometimes it signifies pecuUar ; as, Molles sua 
thura Sabai, sc. mittunt, i. e. the frankincense for which their country was 
famous. Virg. 

• y 

NOMINATIVE. 
SUBJECT. NOMINATIVE AND VERB- 

^ 209. A verb agrees with its subject-nominative, in 
number and person ; as. 
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Ego le^f I read. Jfos legimusy We read. 

tZ scnbis, Thou writest. Vos scrilAtis, You write. 

Equus curritf The horse runs. Eqm currunt, Horsws run. 

Remark 1. The nominatives ego, tu, nos, vos, are seldom 
expressed, the termination of the verb sufficiently marking the 
person ; as, cupio, I desire ; t7}t;}'5, thou livest ; habimus, we 
have. See § 147, 3. 

But when emphasis or distinction is intended, they are expressed ; as, 
Ego reges ejecij vos tyrannos introdncUis ; I banished kings, you introduce 
tyrants. Auct. ad Her. Nos, nos, dico aperU, consiUes aesHitnua, Cic. 
Tu es patronus, t\i pater, Ter. 

Rem. 2. The nominative of the third person is oilen omit- 
ted :— 

(1.) When it has been expressed in a preceding proposi- 
tion : — 

(a.) As nominative ; as, Mosa prqfluit ex morUe Vosigo, et in ocednum 
influit (Cees.) ; or (6.) in an oblique case ; as, CursOrem miserwU, tU id 
nurUidretj sc. cursor. Nep. 

(2.) When it is a person or thing conceived or exhibited as 
indefinite. 

Thus homines is often omitted before aiurUy df.cufU, ferunt, &c. ; as, Ut 
aiuntf As they say. Cic. Maxim^ admirantur eum, qui pecunid non mttve- 
tur. Id. 

This omission of the nominative is common in the clause preceding a 
relative ; as, Qa» Bavium turn oditj amet ttta carmlna, Mtevi, sc. homo ; May 
(he) who hates not Bavius, like your verses, Msvius. Virg. VastAtur agri 
auod inter urbem ae Fidinas est, sc. id s/Mttium. Liv. Sunt quosjuvat.... bc. 
homines ; There are (those) whom it delights. Hor. Est qui nee veUris 
poc&fa Massici spemit, sc. homo. Hor. Here sunt quos and est qui are 
equivalent to quidtm, allquis, or atlqui. So, Est quod gaudeas, There is 
(reason) why you should rejoice. Cic. Jerque erat cur faugre veil ent. Ovid. 
Est ubi id valeat. Cic. Estj cum non est satius^ &c. Auct. ad Her. In 
the latter cases, the adverbs are equivalent to in quo, sc. loco, tempdre. 

Rem. 3. The nominative is oflen wanting : — 

(1.) Before verbs denoting the state of the weather, or the 
operations of nature ; as, JFulgurat, It lightens. Plin. Ningit, 
It snows. Virg. 

(2.) Before the third person singular of the passive of neuter 
verbs ; as, 

Fav€tur tibi a me, Thou art fkvored by me. Ejus oratiOni vehementer 
ab omnibus reelamdtum est. Cic. See § 184, 2. 

A nominative, however, is expressed before the passive of some neuter 
verbs, which, in the active voice, are followed by an accusative; as, 
Pugnapugn&ta est. Cic. See § 232, (1.) 

(3.) Before the neuter of the future passive participle with 
est; as, 

Dolendum est primkm ipsi tibi, You yourself must first grieve. Hor. 
Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpdre sano. Juv. 
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(4.) Before the impersonal verbs misSret, pcmUet, pudet^ 
tadet, and piget ; as, 

Eos ineptidrum patatet, They repent of their follies. Cic. MisSret te 
aliOrumy ttU te nee misiret nee puaet. PlauC Me eivUdtis morum piget ttEdet- 
que. Sail. In such examples, the sense will sometimes permit us to supply 
jortHnaf conditio, memoria. &c. So in the expression Venit in mtntem^ 
It came into mind; as, In mentem venit de spedUo, sc. cogitatioj &c 
Plant. 

An infinitive or clause sometimes forms the subject of these verbs ; as, 
Te id nuUo modo puduit facCre, To do that by no means shamed you. Ter 
JWm pemitet me, quantum profecdrim. Cic. 

(5.) When the subject of the verb is an infinitive or partici- 
ple (either alone or with other words), one or more propositions, 
or an adverb. (See § 201, IV. 1.) The verb is then in the 
third person singular; as, 

Vacare culpa magnum est solatium, To be free from fault is a great con- 
solation. Jieque est te failure quidquam, To deceive you in any thing is 
not (possible.) Virg. Mentiri lum est meum. Plant. Te non istud audi- 
visse mirum est. That you have not heard that is wonderful. Cic. " Sum<^ 
« mum jus, summa injuria," /oftem est jam tritam sermdne proverbium. Id. 
JVi degeneratum in aliis huic quoque dec&ri offecisset. Liv. Sin est ut velis 
manere illam apud te. Ter. Jiec profuit Hydra crescdre per damnum, 
geminasque resuniSre vires. Ovid. Die mUti, eras istud, Post^me, quando 
venit 7 Tell me, Postumus, when does that to-morrow come ^ Mart. 
Parumne campis atque Neptiino super fusum est Latlni sanguinis? Hor. 

This construction is especially common with impersonal verbs; as, 
Oratopem irasci non deeet ; That an orator should be angry, is not be- 
coming. Cic. Hoc fi^ri et oportet et opus est. Id. Me pedibus delecUU 
elaud^re verba. Hor. Imprest omniutn rect^ fac6re. Cic. Casu acclditf 
nt, id quod Rome auditirat, primus nuntiftret. Id. Sometimes a neuter 
pronoun is interposed between a proposition and its verb ; as, Facire quee 
libet, id e^ esse regem. Sail. 

(6.) Before potest, capit or caeptumest, inctpit, desinit, debet ^ 
solet, and viditur, when followed by the infinitive of an imper- 
sonal verb ; as, 

Pigere cum fncti cospit, It began to repent him (i. e. he began to repent) 
of Ills conduct. Just. Sapientia est una, qud praceptrlce, in tranquiuitate 
vivi potest. Cic. Teedire solet av&ros impendii. Quinct. 

Rem. 4. The verb is sometimes omitted ; as, 
Di meliora piis, sc. deiit; May the gods grant better things to the pious. 
Virg. Verhm hac ftactinus, sc. diximus. Cic. This omission is most 
dommon with the verb sum ; as, JVam PolydOrus ego, sc. sum ; For I am 
Polydorus. Virg. Omnia prtecldra rara, sc. sunt. Cic. So in compound 
tenses ; as, ^gro mvlctdti, sc. sunt. Liv. 

Rem. 5. The nominative is sometimes found with the infin- 
itive ; as, 

I/Uerim quotidie Casar JEdiLos frumentum flagitftre, Meanwhile Caesar 
was daily demanding com of the iEdui. Caes. Jfos pavUdi trepidare metu, 
Virg. Id horrendum ferri. Id. In such cases, ccepit or cceperunt is gene- 
rally supposed to be understood : sometimes other verbs may be supplied. 
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bat often the infinitiye asems to be used instead of the imperfect iadio* 
ative. 

Rem. 6. The relative qui may refer to an antecedent either 
of the first, second, or third person ; and its verb takes the per* 
son of the antecedent ; as, 

E^o qui lego, I who read. Tu qui scribis, Thou who writest. Equus qui 
cumt, The horse which rmu. 

Rem. 7. Verbs in the first person plural, and the second 
person singular, are sometimes used to express general truths ; 
as, 

i^udm muUa fac^mus eausd amicOrum! How many things we do (i. e. 
men do) for the sake of friends ! Cic. Si vis me JUre, doUndum est ipsi 
tibi, Whoever wishes me, &c. Hor. 

Rem. 8. The accusatire is sometimes used for the nominatiye by at- 
traction. See § 206, (6.) {b.) 

Rem. 9. The verb sometimes agrees with the predicate-nominative, 
especially if it precedes the verb ; as, ^mantium irm amOris integratio est, 
The quarrels of lovers are a renewal of love. Ter. VesteSj quas gerltis 
sordida lana fuit. Ovid. 

Rem. 10. The verb sometimes agrees, not with the principal nomina- 
tive, but with one in apposition with it ; as, Tungrif ci vitas GaUitBy fonJtem 
habet insignem ; The Tungri, a state of Graul, has a remarkable fountain. 
Plin. 

Rem. 11. A collective noun has sometimes a plural verb ; 
as. 

Pars epulis entrant metisas, Part load the tables with food. Virg. 
Turba ruunt. Ovid. Pars utrdque avJdi erant. Liv. Atria turba tenent ; 
veniunt leve vulgus eunt^e. Ovid. 

(1.) A plural verb, joined to a collective noun, usually expresses the ac- 
tion, &c , of the inaividuals which that noun denotes. In Cicero and 
livy, this construction scarcely occurs in simple sentences ; but it is often 
used, when the subject of the verb is not expressed in its own, but in a 
preceding clause ', as, Hoc idem genSri hum/ano cvinit, gudd in terrd col- 
locatt sint. Cic. 

(2.) When two or more clauses have the same collective noun as their 
subject, the verb is frequently singular in one, and plural in another ', as, 
Jam ne node auidem turba ex eo mco dilabebatur, rtjracturosque cardtrem 
minabantur. Liv. Gens eddem^ qutE te crudili Daunia belLo insequitur, 
nos si pellant, nikU abfdre credunt. Virg. 

(3.) Tantum, followed by a genitive plural, has sometimes a plural verb, 
like a collective noun; as, Quid hue tantum homlnum incBauni? Why 
are so many men coming hither ^ Plant. 

(4.) A plural verb is oflen used afler ulerque arid quistpiSy pars. ..pars, 
and alius. ...aJliumy or alter. ..jdUrum, on account of the idea of plurality 
which they involve ; as, Uterque idrum ex castrhs esxrCltum edUtcunt, Eacn 
of them leads his army from the camp. Cies. Intlmus ^uisque libertSrum 
Tmcti abreptl^ue (sunt.) Tac. Alius alium, ut prcdium mcipiant, circum- 
spectant. Liv. 

This construction may be explained by the following passage, where 
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the plural u placed fint, and then the nngular, denoting its parts ; Cetirif 
9UO quisgue tempdre, adSnint. Liy. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

Rem. 12. Two or more nominatives singular, not in appo- 
sition, generally have a plural verb ; as, 

Furor irft^ue merUem praecipltant, Fury and rage hurry on (my) mind. 
Virg. Dum tetas, meius, magisterj prohibebant Ter. 

(1.) If the predicate belongs to the several nominatives jointly, the verb 
is always plural; as, Grammatice quondam ac musice junctsB fu^runt. 
Quinct 

{2.) A singular verb is often used after several nominatives 
singular, especially if they denote things without life ; as. 

Mens eniniy et ratio et amsitinm in senihu est. Cic. Bcn^icentia, lib' 
eraUtaSf bonUas,justitiafundUus tollTtur. Id. This construction sometimes 
occurs with names of persons; as, Gorgias, Thrasymacktts, Protag&raaf 
ProdicuSf Hippias in honOre fuit. Cic. Cur Lysias et HypeHdes amatur ? 
Id. 

(3 ) When one of the nouns is plural, the verb is generally so ; but 
sometimes it is singular, when the plural noun does not immediately pre- 
cede it; as, Dii te pencUes patriiqtUf et patris imago, et domus regiuj et in 
domo regale solium, et nomen Tarquinium creat Tocat^ue regem. Liv. 

(4.) When each of the nominatives is preceded by et or tunif the verb 
agrees with the last ; as, Hoc et ratio doctis, et necessitas harhdris, et mos 
gentHmSf etferis natara ipsa priescripsit; This, reason has dictated to the 
Teamed, and necessity to barbarians, and custom to nations, and nature 
itself to wild beasts. Cic. Et ego, et Cicero mens flagitabit. Id. Turn 
8Btas vires^ue, turn atnta ffloria anlnium stimulflbat. Liv. So when the 
subject consists of two inSnilives ; as, Et facSre, et pati fortia^ Romdnum 
est, Cic. 

Unus et alter usually takes a singular verb ; as, Dicit unus et alter 
hreifiter, Two in succession speak briefly. Cic. Unus et alter assuitur 
pannus. Hor. 

(5.) When the nominatives are connected by aut, sometimes 
the plural, but commonly the singular, is used ; as, 

Si Socrdtes aut Anlisthtnes dicSret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should 
say. Cic. Ut quosque studium priodtim aut gratia occupaverunt. Liv. 

The plural is necessary with disjunctives, if the subject includes the 
first or second person; as, Qudd in Deeemiflris neqiu ego neque Ccesar 
habiti ess^mus. Cic. 

(6.) A nominative singular, joined to an ablative by the preposition cum, 
sometimes has a plural verb; as, Bocchus, cum peditTbus, postrfmam 
RomandrumaciemixxvidvLnVf Bocchus, with his foot soldiers, attacks the 
rear of the Roman army. Sail. Ipse dux, cum aliquot principibus, ca- 
piuntur. Liv. 

(7.) If the nominatives are of different personsf the verb 
agrees with the first person rather than the second, and with 
the second rather than the third ; as, 

Si tu et TuUia valetis, ego et Cicero valfimus ; If you and TuUia are 
well, Cicero and I are well. Cic. Htec ne^ue ego neque tu fecimus. Ter. 
Efw populus^ue Romdnum heUum judico facio^us. Liv. 

Yet sometimes the verb agrees in niunber and person with the nearest 
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■Dminative, and is understood with the other ; as, Voa ipsi ei sendHts 
firequens restTtit This is always the case when the action of the verb is 
qualified with reference to each nominative separately ; as. Ego mittir^, 
UifelicUer viw. 

Rem. 13. The iDterjections en, ecce, and O, are sometimes 
followed by the nominative ; as, 

En Pridmus! Lo Priam! Virg. Ecce homo CatUnus! Cic. O vir 
fortis atque amicus/ Ter, 

PREDICATE-NOMINATIVE. 

^ £10. A noun in the predicate, after a verb neuter 
. or passive, is put in the same case as the subject, when it 
denotes the same person or thing ; as, 

Ira furor brevis estf Anger is a short madness. Hor. E^o vecor Lycon- 
¥des, I am called Lyconiaes. Plant Ego incido regina, f walk a queen. 

So when the subject is in the accusative ', Judlcem me esse, non doct6- 
Tevif volo. Cic. le parentem Asia vis dud et kaberi. Id. 

Sometimes a dative, denoting the same object, both precedes and fol- 
lows a verb neuter or passive. See § 227, Nots 1. 

Remark 1. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
standing in the predicate, afler verbs neuter or passive, and 
relating to the subject, agree with it in case. 

The gender and number of such adjectives, &c. are determined by § 205. 

Rem. 2. The noun in the predicate is sometimes in a different number 
from the subject ; as, Sanguis erarU lackrgma, Her tears were blood. Ovid. 
Ossa lapis jEttn/. Id. 

Rem. 3. The verbs which most frequently have a noun, &c., in the 
predicate agreeing in case with their subject, are, 

(1.) The substantive verb sum; as. Ego Jovis sum filius. Plaut. Discs 
esse pater. Ter. 

(2.) Certain neuter verbs, denoting position or motion ; as, cado, eo, 
evddoy existo, fugio, incedo, jaceo, maneo, sedeo, sto, venio, Sec. Thus, 
Rex circuibat pedes. The king went round on foot. Plin. Quos judicdbai 
non posse oratores evadire. Cic. Ego kvic ca\isa patronus exstui. Cic. 
Manet altd mente repostum judicium Paridis. Virg. 

(3.) The passive of verbs denoting 

(a.) To name or call ; as, appellor , dicor, nominor, nunc&por, perhiheor, 
saliUor, vocor. Thus, Cognomlne Justus est appeUMus, He was called by 
the surname Just. Nep. Aristaus ollva dicltur inventor. Cic. Ego 
po€ta saliUor. Hor. 

- {h.) To choose, render, or constitute; as, eonstihtor, creor, decldror, 
desigjtor, ehgor,fio, reddor, renuneior. Thus, Dux a Romdnis dectus est 
Q. Fabius. Postquam ephebu8/ac£i£« est. Nep. 

(e.) To esteem or reckon ; as, censeor, credor, deprehendor, exisHmor, 
/eror,habeor,judicor, numiror, putor, reperior, videor. Thus, Credibar 
sanguinis auctor ego. Ovid. Malim videri timldus quUm parum prudens. 
Cic. 

16 
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NoTK 1. With seyeral puaives of the last tlaas, when folSowecf hy • 
jMedicste^nominatire) an ii^nitive ofsumia ezpresBed or nndefstood ; asy 
Aniens miki fuisse videor. Cic. AtUitu prudens esse puiabdiur. Id. So 
with dicor (to be said), and pefkibtor } as, Vtruspattut dUiria esse paterr 
Mart. 

Note 2. ^luKo is sometimes used by the poets like appellor ; as, Tu 
wexqu* pater jfue audisti coram. Hor. 

Rem. a. a preAcate-nomlnatiye is nsed after many other yerbs, to 
dtenote a purpose, time, or circumstance of the action \ as, Conies addltus 
JEoUdeSy w£olides was added as a companion. Virg. Lupu^ obambiilai 
nocturnus. Id. Anparet Uqvado sublimis in tOhire Jfisus. Id. So with 
an active yeil>> Audlvi hoc puer. Cie. Sapiens nit facit inyftus. Id^ 
RempuHicam defendi adoleseens. Id. 

Rbm. 5. The noun optts, signifying need, is oflen nsed as a predi- 
cate after sum. It is, in such cases, translated by the adjectives needful^ 
mecessarvj &c. ; as, Dux Twins et auetor opus est. Cic. Mtdti opus suni 
haves. Varr. (Dixit) aurum et aneillas opus esse. Ter. 

Rem. 6, When the pronoun, which is the subject of on infinitive, ia 

' omitted, the case of the predicate is sometimes, in the poets, attracted into 

that of the subject of the verb on which the infinitive depends ; as, Uxor 

invieti Joms esse nesds^ i. e. te esse ux6rem, Hor. ReMit Ajax esse Jovi» 

prondpos. Ovid. 



GENITIVE. 

GTfiNITIVE AFTER NOUNS. 

^211. A noun which limits the meaning of another 
noun, denoting a different person or thing, is pat in the 
genitive ; as, 

Jimor gloria, Itore of glory. Vitium ira, The vice of anger. 

rffn?MiScAiZZi5, The arms of Achilles. Nem&rum custoSj The gnar^an of 
Pater patria, The father of the the groves. 

country. ^mor kabendif Love of possessing. 

In the first example, amor denotes love in general ; eloriee limits the 
afiection to the particular object, glory. Such universally is the efifect of 
the genitive, depending upon a noun. See § 201, III. 

Remark 1. The -genitive denotes various relations, the most common 
of which are those of Source ; as. Radii solis, The rays of the sun ; — 
Cause ; as. Dolor podagra. The pain of the gout ; — Effect ; as, Artlfex 
mundi,Th.e Creator of the world; — Possession; as, Domns Cassdris, The 
house of Caesar ; — Object ; as, Cogitatio aUcujus rei, A thou^t of some- 
thing ; — Purpose ; as, .apparatus triumphi, Preparation for a triumph ;-^ 
A WHOLE ; as. Pars kominum, A part of men ; — Character ; as,^dole5- 
eens summce audacia, A youth of the greatest boldness; — ^Material ot 
COMPONENT PARTS J OS, Montcs auri, Mountains of gold ; ^cervus scutOruTn, 
A heap of shields. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is called subjective, when it denotes 
the subject of the action, feeling, &c., implied in the noun 
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which it limits. It is called ohjectivt^ when it denotes the 
subject of such action, di^c. ; as, 

Subjedivt, ObjteUvt. 

Facta mr&rum, Deeds of men. O^um miii. Hatred of vice. 

IMar aninUf Grief of mind. ^mar virtmis, Love of virtne. 

JunOnis ira. The anger of Juno. Desidtrium otiiy Desire of leisure. 

Whether a genitiye is Bubjectiv« or objective, is to be determined by 
the meaning of the words, and by their connection. Thua, providentia 
Dei signifies the providence of God, or that exercised by him ; timor Dei^ 
fear of God, or that exercised towards him. The same or similar words, 
in different connections, may express both significations. Thns, metus 
hostium, fear of the en^my, may mean that felt either by themselves or by 
their opponents. So vulnus tllyssis (Virg.) denotes the wound which 
Ulvsses had gpven ; mdnus JEnitB, (Id.) that which ^neas had received. 

When ambiguity would arise, instead of the objective genitive, a prep- 
osition, with an accusative or ablative, is commonly used ) as, Amor m 
rempubUeatny for reipubUoB ; Love to the state. Cic. Of Hum erga RomAnoSf 
for Rumanifrum. Nep. Cura dt saltUe patruB^ for saliUis. Cic. Pradator 
£z soeiis, for soddrum. Sail. 

Rem. 3. A substantive pronoun, which limits the meaning 
of a noun, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Cura msif Care for me. Ovid. Pars ttit, Part of thee. Id. J^Tostri mmr 
eiusy Our messenger. Virg. Magna mei imdgo. Id. 

Instead of the subjective or possessive genitive of a substan- 
tive pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonly 
used ; as, 

Cura meay My care, ». e. the care exercised by me. Yet the genitive 
sometimes occurs ; as, Tai unius studio. By the zeal of yourself alone. Cic. 

Sometimes, also, an adjective pronoun occurs instead of the objective 
genitive ; as, Mea injuria, Injury to me. Sail. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive of a noun, also, a possessive adjective 10 
•Hen used ', as, Causa regia, for causa re^is. Cic. Herilis j!Z»i», for keri 
filius. Id. Evandrins ensis, for Evandrt. Virg. Herculeus labor, for 
Hercidis. Hor. Civilis J'wror, for civium. Hor. 

Rem. 5. The dative is sometimes used like the objective 
genitive; as, 

Exitium pecSri, A destruction to the flock. Virg. Prasidium reis, A 
defence to the accused. Hor. Decus amicis. Id. Erit Ule raihi semper 
Deus. Virg. Dicor Ubifrater. Mart. AvjUot fui senatui. Cic. nuic 
causfB patrOnus exsCiii. Id. Quern exltum tantis malis sperOtis? Sail. 
Romanis imperator. Id. Murana legdtus Lncullo./ia£. Cie. 

In these cases, the noun which is limited by the dative, denotes a char- 
acter, feeling, &c., and the dative the object towards which that character, 
&c., is exhibited or exercised. This construction sometimes occurs with 
verbal nouns, whose primitives are followed by the dative ; as, Obtempe^ 
ratio legibus. Obedience to laws. Cic. Traditio altfiri. Id. In some 
instances, also, an accusative follows a verbal noun ; as. Quid tihi hane 
curatio est rem ? Plant. , . . 

1. Instead of the possessive and subjective genitive, also, a dative is some- 
times used, as the remote object of a verb ; as, Sese omnes flentes Cass&ri 
ad pedes projeeCrunt ; They all, weeping, cast themselves at the feet of 
Cffisar. Cffis. Cui corpus porrigitur, For whom the body is extended, 
jj, e. whose body is extended. Virg. Transfigltur scutum Pulfioni. C»8. 
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Rem. 6. When the limiting noun denotes a propertp^ 
character y or quality, it has an adjective agreeing with it, and 
is put either in the genitive or ablative ; as, 

Vir exempli rectif A man of correct example. Liv. AdoUscens gummm 
audacuBj. A youth of the greatest boldness. Sail. Fossa pedum vigiwti, A 
ditch of twenty feet. Cam. FuUhritudine eximid femlna, A woman of 
exquisite beauty. Cic« Maximo natu filiusy The eldest son. Nep. So 
i^nquagifUa ann&rum impcrium. Id. Iter unius dUi. QHc. Gatba 
tribus et septuaeirUa annis. Tac. Fossam sex cuHtis aUam, Liv. 

Sometimes both constructions occur in the same proposition ^ as, Lera- 
tlUum nostrum, eximilL spe, sunmisB virtatis adolesceniem. Cic. Scrobis 
lotus pedum duOrum, altus dupondio et dodrante. Plin. 

(1.) A genitive sometimes supplies the place of the adjective ; and the 
noun denoting the property, &c., is then always put in the ablative ; as, 
Est bos cervi iigQr^, ....of the form of a stag. CaBs. Uri specie et colore 
tauri. Id. 

(2.) The genitive, in this sense, sometimes occurs without an adjective; 
as, HomlTum non nauci. Plant. Homo nihlli. Vavr. So, Frvtex palmi 
altitudXne. Plin. Transtra digUi poUicis crasntudHne, Ciea. In which 
examples unius toblj be understood with the genitives. 

Whether the genitive or ablative is preferable in particular cases, can 
enly be determined by reference to classical authority. 

Note. Nouns denoting extent of time or space, after other nouns, 
are often put in the accusative. See § 236. 

Rem. 7. The noun limited is sometimes omitted ; as, O misira sortisi 
sc. homines; O (men) of wretched fortune! Lucan. Jid Didiue, se. 
adem. Ter. Hectdris Andromdche, sc. uxor. Virg. SuspiciOnis vitandte^ 
sc. causd. Tac. 

The omitted noun may sometimes be supplied from the prececRng 
words; as, Cujumpecus? an Metibcd? Jfon; veriim ^gOnis, sc. "j^ecus, 
Virg. An adjective is often expressed referring to the noun omitted; 
as, JfuUam wrtus aUam mercedem desidirat, prtBter banc (so. mereedemy 
laudis. Cic. 

Rem. 8. The noun limited is oflen wanting in the predicate 
of a sentence after sum. This usualfy happens, 
(1.) When it has been previously expressed ; as, 
Hac domus est Ciesftris, This house is Cesar's. Jfonien aura tarn stme 
vocatum esse pvtans J^ymvha, Ovid. X{aves oner arias, quarum minor nvtta 
erat duUm miUium amphdrdm, i. e. quarum minor nulla erat quam navls 
duUmj &c. Cic. 

(2.) When it is a general word denoting a person, an animal, 
&c. ; as, 

ThueydldeSy qui ejusdem tBtdtisfidt, sc. homo ; Thucydides, who was of 
the same age. Nep. Mulium ei detraaaX, quod aliente erat civitdtis, ae, 
homo or civis. Id. Summi ut sint lab&ris efficiimty sc. animdlia. Csbs. 
(Claudius) somni brevisstmi erat. Suet. Mird sum alacrttdte. Cic. VuJIgus 
in^enio nuMli erat. Sail. Jfon est juris sui. Lucan. Fotesidtis sua esse^ 
Liv. Suarumqtie rerum erant. Id. 

(3.) When it is a general word denoting thing, for which the 
words part, property, duty, office, characteristic, &c., are com- 
monly supplied ; as, , 

TesBMtUas estfioreiUis mtatis, prudentia senectutis. Rashness ia (the chA<^ 
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ItctetiBtic) of youth y prudence of old age. Cic. Est hoe GalUciB eonsuetu- 
dims, Cees. Omnia hostium erant. S. paucis emt, qiiod mtUUfrum esset. 
Sail. This happens especially when the subject of the verb is an infinitive 
mood, or an entire clause ', as, AdoUscentis est majOres naiu reteriri, It ifl 
(the duty) of a youth to reference the aged. Ovid. Cuhtsvis komims est 
errdrey nuUius nisi tnsipientisj in errdre perseverdre. Cic. Paupiris est 
numerdre peeus. Ovid. Jfegdvit maris esse Graxdrumj ut in conmvio virS' 
rum accumbirent mvUires. Cic. JWiil tarn €Bquandte libertdtis esse. Liv. 
So when the verb is omitted ; Tamen officii duxit, exordre patrem, se. 
esse. Suet. 

(4.) The same construction sometimes occurs after jSo, and some other 
verbs ; as, Asia RomanOrum facta est, Asia became (a possession) of the 
Romans. Just. Primum stivendium meruit anndrum decern sqftemque. 
Nep. Agrum s%ub ditienis jedsse. Liv. 

(5.) The limited noun is sometimes wanting, when it is a general word, 
though not in the predicate after sum ; as, Magni formica UltOris, sc. ari^ 
mal ; The ant (an animal) of ffreat- labor. Hor. So Ei ifenit in mentem 
potcstdtis twB, sc. memoriaf or &e like. Cic. 

(G.) The limited noun is^ wanting also, when, instead of the genitive, a 
possessive adjective or pronoun is used ; as, Humdnum est errdre, To err 
IS human. Ter. H« partes fuerunt twB» Cic. JWm est mentiri meum. Ter. 
See § 211, Rem. 3, and 4. 

Note. Grammarians differ in regard to the manner of supplying the 
word which is wanting, when it £notes a thing. Some suppose that 
ttegotium is understood ', others supply officium, munus, opus, res, causa, &c. 
It seems, however, rather to be an instance of a construction common in 
Latin, to omit a noun when a g^eneral or indefinite idea is intended. See 
§ 205, Rem. 7, (2.) The words to be supplied in English are various, 
according to the connection. 

Rem. 9. The limiting noun is sometimes omitted ; as, Tria mUlia^ 
sc. passuum. In most cases of this kind, an adjective, adjective pronoun, 
or participle, is expressed in the genitive. 

Rem. 10. Two genitives sometimes limit the same noun, one of which 
is commonly possessive or subjective, and the other objective ', as, A^t- 
memnonis belli gloria, Agamemnon's glory in war. Nep. lUius adminiS' 
tratio provinciaB. Cic. E&rum dierum consuetudlne itinSris nostri exerts- 
tus perspectd. Coes. 

Rem. II. Opiis and usuSf Biemfymg need, are rarely limited bv a gen- 
itive ; as, Argenti opus fidt. There was need of money. Liv. Ad consi^ 
lium pensandum tempOris opus esse. Id. Procemii non semper usus est. 
Quinct. Si quo opdrae e&rum usus est. Liv. In a few instances, they are 
limited by an accusative ; as, Puiro opus est cibum (Plant.) ; Usv^ est 
hominem astHOum (Id.) ; but in general they are limited by an ablative. 
See § 243. 

Rem. 12. The relation denoted by the genitive in Latin, is, in English, 
^nerally expressed by of, or by the possessive case. The objective gen- 
itive may onen be rendered by some other preposition ; as, Remeaium 
dolOris, A remedy for pain. Injuria patris, injury to a father. Descensus 
Averni, The descent to Avernus. Ira belli, Anger on account of the 
war. Potestas ret, Power in or over a thing. 

Note. Certain limitations of nouns are made bv the accusative with a 
preposition, and by the ablative, either with or without a preposition. 
16* 
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GENITIVE AFTER PARTITIVES. 

^212. Nouns, adjectives, adjective pronouns, and ad« 
verbs, denoting a part, are followed by a genitive denoting 
the whole ; as, 

far* eivitOiu, A partjof the state. JfuUa soriirufn. No one of the sis- 
ters. Jillquis vkUosoph&rumf Some one of the philosophers. Quis mortOf 
Hum 7 Who or mortus ? Major juvinuniy The elder of the youths. Doe- 
HsAmus EomanOrumf The most feaxned of the Romans. Multum pecunuBf 
Much (of) money. Satis eloguentuB, Enough of eloquence. IMnam 
gentium sumvs ? Where on earth are we f 

Note. The genitive thus governed denotes either a numherj of which 
the partitive designates one or more individuals ; or a whole, of which 
the partitive designates a portion. In the latter sense, it commonly fol* 
lows neuter adjectives and adjective pronouns, and adverbs. 

Remark 1. The nouns which denote a part ore pars, nemo, 
nihil, &rC. ; as, 

Jfemo noatrHLnif No one of os. Omnium rertun nihil est agriculturd mt» 
litis. Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, denoting a 
part of a number, including partitives and words used parti- 
tively, comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed 
by the genitive plural, or by the genitive singular of a collec- 
tive noun. For the gender of the adjectives. See § 205, R. 12. 

(1.) Partitives; as,ttllus, nulhis, solus ^ alius, uter,vJteT^ue, utercunque^ 
uterviSf uterUbet, neuter, alter, alteriiter, aliqids, quidam, quispiam, quisqiUs^ 
qyisque, quisfpiam, quicungue, unusquisque, quis 7 qui 7 quot 7 quotus 7 quO' 
tusquisque 7 tot, aliquot, nonnuUi, plerique, mvlti, pauci, meaius. Thus^ 
Quisquis deOrum, Whoever of the sods. Ovid. Consvlum alter, One of 
the consMs. Liv. MuUi homlnum. Many men. Plin. 

(2.) Words used partitively ; as, Expediti millhim. The light-armed 
soldiers. Liv. Supiri dcSrum, The ^ods above. Hor. Sonde deorum. 
Virg. Degenlres canum. Plin. Piscium femlwB. Id. 

(3.) Comparatives and superlatives ; as, Doctior juvSnum. Oratorum 
prastantissimus. 

(4.) Numerals, both cardinal and ordinal ; also the distributive sinffHH; 
as, EquXtum centum quinquaginta interfecti, A hundred and fifty of the 
liorsemen were killed. Curt. Sapientum octdvus. Hor. Singfdos vestrum. 
Curt. 

Note 1. The comparative with the genitive denotes one of two in- 
dividuals or classes ; the superlative denotes a part of a number greater 
than two ; as, Major fratrum, The elder of two brothers ; Maximus frO' 
trum, The eldest of three or more. 

In like manner, uter, alter ^ and neuter, generally refer to two ; quis, alius ^ 
and nuUus, to more than two ) as, Uter nostriim 7 Which of us (two T) 
Quis vestrdm 7 Which of you (three or more .?) 

Note 2. J{ostrum and 'oestrtlLm are used after partitives, &c., in 
preference to nostri and vestri ; yet the latter sometimes occur. 

Note 3. The partitive word is sometimes omitted; as, Fies n/obilium 
tu quoque fontium, sc. unus. Hor. 
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• 

NoTS 4. The noun denotinj[f the whole, after a partitiye word, ia often 
put in the ablative, with the prepositions de, «, ex, or in, or in the accusa* 
tive, with apud or inter ; as, J^emo de iis. Alter ex censor!bus. Liv. Unia 
ex multis. Cie. Aeerfimus ex sensXbus. Id. Primvs inter omnes. Virg. 
CrtBsus inter regea opulentisAnuis. Sen. Apud HelvetioBno6s7uslmo9. 

Note 5. The whole and its parts are frequently placed in apposition, 
distributively ; as, InterfectOres, pars in forum, pars Syracnsas pergunt, 
Liv. See § 204, Rkh. 10. 

Note 6. Cuncti and omnes, like partitives, are sometimes followed bv a 
genitive plural ; as, Attdlus Maceddnum fere omrabus persudsit, Attains 
persuaded almost all the Macedonians. Liv. Cunctos hominum. Ovid. 
Cunctas provinciarum. Plin. 

In the following passage, the genitive singular seems to be used like that 
of a collective noun : Totius autem injustitiae nulla capitaUor est, &c. Cic. 
Off. 1, 13. The phrase Rem nuUo modo vrohoMlem omnium (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. 1, 27,) seems to be used for Rem nuUo omnium modorum probabilem. 

Rem. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a 
neuter adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive 
singular is commonly used ; as, 

Plus do^uentiiB, More (of) eloquence. Tantum Jidei, So much fidelity. 
Jd temp&ns. That time. Ad hoc <BtdLtis. Sometimes the plural ; as, Id 
miseridrum. Ter. 

Note 1. Most neuter adjectives, thus used, denote quantity ; as, tantum, 
quantum, aliquanJtum, plus, minus, dimidium, multum, nimmm, plufimumy 
rdiquum; to which aad medium, summum, idtlmum, aliud, &c. The pro- 
nouns thus used are hoc, id, iUud, istud, quod, and qiad, with its com- 
pounds. 

Most of these may either agree with their nouns, or take a genitive ; 
but the latter is more common. Tantum, quantum, aliquantum, and plus, 
when they denote quantity, are used with a genitive only, as are also quid 
and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, &c., and quod in the 
sense of quantum. Thus, Quantum ereoit Mlus, tantum spei in annum 
est. Sen. Qiiid muliSris uxdrem habes 7 What lund of a woman.... Ter. 
Aliquid formae. Cic. Quid hoc rei est ? What does this mean ? Ter. 
Quod auri, quod argenti, qitod omamentorum /ui^, id Verves abstidit. 

Note 2. Neuter adjectives and pronouns are scarcely used with a gen- 
itive, except in the nominative and accusative. 

Note 3. Sometimes the ^nitive after these adjectives and pronouns 
is a neuter adjective, of the first and second declension, without a noun ; 
as, Tantum boni, So much good. Si quid habes novi, If you have any 
thing new. Cic. Quid retlqui est 7 Ter. KihU is also used with such a 
genitive ; as, IfihU sinciri, No sincerity. Cic. This construction some- 
times, though rarely, occurs with an adjective of the third declension ; as, 
Si qmdquam non duo civilis sed humdm esset. Liv. 

Note 4. Neuter adjectives in the plural number are sometimes 
followed by a genitive, either singular or plural, with a partitive significa- 
tion j as, Extrema iwipcrM, The Trontiers of the empire. Tac. Pontes et 
via mm angusta, The bridges and the narrow parts of the roads. Id. 
Opdca locorum. Virg. Antlqua fauUrum. Liv. Cuncta campdrum. Tac. 
Exercent eolles, atque horum asperrima pascunt. Virg. See § 205, Rem. 9^ . 

Rem. 4. The adverbs sat, satis, parum, nimis, abunde, largt' 
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ter, qfcUim, and partim, used partitively, are often followed by a 
genitive; as, 

Sat ratiOniSf Enough of reason. Virg. Saiis lo<ptentue,parum sapientuB , 
Enough of fluency, yet but little wiraom. Sail. Jfimis insididrum. Cic. 
TerrOrisetfraudis aounde e8t. Virg. AuHetar genii larmier. Plant. Co' 
pidrum ajf^m. Ldv, CiimpartimiUorum milUjaTnilianssifni esserU. Cic. 

Note 1. The above words, though generally adverbs, seem, in this use, 
rather to be nouns or adjectives. 

Note 2. The genitives gentiumf terrdrum^ lodf and locOrumf are used 
after adverbs of place ; as, Uaquam gentium. Any where. Plaut. Ubi ter- 
rdrum sumus ? Where in the world are we ? Cic. AHremib terrdrum 
possent. Liv. Ubi sit loci. Plin. Eo U>ci, In that place. Tac. Eddem 
Joci res est. Cic. Nesclre quo loci esset. Id. But the last three examples 
might perhaps more properlv be referred to Rem. 3. 

The adverbs of place thus used are ubi, vbinam, uhicungue, ubiUhi, 
utHviSj usguam, nusguam, qud, quovis, quoaud, oHqud, ed, eddem. Loci 
also occurs after ihi and wdem; gentium aner ion^^ ; as, Ibi loci. In that 
place. Plin. Mes longh gentium. Cic. VicinuB is used in the genitive 
after h\c and hue by the comic writers ; as, Hlc proi^TntB vieinitB. Plaut. 
HucvidnuB. Ter. 

Note 3. Hue, ed, qud, take also a genitive in the sense of degree ; as, 
Ed insolentifs furorisoue processit, He advanced to such a degree of inso- 
lence and madness. Plin. Hue enim malorum ventum est. Curt. Hucdine 
rerum venlmus? Pers. Ed miseriarum. Sail. Qttd amentiie progressi 
sitis. Liv. 

Note 4. Loci, locSrum, and temp6ris, are used after the adverbs adhuc^ 
inde, interea, postea, tum, and tune, in expressions denoting time ; as, 
Adkue loeOrum, Till now. Plaut. Inde loci, After that. Lucr. Interea 
loci, In the mean time. Ter. Postea loci. Afterwards. Sail. Tum tern' 
ppris. Just. Tunc temp&ris. Id. Locorum also occurs after id, denoting 
time ; as, Ad id loc&rum, Up to that time. Sail. 

Note 5. The genitive ^us sometimes occurs after quoad, in such con- 
nections as the following : Quoad ejusjUri possit, As far as may be ([Cic.) ; 
wherp some think quod, in the sense of qwmtum, should be read, instead 
of quoad. 

Note 6. Pridie and postridie, though reckoned adverbs, are followed 
by a genitive, depending on the noun dies contained in them ', as, Pridie 
ejus di€i. The day before that day. Cic. Pridie insididrum. Tac. Pos- 
tridie ejus diei. Cfes. When they are followed by an accusative, ante or 
post is imderstood. 

Note 7. Adverbs, in the superlative degree, like adjectives, are 
followed bv a genitive ; as, OptinU omnium. Best of all. Cic. Minimi 
gentium, By no means. Ter. 
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<^ 213. A noun, limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the genitivQ, to denote the relation expressed in 
English by of, or in respect of; as, 

Atfldus laudis, Desirous of praise. Plena timdris, Full of fear. 
Appetens gloria, Desirous of glory. Eginus aqua. Destitute of water. 
Memor virtutis. Mindful of virtue. Doetusfandi, Skilful in speaking. 
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So Jfeseia mens fatiy A mind ignorant of fate. Vir|[. Impdtens irc^^ 
Unable to control anger. Liv. Homines expertes veritdtu, Men destituw* 
of trath. Cic. Lactis abundans^ Abounding in milk. Virg. Terra ferax 
arhdrum, Land productive of trees. Plin. Ttnax pro^aati inr, A man 
tenacious of his purpose. Hor. JSEger anlnUf Sick in mind. Liv. Intiger 
vita seelerisque purus. Upright in life, and free from wickedness. Hor. 

From the above examples, it will be seen that the genitive after an 
adjective is sometimes translated by other words besides of, or in respect 
of, though the relation which it denotes remains the same. 

Remark 1. The adjectives whose significatioii is most 
frequently limited by a genitive, are, 

(1.) Verbals in ax ; as, capax, edax^ferax^fugax, penkcaXf tenax, &c. 

(2.) Participials in NS,and a few in tus ', as, amans, appitens, eupiens, 
^aliens, impadenSj sitiens ; — canstdtus, doUuSy expertuSy inexpertus, insuitus^ 
insoUtus. 

(3.) Adjectives denoting 

Desire and Disgust ■, as. avdrtu,avfiduSf cupidvsy studidsus ; fastidiOsus. 

Knowledge and Ignorance ; as, calHdus, eofisciusy gjuirusy perihts^ 
prudens; rudis, igndruSf inseivsy improdensy imverituSy &c. 

Memory and Forgetfulnxss ; as, memor; vmmimor, &c. 

Certainty and Doubt; as, certus; incertus, ambiguuSy duHuSy sus" 
pensusy &c. 

Care and Nxoliosncx; as, anxitiSy solicitus, providus; improtHdus^ 
securusy &jc. 

Fear and Confioxncx ', as, patHdus, timldus; trepudusy impatUdtiSy 
AdenSy interHtiUy &c. 

Guilt and Innocence; as, nonuSy reuSySuspectuSyCompertus; innoxius 
inndcens, insonSy &c. 

Plenty and Want; as, plenus, dives y satuTy largus; inopSy egenus^ 
pauper y parcusy vacauSy Slc. 

Manv other adjectives are in like manner limited by a genitive, espe- 
cially by animiy ingeniiy mentis, irtB, milituBy heUi, labOris, rerumy cBvi, 
morumy taidjidei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive^ by a Greek construction, sometimes 
denotes a cause or source, especially in the poets; as, Lassus IdbGris^ 
Weary of labor. Hor. Fessus via. Stat. Fessus maris. Hor. 

Rem. 3. Participles in nSy when used as suchy take after them the same 
case as the verbs from which they are derived ; as, Se amansy Loving 
himself. Cic. Mare terram appitens. Id. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive, denoting of, or in respect 
of, a different construction is used after many adjectives ; as, 

(1.) An infinitive or clause; as, Certus ire. Determined to ffo. Ovid. 
Cant&re perlti. Virg. FeUeior unguSre tela. Id. Anxius quid zacto opua 
sit. Sail. 

(2.) An accusative with a preposition; as, Ad rem avidior. Ter. 
AvUdtu in direptidnes. Liv. Animus topaz ad precepta. Ovid. Ad 
casum fortunamoiM /«£»;. Cic. Ad fraudem calUdus. Id. DiU^ens ad 
custodiendum. Id. Jfegliffentior in patrem. Just. Vir ad disciplinam 
peritus. Cic. Ad bella rudis. Liv. Potens in res belllcas. Id. 

(3.) An accusative without a preposition, chiefly in the poets; as, 
Jfudus membra. Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os, humerosffue <uo simUit* 
Id. QeUvifulfma, Hor. See § 234, II. 
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(4.) An ablative with a prepontion ; as, JIvldtLs in peconiis, Eager in 
rcji^ara to money. Cic. Anxius de famd. Quinct. Rudis in jure civili. 
Cic. Pentus de agricultord. Vanr. Prudens in jure citiU. Cic. Reus 
de vi. Id. Pwrus ab cultu humAno. Liv. Certior foetus de re. Cic. 
SoUtiltus de re. Id. Super scel^re suspectus. Sail. Ijuops ab amicis. Cic. 
Pavij^ in sere. Hor. Modlcus in cultu. Plin. Ab aquis steHlis. Apul. 
CopUfsus a frumento. Cic. Ab equitatu^rmau. Id. 

(5.) An ablative without a preposition ; as, Arte rudis, Rude in art. 
Ovid. RegtU crimine insans. Liv. Compos mente. Vir^. Prudens 
consiiio. Just. JElger pedlbus. Sail. Prastans ingenio. Cic. Modlcus 
severitate. Tac. Jnhil insidiis vacuum. Cic. Amor et melle d felle est 
fscundissimus. Plant. 

In many instances, the signification of the accusative and ablative afler 
adjectives difiers, in a greater or less degree, from that of the genitive. 

Rkm. 5. As nutny of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive, 
admit of other constructions, the most common use of each, with particu- 
lar nouns, can, in general, be determined only by recourse to the diction- 
ary, or to the classics. Some have, 

(1.) The genitive only ; as, b^gnus^ exsorSf impos, impdtenSf irHtuSf 
UberdliSf muniflcus, praCarguSy and many others. 

(2.) The genitive more frequently ; as, compos ^ censors^ eg€nus, ezkteres, 
^xperSffertHiSf indlgus^ parcuSf pauper ^ prodXgus^ steriliSf prosper, irisatia- 
tus, insatiabilis. 

(3.) The genitive or ablative indifferently ; as, eopiosus, dives, fecundus^ 
ftrax, immunis, indnis, inops, largus, modlcus, imm^dlcus, nimius, opuleu' 
tus, plenus, potens, purus, refertus, satur, vacuus, uber. 

(4.) The ablative more frequently; as, aJmndans, alienus, cassust 
extorriSfJirmus, foetus, Jrequens, gravis, gravldus,jej'anus, infirmvs, liber, 
locUples, lotus, modus, nudus, onustus, orbus, poUens, satidtus, tenuis, 
iruncus, viduus. 

(5.) The ablative only ; as, beatus, mu£ilus, tumldus, turgldus. 

For the construction of the ablative afler the preceding adjectives 
see § 250. 

Rem. 6. Some adjectives which are usually limited by a dative, some- 
times take a genitive instead of the dative ; as, simllis, dissimllisy &c. 
See § 222, Rem. 2. 

GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. 

<^ 214* Sunif and verbs of valuing, are followed by a 
genitive, denoting degree of estimation ; as, 

A ms argentum, quanti est, sumito ; Take of me so much money as (he) 
is worth. Ter. Magni <Bstimdbat pecuniam. He valued money greatly. 
Cic. Ager nunc pluris est, quhm tuncfuit. Id. 

Remark 1. This genitive may be, 

(1.) A neuter adjective of quantity ; as, tanti, quanti, pluris, minOriSf 
magni, permogni, p/urimi, maoami, minimi, parvi, tanttdem, quanHcunquCy 
quontivis, quantilibct, but not muUi and majoris. 

(2.) The nouns assis,flocci, nauci, nikili, pili, terundi, and also pensi 
and hujus. 
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Ekh. 2. The veriM of Ttluing are asamo, eadsiimOf dueo, faeiOf hahto^ 

?endOf mUOy depHtOy taxOf to whi<A may be added refert and inUreat. 
*has, Ct quanti quUiiue se ipsefacUu. tantX fiat ab amleis; That as much 
as each one values himself, so much he should be valued by his friends 
Cic. Sed quia parvi id dueiret. Id. HonOres si magni rum ptiUmus. Id. 
JVbnassis/ocur? Catull. J^eque quod dixif fLocd ezisamat. flaxit, lUud 
vua ma|rni intirest, That greatly concerns me. Cic. Parvi refert jus 
did. Id. 

NoTB 1. ^qui and baiU are put in the ^nitive afler/ocio and cansVUo ; 
as, J{os eequi bonl^tM /oclmiw. Liv. Boni canaultiit, He took it in good 
part. Plin. 

NoT£ 2. Afler astimoy the ablatives magnOf permagnOf parvOf nihilo, 
are sometimes used ; as, Data inagno tEstimas, accepta parvo. Sen. So 
other ablatives, when definite price is denoted. Pro nikilOf also, occurs 
after duco, habeOy and puto. So nihil with (Bst\mo and maror. 

Note 3. With refert and intirest, instead of the genitive, an adverb or 
neuter accusative is often used ; as, Multum refert. Mart. Plurlmum 
interirit. Juv. TVia nihil referebat. Ter. Quid atUem illitts intirest ? Cic. 

Note 4. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and hujuSf may be 
referred to a noun understood, as pretii, arts, pondiris, momeiUi ; and 
may be considered as limiting a preceding noun, also understood, and 
denoting some person or thing indefinite ; as, JSEstimo te magni, i. e. horn- 
litem nuigni pretii. Scio ejus ordlnes auctoritdtem semper apud te magni 
fitisssy i. e. rem magni Tnomenti. The words assisy &c., may also be con- 
sidered as depending on an omitted noun, as pretio, rtmy &c. 

For tantif quantiy pluris, minor is, denoting price, see § 252. 

^215. (1.) MisereoVy miseresco, and the impersonals 
miserety pcmttet, pudet, tadet, and piget, are followed by a 
genitive of the object in respect to which the feeling is 
exercised ; as, 

. MiserenUni soeiOrum, Pity the allies. Cic. Miserescite regisy Pity the 
luuff. Virg. Tui me misiret, mei piget, I pity you, and am sorry for my- 
self Ace. Eos ineptiarum pcmitet. Cic. Fratris me pudet pigetque. Ter. 
Me civitdtis morum piget tadetque. Sail. So the passive ; J^unquam sus- 
eepH negoUi eum perUBSum est, Nep. Lenitudinis eorum pert<Bsa. Tac. 
Jltiserltum est me tudrum fortunarum. Ter. Cave te fratrum misere&tur. 
Cic. 

Misereseit is sometimes used in the same manner ; as, Jiunc te miser escat 
mei. Ter. Misereo, in the active voice, also occurs with a genitive j as. 
Ipse Bui misiret. Lucr. Pertasus ignaviam sturni occurs in Suetonius. 

Remark. The genitive afler the above impersonals seems to depend 
on an indefinite subject which is omitted. See § 209, Rem. 3, (4.) In- 
stead of the genitive, an infinitive pr clause is sometimes used as a subject; 
as, JVon me hoc jam dic^re pudebit. Cic. JSon panitet me quantum pro- 
fecerim. Id. These verbs have also sometimes a nominative, especially 
a neuter pronoun ; as. Me quidom hoc conditio non pcmitet. Plant. Jion 
te besc pudent 7 Ter. 

Misiret occurs with an accusative, instead of a genitive ; as, Menedimi 
Ticem misiret me. Ter. 

These verbs also take an accusative of the person exercising the feeling 
which they express. See § 229. Rem. 6. 
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(2.) Satdgo is followed by a genitiye denoting in teihat re 
sped; as, • 

ts aatigit renim attArum, He is busily occuDied with his own ftffairs. 
Ter. Tms compound is onen written separately, ^gito^ with satf in like 
manner, is followed by a genitive ; as, Jfujie agitas sat tuU tudrum rerum. 
Plant. 

^216* Recorder , meminiy reminiscor, and ohliviscor, 
are followed by a genitive or accusative of the object 
remembered or forgotten ; as, 

Hujus meriti reeordor, I remember his merit. Cic. Omnes er^dua atStis 
recordor ttuBf 1 call to mind all the periods of your life. Id. Memlni viv&- 
rum, I am mindiiil of the living. Id. NumSros memlni, I remember the 
measure. Virg. Cinnam memini, I remember Cinna. Cic. Reminisci 
vetiris famse. Nep. Reminisci amicos. Ovid. Injuriarum ohlimsdUur. 
Nep. OtfUviseire Graios. Virg. 

Remark 1. These verbs seem sometimes to be considered as active, 
and sometimes as neuter. As active, they take an accusative rec^ularly ; 
as neuter, they take a genitive, denoting that in respect to which mem- 
ory, &c. are exercised ; as, ObUvisci controversiarum, To be forgetful of 
(in respect of) controversies. 

Rem. 2. Recordor and memini, to remember, are sometimes followed 
by an ablative with de ; as, PeClmus ut de suis libSris .... reeordentur. Cic. 

Rem. 3. MemXru, signifying to m4ike mention of, has a genitive, or an 
ablative with de ; as, Neque hujus rei memtnit poeta. Quinct. MeminisH 
de ezsullbus. Cic. For the genitive with venit in mentem, see § 211, 
Rem. 8, (5.) 

^217. Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and acquitting, are followed by a genitive denoting the 
crime ; as, 

Arguit me furti. He accuses me of theft. AUirum aecOsat probri, He 
accuses another of villany Meipsum inertiBS condemno. Cic. 

Remark 1 . To this rule belong the verbs of 

Recusing; accnso, ago, arcesso, arguo, cito, deftro, ineripo, ijuyOso, 
insimHilo, postvlo, and more rarely aUUgo, anqulro, astringo, capto, increp- 
Ito, urgeo, interrdgo. 

Convicting ; convinco, coarguo, prehendo. 

Condemnmg; damno, condemno, infdmo, and more rarely jtec^tco, noto, 
plector. 

Acquitting ; absolvo, libiro, purgo, and rarely solvo. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the senitive, an ablative with de is often used ; as, 
Accusdre de negliffentid. Cic. De vi condemndti sunt. Id. De repetun- 
dis est postuldtus. id. Sometimes with in; as. In quo te accuso (Cic); 
and after libiro, with a or ab ; as, A scelSre liberdH sumus. Cic. 

With some of the above verbs, an ablative without a preposition is often 
used ; as, Ldberdre culp4. Cic. Crimen quo argvi posset. Nep. Procon- 
slUem posttdavirat repetundis. Tac. This happens especially with general 
words denoting crime; as, sedus, mal^/icium, peccdtum, &c. ; as, Me 
p«ccato soItjo. Liv. The ablatives criming and nomine, without a prepo- 
sition, are often inserted before the ^nitive ; as, Arcessire aliquem crunlne 
ambltiis. Liv. Nomine sceliris eonjurationisque damndti, Cic. 
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Rsa. 3. The panishmeiit if expressed either by the genitiye, the 
ablative, or the accusative with ad or in; as, Damndtus Uywi laboris 
(Hor.); Quadnipli eondxmn&ri (Cic); DamnOre ptcunid (Just.), ad 
amnam (Traj. in Flin.), in metaUum (Plin.) ;— sometimes, though rarely, 
oy the dative ; as, Damn&tua morti. Lucr. In like manner, caput is used 
in the genitive or ablative ; as. Duces capitis damndtos. Nen. JiTec capite 
damndrer. Cic. So with soaae other verbs besides those or accusing, &c. 
Qutm teo capitis verdam. Plant. Mt capitis periclUatum tnemliu. Apul. 
With pleeto aLadplectoTf caput is used in the ablative only. 

Rem. 4. ^ceOso, incHsOf insimUlo, instead of the genitive, sometimes 
take the accusative, especiaily of a neuter pronoun ; as, Si id me non 
aeeOaas. Plant. Que me incusaviras. Ter. Sic me in:simidAre faUum 
faclnus. Plant. See § 231, Rem. 5. 

Reh. 5. The following verbs of accusing, &c., are not followed by a 
genitive of the crime, but, as active verbs, by an accusative : — -calumniory 
earpOj corripiOf crimlnor, culpOj exeilso, mtdto^ puniOf reprehendo, suffiUo, 
taxOf tradiuo^ vUupiro ; as, Culpdre iirfecunditdtem agrOrum. Colum. 
Excusdre errOrem et adolescentiam. Liv. 

This construction also occurs with some of the verbs before enumerated ; 
as, Ejus avaritiam perfidiamifue accusdrat. Nep. Culpam arguo. Liv. 
With multOj the punishment is put in the ablative only, without a prepo- 
sition ; as, EzoiliiSf morte multajitur. Cic. 

<^ 218. Verbs of admonishing are followed by a gen- 
itive denoting that in respect to which the admonition is 
^ven; as, 

MUUes tempdris monety He admonishes the soldiers of the occasion. 
Tac. Admonibat alium egestatis, oLium cupiditatis sux. Sail. 

Remark 1. The verbs of admonishing are moneo, admoneOy commoneOy 
cammonefacio. Instead of the genitive, they sometimes have an ablative 
with de ; as, De lede TellHris me admdnes (Cic.) ; — sometimes a neuter 
accusative of an adjective nronoun or adjective ; as, £05 hoc moneo (Cic.) } 
lUud me admoneo (Id.) ; Multa admonemur (Id.) ; — and rarely a noun } 
as, Eam rem nos locus admonuit. Sail. 

Rem. 2. These verbs, instead of the genitive, are oflen followed by an 
infinitive or clause ; as, Soror monet succurrgre Lauso Tumum, His sister 
admonishes Turnus to succor Lausus. Virg. Manet, ut suspiciOnes vitet. 
Ces. Monet rationem frumenti esse habendam. Hirt. Immortalia ne 
speres monet annus. Hor. 

<^ 219* Refert and interest are followed by a genitive of 
the person or thing whose concern or interest they denote ; as, 

Humanitdtis refert, It concerns human nature. Plin. InUrest omnium 
recthfacire, It concerns all to do right. Cic. 

Remark 1. Instead of the genitive of the substantive pro- 
nouns, the adjective pronouns mea, tua, sua, nostra, and vestra, 
^xe used ; as, 

Mea nihil refert, It does not concern me. Ter. Tua et mea maxima 
tntirest. te vaUre. Cic. Magis reipublXce intirest quiem mea. Id, 

Refert rarely occurs with the genitive, but often with the adjective 
pronouns. 

Rem. 2. In regard to the case of these adjective pronouns, gramma- 
17 
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rians difier. Some suppose that they are in the ascnsaetive phual oetrter^ 
agreeing with an indehnite noun understood ; as, InUreat tnea, i. e. ui 
inter mea; It is aukong my concerns. Refert tua, i. e< refert se udtua; It 
lefers itself to your concerns. Others think that they are in the ablatire 
mngrular feminine, agreeing with re, causd, &e., understood. 

Rem. 3. Instead of a genitive, an accusative with ad is sometimes 
used ; as, Ad honorejn numm intiregt quitm primitm urbem me venire 
(Cic.) ; Qifii2 «2 ad me aut ad meam rem refert (Plant,) v^TSometimes, tbon^b 
larely, an accusative without a preposition; as, Quid te igitur ret^StUt? 
(Plant.) ;— or a dative -, as, Die quid r^rat intra natHraffnea viventi. Uor. 

Rem. 4. These verbs oflen have a nominative, especially a neuter pro- 
noun ; as. Id mea minimi refert, Ter. Hoc vehementer interest reiptMlem. 
Cic. JVbn qub fnea intereseet loci natara. Id. 

For the genitives tanti, quanti, &c., after rtfert and interest, see § 214. 

^ 220* Many verbs which are usually otherwise construed^ 
are sometimes followed by a genitive. This rule includes 

1. Certain verbs denoting an affection of the mind; ango, discrueior, 
exeruciOf faUoy pendeOy which are followed bv anlmi ; decipior^ desipio, 
faUorf fastidio, invideOy miror, vereor; as, Absurd^ facie qui angas te 
antmi. Plant. Me animi fallit. Lucr. Decipltur laborum. Hor. Desip- 
Uham mentis. Plaut. Justitie ne prius mirer belllne laborum. Yirg. 

2. The following, in imitation of the Greek idiom; abstineo (Hor.), 
deeino (Id.), desisto (Virg.), laudo (Sil.), leva (yiaxii.)^ particlpo (ld.),pro- 
kibeo (Sil.), purgo ^Hor.) RegnOeit populdrum occurs .in Horace, for 
which some manuscripts read regndtor. 

3. Some verbs denoting to Jill j to abound j to loantj which are commonly 
followed by an ablative. Such are ahundOj carta, compUoy expleo, impleOf 
Ag-eo, indigeo, saHiro, scateo ; as, Adoleseentem sua temeritatis impiety He 
fills the youth with hiis own rashness. Li v. Anlmum explesse nammcB. 
Virg. Egeo consilii. Cic. JVbn tarn artis indigent qudm laboris. Id. 
See §§249 and 250, (2.) 

4. Potior J which also is usually followed by an ablative; as, Urlris 
potiri, To gain possession of the city. Sail. Potlri regm (Cic), hoatium 
(Sail.^, 7'erum (Cic^ Potio (active) occurs in Plautus; as, Eum nunc_ 
potimt servitatis, He has made him partaker of slavery. In the same 
writer, potltus est kostium signifies, ^* he fell into the hands of the enemy." 

GENITIVE OF PLACE. y' 

"^221. I. The name of a town in ^hicK any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the first or second declen- 
sion and singular number, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Habitat MiUtij He lives at Miletus. Ter. Q^id RomtBfadam 7 What 
can I do at Rome ? Juv. 
Remark 1. Names of inlands and countries are sometimes put in the 

?enitive, like names of towns ; as, Ithdca vivire, To live in Ithaca. Cic. 
orc^ra fuimus. Id. Pompeium Cypri visum esse. Ccbs. CretiB jussit 
eonsuUre Apollo, Virg. J^on Libya, Id. Roma J^umidiaque. Sail. . 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, the ablative of names of towns of the 
first and second declension and singular number, is sometimes, though 
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tfotlj, used ; as. Rex Tyro deeedU, The kin^ dies at Tyie. Jiut. El 
Corintho et Atktnia et LacetUemdne nunciala est victoria. Id. Pons qium 
aie Abydo fecirat. Id. Hujus exemplar Romd. nullum habimus. Vitru7. 
Mm ante Tyro, Virg. 

Rem. 3. The genitives domi, miUtia, beU% and Aiimt, ar6 
construed like names of towns ; as, 

Tenuit se domi, He staid at home. Cic. Vir domi eJarus. Liv. Unit 
semper mUititB et domi fuimuSf We were always together both at home 
and abroad. Ter. BelU speetdta doml^ue virtus. Hor. MiUtia and belU 
are thus used only when opposed to domL 

(1.) Domi is thus used with the possessi^res mea^ tuts, sutB, noMtrm^ 
vestra, and alieme; as, Domi nostras vixitf He lived at my house. Cie« 
Apud eum sicfui ta-nquam meee domi. Id. Sacrijicium, qttoa aliens domi 
fiiret invisire. Id. But with other adjectives, an ablative, with or without 
a preposition, is used ; as, In vidud domo. Ovid. Patemd domo. Id. 
Sometimes also with the possessives; as, Med in domo. Hor. In domo 
sud. Nep. So, instead of kumij humo is sometimes used, with or without 
a preposition ; as, In humo arenOsd. Ovid. Sedere humo nudd. Id. 

(2.) When a genitive denoting the possessor follows, either domi or m 
domo is used y as, Deprehensus domi Casdris. Cie. In domo CtesdrU, 
Id. In domo ejua. Nep. 

(3.) The ablative domo for domi also occurs ; as. Ego id nunc experior 
domo. Plaut. Bello for belli is found in Livy,' Lib. 9. &>— Dornt belloquA, 

(4.) Terra is sometimes used like bumi; as. Sacra terrsB eelatimus. Liv. 
Vicinia occurs in Plautus — Proxlma viciniffi kalUaL 

(5.) The genitive of names of towns, domif mUituBy &c., are supposed 
by some to depend on a noun undentood ; as, urbAf oppido^ tBdUnis, solOf 
loeo, UmpOre^ &c. 

GENITIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

II. Certain adverbs are followed by the genitive. See § 212, Rem. 4. 

III. The genitive plurid is sometimes used after the preposition tenus; 
as, Cum&rum tenuSy As far as Cum® (C<b1.) ; Crurum tenus (Virg.) ; Luti^ 
rum tenus (Id.) ; — sometimes, also, though rarely, the genitive singular; 
as, Corcyrm tenus. Liv. 



DATIVE. 
DATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

^ 222. A noun limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the dative, to denote the object or end to which 
the quality is directed ; as, 

IMlis agris, Useful to the fields. Juv. Jueundus amlcii. Agreeable to 
his friends. Mart. Inimlcus quUti, Unfriendly to rest. Id . Ckarta inutXlia 
scribendo, Paper not useful for writiag. Plin. 

The dative is commonly translated by the prepositions to or for; but 
•ometimes by other prepositions, or without a preposition. 
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Remark 1. Adjectives signifying advantageous, pleasant^ 
friendly, fit, like, inclined, resuly, easy, clear, equal, and their 
opposites, also those signifying near, many compounded with 
con, and verbals in bilis, are followed by the dative ; as, 

Fdix tuiSf Propitious to your firienda. Virg. Oratio ingrcUa GaUiSy A 
speech displeasing to the Gauls. Cies. Amicus tyrannldi, Friendly to 
tyranny. Nep. Labori inhabilis, Unsuited to labor. Colum. Patri similis. 
Like his father. Cic. Upturn tempdri. Id. Malo pronns. Sen. Prompt 
tus seditioni. Tac. Cuims facile est. Ter. Mi/ii certum est. Cic. Par 
fratri tuo. Id. Falsa veris Jinitlma surd. Id OdlUi concolSres carpUri, 
Colum. Multis bonis fiebiLis. Hor. 

Many adjectives of other significations are also followed by a dative of 
the endf or object. 

After verbals in Inlisj the dative is usuallv rendered by the preposition 
ky; as, TiH eredibHis sermo, A speech credible to you, i. e. virorthy to be 
believed by you. Ovid. 

The expression dieto audienSf signifying obedient, is followed by the 
dative > as, Stjracusdni nobis dieto audientes sunt. Cic. Audiens dieto fitH 
jussis magislratuum. Nep. In this phrase, dieto is a dative limiting audiens^ 
and the words dieto auaiens seem to form a compound equivalent to ober 
diens, and, like that, followed by a dative ; thus, JVec plebs nobis dictQ 
audiens atque obediens sit. lAv. 

Rem. 2. The Adjpctives'oqudlis, affiTtis, tdUnuSy eommunisyjidus, par, 
propriuSf simUiSj dissimlUs, supersteSy and some otliers, instead of a dative 
of the object, are sometimes followed by a genitive ; as, SimMis tuiy Like 
you. Plaut. Far Au;7<^, Equal to him. Lucan. Afftnis Casdris. V.Maz. 
Cujusque proprium. Cic. Superstes omnium. Suet. Tui fdissima. Virg. 

JSut most of these, when thus used, seem rather to be taken substan- 
tively ; as, JEqudiis ejtiSy His equal. Cic. So in English, *-* his like,*'* 
** his survivor, &c. 

Rem. 3. Some adjectives with the dative are followed by another case 
denoting a different relation ; as, Mejis sibi conscia recti, A mind conscious 
to itself of rectitude. Virg. See § 21 3. 

Rem. 4. Many adjectives, instead of the dative of the end 
or dbject, are often followed by an accusative with a preposition. 

(1.) Adjectives signifying advantageous, fit, and the opposite, take an 
Jtccusative of the purpose or end with ady but only a dative of the person ; 
as, Ad nuUam rem utilis. Cic. Locus aptus ad insidias. Id. 

(2.) Adjectives denoting motion or tendency, take an accusative with 
nd more frequently than a dative ; as, Pigfr ad pcsnas, ad preemia velox 
^Ovid.) ; Ad atlfuem. morbum procLivior (Cic.) ; Ad omne {acinna pardtus 
(Id.) ; Promts a4 fidem (Liv.) ;«-sometimes with in; as, Celer m pug- 
nam. Sil. 

(3.) Many adjeetives, signifying an affection of the mind, sometimes 
have an accusative of the object with in, ergay or advtrsits; as, Fidelis in 
filios. Just. Mater aeerba in suos partus. Ovid. Grains erga me. Cic. 
Gratun^ adversi!ts te. Id. So Dissimilis in dominum. Tac. 

(4.) Adjectives signifying like, 'equal, common, &c., when plural, are 
oflen followed by the accusative with itt/ter ; as, Inter se similes. Ciq. 
Inter eos communis. Id. Inter se diversi. Id. 

Rem. 5, Propior and proxlmuSy instead of the dative, have sometimes 
an accusative without a preposition j as, ^d xitium propius virtateia 
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erot. SalL ffe propius se eastra moveret, peHtnaU, Cos. Jiger, pd 
proT^mus finem JuegmopoUtArvm eat. Liv. 

Rem. 6. Some adjectives, instead of the dative, have at times an abla* 
tive with a preposition. Thus, par, commfiniSf consentaneii3y discora, with 
cwn; as, Qjnem paremcum. lib^ris /sci^/i. Sail. Consentaneum cum tit 
Uteris. Uic. Civitas secum discars, Liv. So aZifnuf and divtrsus with 
aox ab; as, AUlnus a me (Ter.); A ratione diversus (Cic.) ; or without a 
preposition; ^a, MUnum rwstrA hxriiiixXik. Id. 

RsM. 7. Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in the poets ; 
as, JuptUT omnibus idem, Virg. Invitum qui servat idem facii Occident!. 
Hor. in the first example, omnibus is a dative of the object ; in the seeond, 
the dative follows idem^ in imitation of the Greek construction with 
adrog, and is equivalent to quod facit is, qui oceidit. Idem is generally 
followed not by a case, but by qui, ac, atque, ut, or qudm; sometimes by 
the preposition cum; as, Eodem mecum patre. Tac. Similis and par are 
sometimes, like idem, followed by ac and atque. 

Note. Nouns are sometimes followed by a dative of the object ; aa, 
VirUUilnu hostis. Cic. Caput Italia amni. Liv. See § 211, Rem. 5. 
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^ 223. A noun limiting the meaning of a verb^ is put 
in the dative, to denote the object or end, to or for which 
any thing is, or is done ; as, 

Mea domus tibi patet, M^ house is open to you. Cic. Parsopt&re locum 
tecto^ A part choose a site for a building. Virg. Tibi seris, tibi m^is ; You 
sow for yourself, you reap for yourselfT Plant. Idcet nemini contra patriam 
ducBre exertAtum, It is lawful to no one to lead an army against his country. 
Cic. Hoc tibi promitto, I promise this to you. Id. Haret latSri letd&s 
arundo. Yirg. Sutdofabidam narras. Hor. Mihi responsum dedit. Viig . 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves. Id Omnibus bonis expidit salvam 
esse rempuhlicam. Cic. Aptat habendo ensem. Virg. 

The dative is thus used after active and neuter verbs, both personal end 
impersonal, and in both voices. 

Remark 1. The dative after many verbs is rendered not by to or for^ ^ 
but by other prepositions, or without a preposition. Many neuter verbs are * 
translated into English by an active verb, and the dative aiter them is 
usually rendered like the object of an active verb. 

Most verbs after which the si^ns to and /or are not used with the dative, 
are enumerated in this and the following sections. 

Rem. 2. Many verbs signifying to favor, please, trust, and 
their contraries, also to assist, command, obey, serve, resist, 
threaten, and be angry, govern the dative ; as, 

Ilia \JXt\favet, She &vors you. Ovid. Mihi plaeebai Pompomus, minimh 
dispUcebat. Cic. Qui sibi Jidit. Hor. JVbn licet sui commOdi causd no- 
cere aJtSri. Cic. JVbn invidetur UU stati sed etiam favetur. Id. Despgrat 
salati sua:. Id. Jfeque mihi vestra decreta auxiliantur. Sail, hnpirat aut 
seroit coUecta pecunia cuique. Hor. Obedlre et parire voluntkti. Cic. 
Qiwniam factioni inimicdrum resisUre nequivirit. Sail. Mihi minahatur, 
Cic. Irasci inimlcis. Ces. 
17* 
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So AdtUoTf Uandior, eomrnddo, fweOf grat^ficor, grator, graMar and 
its verbal grattJ/ibunduSy ignosco, tndulfeo^ polpor, pareo, plaudOf studeo, 
tubparoHtor ; amiUor, incommddoj inmdeo, noeeo. — PlaceOf libet or lubet; 
ditpUeeo. — Credo, fida, eonfido ; desp€ro, difido, — ^AdmiidcOlor, atatilior, 
medeoTf medieor, opUidoVf patrodinor. — Impiro, mando. modiror (to tc' 
titnm)fprteeipiOj temviro.~-->SuscuUOf mori^iror, obediOfOoseeundOjObsequor, 
obUmpiro, pareo. — AnciUorjfamdIory numstro, servioy inseroio. — Refrdgor, 
rduetor, renUor, repugno, resisto, and, chiefly in the poeUi,bellOf certOy luetor, 
vugno.-^-Minor, eommlnor, intermlnor. — IraseoTy sticcenseo, to which may 
De added eonvicioTj degeniro, excello, nubo (to marry), pnesUUoTy pravarieor, 
redpio (to promise)) renuneiOj respondeo, suadeo, persuadeo, dissuadeo, sup- 
pHcOf and sometimes laieo and decet. 

(1.) Many of the above verbs, instead of the dative, are sometimes fol- 
lowed by an accusative ; as, adudoTy auscvJUOy blandiory degenHro, despero, 
indulgeOf lateo, medeoTf medteor, modMror, prtestdlor, provideo, &c. ; as, 
Jiduldri aliquem. Cic. Tac. Hanc cave degenires. Ovid'. Indulgeo me. 
Ter. Hujus adventum prastdlans. Cces. ProvidSre rem frumenta- 
riam. Id. 

Others, as active verbs, have, with the dative, an accusative, expressed 
or understood ; as, ifnpiroy TMtndo, ministrOj minor, eommlnor, intermlnor^ 
prtBcipio, reHpio, renuncio, &c. ; as, Equltes impirat civitaabus. Cfes. 
Minutrdre victum alicui. Varr. DeflagratiOnem urbiM JtaluB toti mina- 
bdtur. Cic. 

(2.) Manv verbs which, from their significations, might be included in 
the above classes, are, as active verbs, only foUowea by an accusative j as, 
deUetOfjuvo, tmdo, offendo, &c. Jvbeo is followed by the accusative with 
an infinitive, and sometimes, though rarely, by the accusative alone, or the 
dative with an infinitive ; as, JvSeo te bent sperare. Cic. Lex jubet ea 
qu4B faeienda suni. Id. Dbi Britannico jussit exsurgire. Tac. Fido and 
eoTifido are often followed by the ablative, with or without a preposition ; 
as, Fidire cursu. Ovid. 

^ 224* Many verbs compounded with these eleven prepo- 
sitions, ad, ante, coh, in, inter, oh, post, prcB, pro, sub, and super, 
are followed by the dative ; as, 

Annue cceptis. Favor our undertakings. V irjgr. Bomdnis equitibus liUr<B affe- 
runiurj Letters are brought to the Roman kniffhts. Cic. AnteceUire omnibus. 
To excel all. Id. AntetadU ins reUgii&nem. Nep. Audetque viris concvrrlre 
virgo. Virg. Exercltum exercitui, duces duclbus compardre. Liv. Im- 
mlnet his aer. Ovid. Fecdri signum impressit. Virg. Jfox prselio inter- 
venit. Liv. Interdixit histrionibus scenam. Suet. Meis commddis qfflcis 
et obstas. Cic. dim se koatium telis objecissent. Id. Posthabui mea seria 
ludo. Virff. Certamlni prasedit. Suet. Hibemis Labienum praposuit. 
CflBS. Vobis mofuit ingenium. Ovid. MisSris succurrire disco. Virg. 
ihB subsidia swmutUbat. Css. TunidoB supervinil ^gle, Virg. So 

1. AcUdo, aecresco, aceumbo, acquiesco, adequlto, adkee^eo, adjaceo, adno, 
adndto, adsto, adsHpHdor, adsum, adversor, affulgeo, dUaJbor, annuo, ap- 
pareo, applaudo, appropinquo, arrideo, aspiro, assentior, assideo, assisto, 
assuesco, assurgo ;—addo, affHro, affigo, adjicio, adjungo, adkibeo, admo- 
veo, adverto, outgo, appdno, appHco, advolvo, aspergo. 

2. Antecedo, antecello, anteeo, aniesto, antevenio, anteverto, — anteftSro^ 
tmtehabeo, antqt&no. 

3. Cohtereo, eoUndo, coneino, eongruo, conseniio, eono&no^ eom^vo, and, 
chiefly m the poets, cogo, concumbo, concurro, contvndo s-^^omaOro, com- 
pOno, conflro, conjungo. 
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4. huildo, ineun^f indormiOf inkio, tngemisco, inhegrte^ imnatear, tmii- 
tor, insideOf inntUoTf iiuto, uuiatOf inando, insultd, invddOf invig^lo, Wa- 
crfmo, UladOf immineOf iminonor, immHror, impendeOf insum; — immiseeo, 
impifnOf imprimOf if^ro, ingirOf injido^ inelUdOf iiuiro, insptrgo, inaro. 

5. Jntereido, inierOdo, itUerjaeeo, intermieOf itiiersumf tnterveiuo ;— tit- 
terdico, interpifno. 

6. ObambidOf oberro, obeguito, ahluctuT^ Mnmtrm&ro^ obr€po, obsto, obnstOf 
akstripoy obtvmy obtreeto, obvenio, obversor, oeeumbOf occurro, oecurso, offi- 
do ;—obd'aco, objidOf affiro, offundo^ oppOno. 

7. PostfirOf pogthabeOf postpOno, postp^Oy postseribo. 

8. Pracedoj praeurro, prtteo, vrasideoy prcduceo, praniUo, prtesum, prm^ 
vaUOf pravertor j—pneftrOf pntfidoy pngpdno. 

9. Pracumbo, prqfido, propugno, progum, prospido, proddeo, 

10. SuecedOj sueeumbo, sueeurro, sujfido, sugrAgor, suhcresco, suboUOf 
sMaceo, subrepo, aubsum, subvenio ; — subao, subjiLgo, stdnnUto, suppOno, 

iTZpe^curro, sup^to, »per««m, ^.ptrrenio, ^^emvo. 

Remark 1. Some yerbs, compounded with ah, de, ex, dreum, and con- 
tra, are occasionally followed by the dative ; as, abgum, desum, deldboTf 
ext^ldo, dreumdo, drcumfundo, drcumjaeeo, drcumjido, contradico, con- 
traeo; as, Serta capTti ddapsa, The ^;arlands hayin^r fallen from his head. 
Virg. J^wtqui nummi exciderunt tibi ? Plant. Tigris urbi drcumfundltur, 
Flin. 

Rem. 2. Some yerbs of repelling and taking away (most of which are 
compounds of o^, de, or er\ are sometimes followed by the datiye, though 
more commonly by the ablative ; as, ahUgo, abrd^o, aosdndo, aufiro, adl- 
mo, areeo, defendo, demo, derdgo, detrimo, eripio, eruo, excutio, eaAmo, ez- 
tarqueo, extrdJio, eruo, surripio. Thus, JVec mini te eripient, Nor shall they 
take you from me. Ovid. SoUHtium pecdri defendUe. Virg. Hunc arce- 
bis pecori. Id. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs of differing (compounds of di or dis) likewise 
occur with the dative, instead of the ablative with a preposition; as, 
diWiro, discripo, discordo, dissentio, dissideo, disto ; as, Quaftfum dmplez 
hUarisque nepdti discripet, et qttantum discordet parens avftro. Hor. So 
likewise misceo ; as, Mista modestiie grazUas. die. 

Rem. 4. Many verbs compounded with prepositions, instead of the 
dative, either constantiy or occasionally take the case of the preposition, 
which is sometimes repeated. Sometimes, also, one of similar significa- 
tion is used; as, Ad primam vocem timidas adverHHs aures. Ovid. 
Aemo eum anteeassit. Nep.- Ii^runt omnia in ignem. Gibs. SiUz in- 
cumbebat ad amnem. Virg. Conferte hone paeem cimi illo hello. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions, either take 
the dative, or, acquiring an active signification, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; as, UelvetU rellquos GaJlos vtrMOe pnecedurU, The Helvetii surpass 
the other Grauls in valor. Css. Uterque Isocratem tetdte pracurrit. Cic. 
So pr<Beo, prtBsto, praverto, prtBceUo. 

^ 225. I. Verbs compounded with satis, beni, and malk^ 
are followed by the dative ; as, 

EU natarse et legibus satisfidt, He satisfied both nature and the laws. 
Cic. PuLehrum est benefacire reipublice, It is honorable to benefit the 
state. Ssdl. Maledldt utrique. Hor. So saUsdo, benedieo, malefado. 
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These compounds ue often written separately ; and the dative always 
depends not on fofu, benif and maU, but on the simple yerb. 

II. Verbs in the passive voice are sometimes followed by a dative of the 
agent, chiefly in the poets ; as, JVe^e cemitw ulli, Nor is he seen by any 
one. Virff. JVuUa tmdram andlta mihi neque vua sor^frwm. Id. But tbie 
agent after passives is usually in the ablative with a preposition. 
See §248. 

III. The participle in dus is followed by a dative of the 
agent; as, 

Semel omnibus ealcanda ett via letiy The way of death must onfte be 
trod by all. Hor. Adhibenda est nobis diligentia, We must use diligence. 
Cic. Vtstigin summ6rum hominum sibi tuenda esse dicit. Id. Doutuhtm 
est tibi ipsi. Id. Faciendum mihi pwUdviy ut respondirem. Id. 

Remark 1. The dative is sometimes wanting when the aeent is in- 
definite ; as, Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpdre sano. Juv. Hlc 
vincendum aut moriertdum, mUUeSf est. Liv. In such examples, tibif vo- 
bis, nobis, hominHbus, &c., may be supplied. 

Rf.m. 2. The participle in dus sometimes, though rarely, has, instead 
of the dative, an ablative with a or o^; as, Deas est venerandus a nobis. 
Cic. 

IV. Verbs signifying motion or tendency are followed by an 
accasatite with ad or in ; as, 

Ad templum PaUddis ibant. Virg. Ad prtetorem hominem traxU. Cic. 
Vergit ad deptemtriones. Css. In conspectum venire. Nep. 

So curro, duco, fero,festi7io,fugio, indino, lego, pergo, porta, pracipUOf 
provHro, tendo, to'lo, vado, verto. 

So likewise verbs of calling, exciting, &c. ; as, Eurum ad se voeat. 
Virg. Provoedsse ad pugnam. Cic. So anlmo, hortor, tndto, invito, la- 
cesso, stimido, suscito ; to which may be added attineo, conformo, pertineo^ 
and specto. 

But the dative is sometimes used afler these verbs ; as, Clamor it cwlo. 
Virg. Dum tibi litira mea veniant. Cic. Afler venio both constructions 
are used at the same time; as, Venit mihi in mentem. Cic. VcTut mihi 
in suspicionem. Nep. Eum venisse Grermftnis in amicitiam cognovirat, 
Ces. Propinquo (to approach) takes the dative only. 

^ 226. Est is followed by a dative denoting a posses- 
sor ; — ^the thing possessed being the subject of the verb. 

Est thus used may generally be translated by the verb to have with the 
dative as its subject ; as. Est mihi domi pater, 1 have a father at home. 
Virg. Sunt nobis mitia poma. We have mellow apples. Id. Gratid nobis 
opus est tud. We have need of your favor. Cic. Innocentiee plus vericuU 
qud.m honoris est. Sail. .SnnescisUmgasTe^nsessemanus? Ovia. The 
nrst and second persons of sum axe not thus construed. 

Remark. The dative is used with a similar sign^cation afler /or«, sup- 
pito, desum, and defit ; as, Pauper enim rum est, cm rerum suppUit usus. 
rLor. Si imhi cauda foret, cercopithicus eram. Mart. Defidt ars vobis. 
Ovid. Jfon def6re Arsacidis virtutem. Tac. Lac mihi non defit. Virg. 

^ 227. Sum, arid several other verbs, are followed by 
two datives, one of which denotes the object to which, 
the other the end for which, any thing is, or is done ; as, 
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Mihj maxinuB est carte, It is a rety great care to me. Cic. Spero nobis 
hanc conjunctUfnem yolupt&ti/or«, I hope that this union will brinjgr pleasure 
to us. Id. Matri jmeUam dono dedit. Ter. Fabio laudi datum est. Cic. 
Vitio id tibi vertunt. Plaat. Id tlbi honori kabetur. Cic. Maturdtdt col- 
legs venire auzilio. Liy. 

Remark 1. The verbs after which two datives occur, are sum^foref 
JiOf do J duco, habeoj relinquo, tribuo, verto; also curro, eo, mitto^nrojictscor, 
venio, appOnOy assigno, cedo, compdrOf pateo, suppedUOy and pernaps some 
others. 

Rem. 2. The dative of the end is often used after these verbs, without 
the dative of the object j as, Ezemplo est formica, The ant is (serves) for 
an example. Hor. Msentium bona diyiaui fuire. Liv. Reliqvit pign6n 
pvtamina. Plant. 

Rem. 3. The verb sum, with a dative of the end, may be variously 
rendered; as by the words brings, affords, serves, &c. The si^n/or 
is often omitted with this dative, especially after sum ; instead of it, as^ 
or some other particle, may at times be used ; as, Ignavia erit tibi mag- 
no dedecori, Cowardice will bring great disgrace to you. Cic. H<bc res 
est argumento ; This thing is an argument, or serves as an argument. Id. 
Universos curee habuit. Suet. Una res erat magno usui, .... was of great 
use. Lucil. Quod tibi magnopire cordi est, mihi vehementer displicet ; 
What is a great pleasure, an object of peculiar interest to you, &c. Id. 

Sometimes the worda Jit, able, ready ^ &c., must be supplied, /especially 
before a gerund or a gerundive ; as, Cum solvendo civitates non^essent, .... 
not able to pay. Cic. DitHtes, ^ inlri ierenAo essent. Liv. Qims re- 
stinguendo igmfaremt, Liv. Ra^ux ejus est vescendo. Plin. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the dative of the end, a nominative is sometimes 
used ; a8,^mor est ezitium pecOri (Virg.) ; or an accusative, with or with- 
out a preposition ; as, Se Achilli comitem esse datum dicit ad helium. Cic. 
Se Remis in client6lam dicdbant. Cas. 

Rem. 5. The dative of the object after sum, often seems rather to 
depend upon the dative of the end, than upon the verb ; as in the exam- 
ple Ego omnibus meis exitio fuiro (Cic), in which omnibus meis has the 
same relation to exitio that pecdri has to exitium in the above example 
from Virgil. For the use of the dative after a noun, see § 211, Rem. 5. 

Note 1. The dative is sometimes used after the infinitive, instead of 
the accusative, when a dative precedes, and the subject of the infinitive 
is omitted; as, Vobis necesse est fortibus esse viris. Liv. See §§205, 
Rem. 6, and 239, Rem. 1. 

Note 2. In such expressions as Est mihi nom^n Alexandro, Cut cog- 
nSmen Into addHtur, the proper name is put in the dative in apposition 
with that which precedes, instead of taking the case of nomen or cognih 
men. See § 204, Rem. 8. 
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<^ 228. Some particles are followed by the dative of the 
end or object ; as, 

1. Some adverbs clerived firom adjectives; as, Prar?«t^ castris. Very 
near to the camp. Cbbs. Congruenter natHLra, Agreeably to nature. Cic 
Propiiis stabulis armenta tenirent. Virg. Vitaque homlnum amici vivire 
Id. Bene mihi, bene vobis. Plant, ^o obviam; as, Mihi obviam venisti, 
Cic. 
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2. Certain prepositions, especially in comic writers ; as, Mihi clam est, 
It is unknown to me. Plant. CorUfa nobis. Id. But in such instances 
thej are rather used like adjectires. 

3. Certain interjections ; as, Hei mihi ! Ah me ! Virff. Va naH ! Wo 
is me ! Ter. Vtt victis ! Liv. Va te ! also occurs in Plautus. 

NoTK. The dative of the substantive pronouns seems sometimes re- 
dundant, or to affect tiie meaning but litUe *, as, Fur mihi m, .... in my 
opinion. Plaut. An Hie mihi libera cui mulier impirat ? Cic. Tongilium 
mihi eduxit. Id. Ubi nunc nobis deus ille magister? Virg. Ecce tibi 
SebOsusI Cic. Hem tibi taUrUum ar genii Pkilippleum est. rlaut. Sibi is 
sometimes subjoined to suus ; as, Suo BAiigladio huncjuglUo, Plant Sibi 
•uo tempdre. Cic. 



ACCUSATIVE. 
ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

^ 229. The object of an active verb is put in the 
accusative; as, 

Legdtos mittuntj They send ambassadors. Ces. Animus movet corpus^ 
The mind moves the body. Cic. Da vemam hanc, Grant this favor. Terl 
Eum imitati sunt, They imitated him. Cic. 

Remark 1. An active verb, with the accasative, often takes 
a genitive, dative, or ablative, to express some additional rela- 
tion ; as, 

Te canvinco amentiiB, I convict you of madness. Cic. Da locum melt* 
oribus, Give place to your betters. Ter. Solvit se Teueria luctu, Troy 
frees herself from gprief. Virg. See those cases respectively. 

Rem. 2. Such is the difference of idiom between the Latin and English 
languages, that many verbs which are considered active in one, are used 
as neuter in the otiier. Hence, in translating active Latin verbs, a prepo- 
sition must often be supplied in English) as, Ut me caveret, That he 
should beware of me. Cic. On the other hand, many verbs, which in 
Latin are neuter, and do not take an accusative, are rendered into English 
by active verbs. 

Rem. 3. The verb is sometimes omitted : — 

1. To avoid its repetition ; as, Eventum sendtus, qtiem (ec. dare) vide- 
lUturf dabit. Liv. 

2. Dico, and verbs of similar meaning, are often omitted ; as, Q^id 
multa ? quid ? JVe multa, sc. dicam. Quid (sc. de eo dicam) quod solus 
sociorum in disenmen vocdtur 7 Cic. 

Rem. 4. The accusative is often omitted : — 
1. When it is a reflexive pronoun ; as, J^ox pr<Bcipltaty sc. se. Virg. 
Turn prora avertit. Id. Eo lavOtum, sc. me. Hor. The reflexives are 
usually wanting after certain verbs; tLS^aboleo, abstineo, augeo, ceUro^ 
eontintuff dedino, decdquo^Jlecto, deflecto, incliru), lavo, laxo, moveo, muto^ 
prcBcipUo, rewttltOf mo, turbo, verto, deverto, reverto ; and more rarely after 
moveo, converto, and many otiiers. 

9. WbeQ it is something indefinite, or easily supplied ; as, Ego, a4 
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fttof seribam, neteio, sc. hUras. Cio. De pio §t tecum tgi lUUgenterf ei 
scripsiadte. Id. BeiU fecit SiUtts. Id. 

Rem. 5. An infinitive, or one or more clauses may supply 
the place of the accusative ; as. 

Da nUhi failure. Hor. Reddes dulee loqui, reddea ridere decorum. Id. 
Cupio me ease clementem. Cic. ^tkeniensea staiuerunt ut naves oonscen- 
ddrent. Id. Vereor ne a doctis reprehendar. Id. Sometimes both con- 
structions are united ; as, Dt iram misera-ntur indnem ambOrum, et tantos 
mortalibus esse labdres. Virg. 

In such constructions, the subject of the clause is sometimes put in the 
accusative as the object of the verb ; as, J^dsti Marcellum, qudm tardus sit, 
for Jfdsti quitm tardus sit Marcellus. Cic. Ilium, ut vivaty optavt. Ter. 
Rem frumentariam, ut satis cofpmdd^ supportdri posset f tim£re dicebant. 
Css. 

Rem. 6. The impersonal verbs miseret, pcRtntet, pudetf 
tadetf and piget, likewise miserescit, miseretur, and perttBsnm 
est, are followed by an accusative of the person exercising the 
feeling ; as, 

Edrum nos misiret. We pity them. Cic. See § 215, (1.) Vefltum est 
also occurs with such an accusative ; Quos non est veritum. Cic. 

Rem. 7. Juvat, delectat, fallit, fugit, and prtsterit, also, 
are followed by an accusative of the person ; as, 

Te hildri aidmo esse vaiM me juvat, That you are in good spirits delights 
me. Cic. Fugit me ad te scriJbire. Cic. mud altirum qud,m sit dijlu^e, 
non te Jugit, nee verd CmeSnem fefellit. Id. 

For mea, tua, sua^ nostra, vestra, after refert and interestf see § 219, 
Rem. 1. 

For the accusative by attraction, instead of the nominative, see S 206, 
(6,) (6.) 

^ 230* Verbs signifying to name or call, to choose, render 
or constitute, to esteem or reckon, are followed by two accusa- 
tives denoting the same person or thing ; as, 

Urbem ex ^jitidehi patris nomine Antiochiam vocdvit, He called the city 
Antioch, &,c. Just. Me consiilem /ece^i^. Cic. Sulpicium accusatdrem 
svum numerdbatf non competitorem. Id. Cum vos testes habeam. Nep. 

For the verbs included in this rule, see § 210, Rem. 3, (3.) 

Remark 1. After verbs signifying to esteem or reckon, one of the ac- 
isusatives is often the subject, and the other the predicate, of esse express- 
ed or understood ; as, JVe me existimdris ad manendum esse propensiorem. 
Cic. Hum 9,viTuia possUmiis eiistimdre. Id. Merc uri um o?nneum in ven- 
t6rem artium ferunt ; hunc vidrum atque itinHrum ducem arbitrantur, 
Css. 

Rem. 2. Many other verbs, besides their proper accusative, take a 
second, denoting a purpose, time, character, &c.; as, Talem se impenioTem 
pradfuit, He showed himself such a commander. Nep. Q^uare ejus fugoi 
Gomitem me adjungirem. Cic. Homlnum, opinio socium me ascrlbit tuis 
laudlb-as. Id. Prasta te eum qui mihi es cognttus. Cic. Filiam tuam 
nUhi uxdrem posco. Plant. Petit hane Satumia munus. Ovid. Such con 
structions may often be referred to apposition, or to an ellipsis of esse. 
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^231. Verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, 
and ceh (to conceal), are followed by two accusatives, one 
of a person, the other of a thing; as, 

Roeo te nummos, I ask yon for money. Mart. Posce deos yeniam, 
Ask favor of the gods/ Virff. Quum legent yuis muslcam docuirit £pa- 
muiondam, When they shall read who taught Epaminondas music. Nep. 
Antig6nu3 iter omnes edatf Antigonus conceals his route from all. Id. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the verbs of asking and demanding, 
flagitOy efflagito, obsecro^ oro, exOro^ percontOTj posco, reposcOf postiUOf 
precoT, depricoTf rogOy and interrdgo ; of teaching, doceo, eaoceOj dedoceo, 
and erudiOy which last has two accusatives only in the poets. Cingo 
occurs once with two accusatives : Arma Tribunitium cingire digna latus. 
Mart. * ^ 

Rem. 2. Instead of the accusative of a person, verbs of asking and 
demanding oflen take the ablative with oi or ex; as, Non debibam abs te 
ktu lUiras poscire. Cic Venmm orimta i!b ipso. Virg. Istud voUbam 
ex te percontdri. Plant. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative of a thing, the ablative with de is 
also used after many of the above verbs ; as, Sic ego te eisdem de rebus 
interrdgem. Cic. De itin£re hostium sendtum eddcet. Sail. Bassus noster 
me de hoc libro celdvit. Cic. Sometimes also a dependent clause. 

Rem. 4. Some verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, are not fol- 
lowed by two accusatives ; as, exlgo, petOj qucero, scitor, sciscUoVy which 
take an ablative of the person with a preposition ; imbuoj institvx), instmo, 
&c., which are sometimes used with the ablative of the thing, generally 
without a preposition, and are sometimes otherwise construed. 

Rem. 5. Many other active verbs with the accusative of a 
person, sometimes take an accusative of nihilj of the neuter 
pronouns hoc, id, quid, &c., or of adjectives of quantity ; as, 

Fabins ea me monuit, Fabius reminded me of those things. Cic. JVbn 
quo me alt quid juvdre posses. Id. Pauca pro tempdre mtiUes kortdtus. 
Sail. Id adjuta me. Ter. J^ec te id consmo. Cic. Consulo and moneo 
are also found with a noun denoting the thing in the accusative ; as. Con- 
sHUam /lanc rem amicos. Plant. Earn rem nos locus admonuU. Sail. 

A preposition may often be understood before the above neuter accu- 
satives. See § 235, Rem. 5. 

By a similar construction, genus is sometimes used in the accusative, 
instead of the genitive ; as, Sets me oratiOnes, aut allquid id genus scri 
hire, Cic. JVuIlas hoc genus vigilias vigildrunt. Gell. So Omnes mulie- 
bre secus. Suet. 

^ 232* (1.) Some neuter verbs are followed by an accu- 
sative of kmdred signification to their own ; as, 

Attorn vtv^re, To live a life. Plant. Furerefurorem. Virg. Jstampug' 
nam pugTkoho. Plant. Pugndre mrcdia. Hor. Lusum insolentem ludire. 
Id. Si non servitntem serviat. Plant. Queror haudfadiles questus. Stat. 
Jurdvi verissimum jusjurandum. Cic. Igndtas jubet ire vias. Val. Flacc. 
Ut suum gaudium gauderemus. Ccel. ad Cic. Projicisci magnum iter. 
Cic. / 

(2.) Verbs commonly neuter are sometimes used in an active 
sense, and are therefore followed by an accusative. Neuter verbs 
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«re also sometimes followed by an accusative, depending on a 
preposition understood. The following are examples of both 
constructions : — 

With 'oleo and sapio, and their compounds, redoleOf resipio ;-^Olet un- 

Sienta, He smells of perfumes. Ter. OratiOnes redoletUes antiquitatem. 
ic. MsUa herbam earn si^iMnty The honey tastes of that herb. Plin. 
Uwt picem resipiens. Id. So Sitio honores. Cic. JVec vox homlnem 
sonat. Yirg. Suddre melia. Id. Morientem nomine damat. Id. Quis 
pauperiem crepat? Hor. Omnes una manet iwx. Id. Ingrdti animi 
crimen horreo. Cic. Ego meas queror fortanas. Plaut. Pastdrem, saUd- 
ret uti Cyclopa, rogdbat, Hor. So the passive ; JVunc agrestem Cjclopa 
movitur. Id. Jium id lacr^mat virgo ? Does the maid weep on that ac- 
count ? Ter. Quicquid dellrant reges, plectuntur Achlti. Hor. Nee tu id 
indignari posses. Li v. Quod duHtas ne feciris. Plin. Nihil Idboro. Cic. 
Cor^don ardibat Alexin. Yirg. Stygias jurat^rmts undas. Ovid. Mitii' 
gat iBquor. Yirg. CurHmus sequor. Id. Pascuntwr sylvas. Id. MuUa 
alia peccat. Cic. Exsequias ite /re-enter. Ovid. Deven€re locos. Yirg. 

Accusatives are found in like manner afler amMdOy caUco^ doleo, equlto, 
gaudeoy gevno, lateo, latrOf mUo, paUeo, pereOfdepereOj procedo, sibilOf tremo, 
trenldo, vado^ vemo, &c. 

In the above and similar examples, the prepositions oh^ propter, per, ad, 
&c., may often be supplied. This construction of neuter verbs is most 
common with the neuter accusatives id, quid, aliquid, quicquid, nihil, idem, 
Ulud, tantum, quantum, muUa, pauca, alia, ceUra, and omnia. 

^ 233* Many verbs are followed by an accusative depend- 
ing upon a preposition -with which they are compounded. 

(1.) Active verbs compounded with trans have two accusatives, one de- 
pending upon the verb, the other upon the preposition ; as, Omnem equi- 
tdtunt pontem transdiuitf He leads ail the cavalry over the bridge. Usbs. 
Hellespontum copias trajeeit. Nep. 

So Ponhis scopQlos superjdcit undam. Yirg. So, also, adverto and 
in^Uco with anlmum; as. Id anlmum advertit, Cees. Id quod animum 
ijiduxgrat pau'isper non tenuit. Cic. So, also, injicio in Plautus — Ego te 
tnanum injieiam. 

(2.y Some other active verbs take an accusative in the passive voice 
depending upon their prepositions ; as, Magicas accingier artes, To be 
prepared for magic arts. Yirg. Classis drcumvehUur arcem. Liv. Yec- 
tem circumjectus fuisset. Cic. Locum prcetcrvectus sum, Cic. 

But afler most active verbs compounded with prepositions which take 
an accusative, the preposition is repeated ; as, Casar se ad neminem ad- 
JuHxit (Cic.) ; or a dative is used ; as, Hie dies me valdd Crasso adjunxit. 
Id. See § 224. 

(3.) Many neuter verbs take an accusative when compounded with pre- 
positionB which govern an accusative, but these sometimes become active; 
aa, GerUes qtue mare Ulud adjcLcent, The nations which border upon that 
sea. Nep. Obequitdre tigmen. Curt. Inceduntmastos locoa. Tac. Tran- 
silui flammas. Ovid. Succedire tecta. Cic. Ludorum diibus, qui coeniti- 
dnezn intervenirant. Tac. Adire provinciam. Suet. CavecU ne prcelium 
ineat. Cic. Naves pardtas invinit. Caes. TngrSdi iter pedHbus. Cic. 
Epicuri horti quos mx)dd preeteribdmus. Id. LeOnes subiere jugum. Yirg 
Fama tMoMtur aures. Id. All6quor te. Id. 

18 
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KxMARx 1. Some neuter rerbs compoimded with preporitions wBieh 
foke an ablative after them, are at times followed by an aecuBative ; as, 
Neminem eonvini, I met with no one. Cic. Qui societatem coUris. Idt 
Aversari honores. Orid. EvadUmu ceUr ripam. Virg. ExeetUre numS- 
mm. Tac. Exire limen. Ter. Tibar prtgfluuiU aqua. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The piepoBition is often repeated after the rerb, or s difierenf 
•ne is used ; as. In Galliam hndsit Amiomna. Cic. Ad me adire mufsdmn 
memini. Id. JVe in seniltam aeeedirem. Cic. Regina ad templum t»- 
eessii. Virg. Juxta genitOrem attai Lavinia, Id. 

Note. Some verbal nouns and yerbal adjeetires in bundus are follow- 
ed by an accusative like the verbs £rom which they are derived ; as, Quid 
tibi hue receptio adte est meum virum? Wherefore do you receive my hu»- 
band hither to you ? Plant. Quid Hbi banc aditio est ? Id. VitafunSta 
castra. Liv. 

^ 234* I. When the active voice take9 an accusative both . 
of a person and thing, the passive retains the latter ; as, 

Rogdtus est sententiam, He was asked his opinion. Liv. Interrogdtus 
eausam. Tac. Seggtes aliment&^e debita dives poscebdtur humus. Ovid. 
Motus dociri gaudet lanleos matHra virgo. Hor. Onines belli artes edoctus, 
Liv. Jfosne hoc celatos tarn diu f Ter. Multa in extis manemur. Cic. 

Note. As the object of the active voice becomes the subject of the 
passive, the passive is not followed by an accusative of the object. 

In other respects, the government of the active and passive voices is, in 
general, the same. 

Rekarm I. Induo and extM>, though they do not take two accusatives in 
the active voice, are sometimes followed by an accusative of the thing is 
the passive > as, InduUur atras vestes, She puts on sable garments. Ovid. 
Thoraca indntus. Virg. Exuta est Roma senectam. Mart. So cingOy 
which occurs once in the active voice with two accusatives ; as, ImtUle 
ferrum eingitur. Virg. See § 231, Rem. I. 

Rem. 2. The future passive participle in the neuter gender with estf is 
sometimes, though rarely, followed by an accusative ; as, Multa Tunns 
rebus quum sit agendum. Lucr. 

II. An adjective, verb, and participle, are sometimes followed 
by an accusative denoting the part to which their signification 
relates ,' as, 

Jfudus membra. Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os humeros^e deo simtUs, 
Id. Micat auribus et tremit artus. Id. Cetera parce puer bdlo. Id. Sib- 
ila colla tumentem,. Id. Expleri mentem nequit. Id. Picti scuta Labid. 
Id. Fr actus membra. Hor. Mcaimam partem lacte vivunt. Cies. 

This construction, which is probably of Greek origin, is usually called 
Synecdoche. It is chiefly used by the poets: the accusative seems to de- 
pend on a preposition understood. 

III. Some neuter verbs which are followed by an accusa- 
tive, are used in the passive voice, the accusative becoming the 
subject, according to the general rule of active verbs ; as, 

Tertia vitHtur atas. Ovid. BeUum mUitabftur. Hor. Dormitur kiems. 
Mart. Mtdta peceaniur. Cic. Adltur Gnossius Minos. Sen. JfeabtnMet- 
bus circumsisteretur. Ces. Hostes invddi posse. Sail. Campus chitur 
sgud. Ovid. Plures ineuntur gratia. Cic, 
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ACCUSATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS, 

§ 236. (1.) Twenty-six prepositions are followed by 
llie accusative. 

These are ad^ adversus or adversum, ante, apud, circa or 
circurUf circiter, cis or citra, contra, erga, extra^ i^fra, inter^ 
intra, juxta, oh, penes, per, pone, post, prater, prope, propter, 
secundum, supra, trans, ultra; as, 

^d templum, To the temple. Virg. Adversus hostts, Against the enemy. 
Liv. Cis Rhenumf Thia Bide ihe Rhine. Cess. Intramuros. Cic. Penes 
reges. Just. Propter aqum rivum. Virg. Inter agendum. Id. Ante do- 
mandum. Id. 

Remark 1. Cis is ^nerallj used with names of places; dtra also 
• with other words; as, Ct^Taierum. Cic. CisPculum. Liv, Citra Veliam. 
Cic. Tela kostium citra. Tac. 

Rem. 2. Inter j signifying between^ applies to two accusatives jointly, 
and sometimes to a plural accusative alone ; as, Inter me et ScipiOnem, 
Cic. Inter natos et parentes. Id. IrUer nos. Id. 

(2.) In and sub, demoting ^encfency, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; denoting situation, ihey are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Via ducit in urbem, The way conducts into the city. Virg. JiToster in 
te amor. Cic. Exerdltus sub jueum missus est, The army was sent under 
the voke. Cabs. Magna mei suB terras ibit imdgo. Virg. Medid in urbe, 
In the midst of the city. Ovid. In his fiUt Ariovistus. Gsbs. Bella svb 
lUdcis mcenlbus gerire, To wage war under the Trojan walls. Ovid. 
Stib nocte silenti, Virg. 

The most common significations of in, with the accusative, are, irdo, 
toioards, untU, for, against, — with the ablative, in, upon, among. In some 
instances, in and ^, denoting tendency, are followed by the ablative, and, 
denoting situation, by the accusative ; as. In conspectu meo audet venire, 
Vhted.J^ati6nes qua m amicitiam popvU Romdni, ditionem^e essent. Id. 
Sub jugo dictator hostes misit. Liv. Hostes sub montem consedisse. Cees. 

In and sub, in different significations, denoting neither tendency nor 
situation, are followed sometimes by the accusative, and sometimes by 
the ablative ; as, Amor crcscit in horas. Ovid. Hostifem in modum. Cic. 
Quod in bono servo did posset. Id. Sub ed conditidne. Ter. Sub pcend. 
mortis. Suet 

In expressions relating to time, sub, denoting at or in, usually takes the 
ablative ; denoting near, about, either the accusative or ablative ; as, Sub 
tempore, At the time. Lucan. Sub lucem (Virg.), Sub luce (Liv.), 
^About daybreak. 

(3.) Super is commonly followed by the accusative ; but when 
it signifies either on or concerning, it takes the ablative ; as, 

Super labentem culmina tecti. Gliding over the top of the house. Virg. 
Super teniro prostemit gramine corpus, He stretches his body on the ten- 
der ^rass. Id. MuUa super Pri&mo rogitans super Hectfire multa, .... oon- 
cemmg Priam, &c. Id. The compound desiiner is found with the 
accusative, and insuper with the accusative and ablative. 

(4.) Subter generally takes the accusative, but sometimes 
the ablative ; as, 

SubUr terras Under the earth. Liv. Subter densd testudlne. Virg. 
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(5.) Clam is followed either by the accusative or ablatire ; 
as, 

Clam vos, Without your knowledge. Clc. Clam patre. Ter. Clam 
ako occurs with a genitive — Clam patris (Ter.) ; and even with a dative 
— Mihi clam est. Plaut. 

Rem. 3. The adverbs versus and ustpie are sometimes used with an 
accusative, which depends on a preposition understood; as, Brundusium 
versus. Cic. Termlnos usque LibycB. Just. Usque Ennam prqfecti. Cic 
Versus is always placed afler the accusative. 

Rkm. 4. Prepositions are often used without a noun depending upon 
them, but such noun may UHually be supplied by the mind ; as, MuUis 
post annis, i. e. post id tempus. Cic. Circum ConcordiiB, sc. adem. 
Sail. 

Rem. 5. The accusative, in many constructions, is supposed to depend 
on a preposition understood. The preposition cannot, nowever, always 
be properly expressed, in such instances ; nor is it easy, in every case, to 
say what preposition should be supplied. For the accusative without a 
preposition alter neuter verbs, see ^ 232. For the case of synecdoche, see 
§234, II. The following examples may here be added : — Homo id (Btalis. 
Cic. Quid tibi atatis videor ? Flaut. Profectus est id tempOris. Cic. 
lUud kara. Suet. Devenire locos. Virg. Propior montem. Sail. Praz- 
imd Fompeium sedebam. Cic. A te bis tervt summum Utiras accipi. Id. 
Idne estis auctOres mihi ? Ter. Vix equldem ausim aMrmdre quod quidam 
auctOres sura. Liv. In most of these, ad may be understood. 
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<^ 236. Nouns denoting duration of time, or extent of 
sftace, are put, after other nouns and verbs, in the accusa- 
tive, and sometimes after verbs in tbe ablative ; as, 

Vixi annos trigintay I have lived thirty years. Decrevirunt interco' 
larium quinque et quadraginta dies longum, They decreed an intercalary 
month forty-five cuiys long. Cic. Annos natus viginti septem, Twenty- 
seven years old. Id. Dies totos de virtfite disslrunt. Id. Duces mii und 
cum Sertorio omnes annos fuirant. Cbbs. Biduum LaodicitB fiii. Cic. 
Te jam annum audientem Cratippum,. Id. Duos fossas quindf.cim pedes 
lotas perduxity He extended two ditches fifteen feet broad. Cgbs. Chm 
abessem ah Amdno iter unius diei. Cic. Tres pateat ctsli spativm non 
amplius ulnas. Virg. A portu stadia centum et viginti processimus. Cic. 
Vixit annis viginti novem, imperdvit triennio. Suet. JEsculapii templum 
quinque millibus passuum distans. Liv. Ventidius hidvi spatio abest 
ab eo. Cic. 

Remark 1. Nouns denoting time or space, used to limit other nouna, 
are often put in the genitive or ablative. See § 211, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 2. A term of time not yet completed, may be expressed by an 
ordinal number ; as, Jfos vicesTmum jam diem pattmur kebesdre aciefm 
horum auctoritdtis. Cic. Punico bello duodecimum annum Italia urebd^ 
tur. Liv. 

Rem. 3. The accusative or ablative of space b sometimes omitted, 
while a genitive depending on it remains ; aa, Castra qua abirant bldui, 
sc. spatium or spaiio. Cie. 
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ltx)i. 4. To denote a place by its distance from another, the ablative ia 
commonly used ; as, Milllbus passuum sex a CiBsdria castria eonsfdU. Ces; 

For ahhmef with the accusative, see § 253, Rem. 2. For the ablative 
denoting difierence of time or space, see 9 256, Rem. 16. 

Rem. 5. A preposition is sometimes expressed before an accusative of 
time or space, but it j^nerally modifies the meaning ; as, QtMm per decern 
annoe a&lfi»ii«,....durmg ten years. Gic. Qiue inter decan annos facta 
matt. Id. Suleum in ^uatuor pedes longum cumfeciris. Colum. 

ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE. 

<^ 237. After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of the town in which the motion ends is put in the 
accusative without a preposition ; as, 

Regidus Carthaglnem rediit, Regulus returned to Carthage. Gic. 
Capuam flectU iter, He turns his course to Capua. Liv. Cwpumx'ua 
Romam prafieiseitur. Sail. Romam erat mcnacUvm. Cic. Messftnam 
liaras dedU. Id. 

RxMARX 1. The accusative, in like manner, is used after iter with 
jicm, kabeoy &c. ; as. Iter est vaki Lanuvium. Cfic. C^tsdrem iter habere 
Capuam. Id. 

Rem. 2. The preposition to be supplied is tn, denoting iiUo, which la 
sometimes ezpressecT ; as. In EphSsum abU. Plaut. Ad, when expressed 
before the name of a town, denotes not into, but to or near ; as, Obsot ad 
Genfivam peroinit. Goes. Cum ego ad Heracleam aecedirem. Gic. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative, a dative is sometimes, though rare- 
ly, used ) as, Garthagf ni nuncios miUam» Hor. 

Rem. 4. Domus in both numbers, and rus in the singular, 
are put in the accusative, like names of towns ; as, 

Ite domum, Gk> home. Virg. OoUi domosabiirant. Liv. Rus ibo. Ter. 

When domus is limited by a genitive, or a possessive adiective pronoun, 
it sometimes takes a preposition : with other adjectives, the preposition is 
generally expressed ; as, JWm vntroCo in nostram domum. Plaut. Venisse 
m domum Lecce. Cic. Ad eam domum profecti sunt. Id. In domos 
supgras scandire cura fuit. Ovid. 

Domus is sometimes used in the accusative after a verbal noun ; as, 
Domum reditionis spe sublatd. Ctes. So; ReditusKomam. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Before all other names of places in which the motion ends, 
except those of towns, and domus and rus, the preposition is commonly 
used; as, Ex Asid transis in Europain. Curt. Te in Epirum venisse 
gaudeo. Cic. But it is sometimes omitted ; as, Inde Sardiniam cum 
dasse venit. Cic. Italiam Lavindque venit litdra. Virg. Kavigare 
iEgyptum pergit. liv. Rapidum veniimus Oaxen. Virg. The names of 
nations are used in the same manner ; as, J^octe ad Nervios pervenirunt . 
Ces. M}s ibtmus Afros. Virg. So insCLlas rubri maris natHgant. Plin. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADVERBS AND INTERJEC- 
TIONS. 
^ 23S« 1. The adverbs pridie znd postridie are often followed 
by the accusative ; as, Pridie sum diem. The day before that day. Cic 
Fridie Idus. Id. Postridie ludos. Id. Poetridie Calendas, Liv. 

18 ♦ 
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The accuBatire, in suck examples, depends <m ante or post undei^stood. 

For the genitive after pridie and postridie, see § 212, Rem. 4, Note C. 

The adverb bmi is sometimes followed by the accusative In forms of 
drinking health ; as, FropinOf ben^ vos, benk bob, henl te, bent me, beni. 
nostram Stephanium. Plant. Btnit Messjllam. Tibull. 

2. The interjections en, ecce, O, heu, and pra, are sometimea 
followed by the accusative ; as, 

En quatuor aras! ecct duas Wn Daphni! Behold four altars ! lo, two 
for thee, Daphnis ! Virg. Eccum ! eecos ! eccU.'um / for ecce eum i ecce cos ! 
ecee ilium ! Plant. O prtBcldrum cust^dem / Cic. Heu me mfdlcem, ! Ter. 
Fro Deum hominumque fidem ! Cic. 

So also ah, eheuj and hem; as, ^k me me ! Catull. Eheu me misinemf 
Ter. Hemastutias/ Id. 

The accusative is also used in exclamations without an interjection ', 
n.B J Misir am me ! Tei. Homlnem gravem et civem egregium ! Cic. 

SUB J EOT- ACCUSATIVE. 

'J 239. The subject of the infinitive mood is put in 
the accusative ; as, 

Moleste Pompeium id ferre constdbatj That Pompey took that ill, was 
evident. Cie. Eos hoc nomine appelldrifas est. Id. Miror te ad me nihil 
scribercj I wonder that you do not write to me. Cn. Mag. in Cic. Cam- 
IH}B jubet esse palentes. Virg. 

Remark 1. The subject of the infinitive is omitted when it pre* 
cedes in the genitive or dative case ; as, Est adolescentis majdres natu 
vereri, sc. eum. Cic. Doctoris intelligentis est natUrd sud duce utentem 
sic instituire. Id. Expidit bonus esse vobis, sc. vos. Ter. Armdri Vol' 
scorum edice maniplis. Virg. 

Rem. 2. A substantive pronoun is alsd sometimes omitted before the 
infinitive, when it is the subject of the preceding verb; as, PoUicitus sum 
stucfpturum (esse), sc. me, I promisea (that I) would undertake. Ter. 
Sed reddere posse negdbatj sc. se. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive is often omitted, when it is a 
general indefinite word for person or thing ] as, Est aluid iracundum esse, 
4liud iratum, sc. homlnem. Cic. 

The subject-accusative, like the nominative, is often wanting. See 8 209, 
Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive may be an infinitive or a clause.* 
See § 201, IV. 

For the verbs after which the subject-accusative with the infinitive is 
jsed, see § 272. For the accusative in the predicate after infinitives neu- 
ter and nassive, see § 210. 



VOCATIVf:. 

'^ 240. The vocative is used, either with or without 
An interjection, in addressing a person or thing. 

The interjections O, Acii, and pro, also ah, au, ehem, eheu^ 
eho, ehodum, e/a, hem, heus, hui, to, ohe, and vc^, are often 
followed by the vocative ; as, 

O formsse puer ! O beautiful boy ! Virg. Heu virgo ! Id. Pro 8anct€ 
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Juptterf Cic. M vWgo it^lix/ Yirg, Heus Syre/ Ter. Ohe Uhdltf 
Mart 

The Tocative is sometimes omitted, while a ^nitive depending upon it 
remains; as, O nusirtB sortis I sc. homines. Lucan. 

NoTX. The vocatiye forms no part of a proposition, but serves to 
designate the person to whom a proposition is Mdressed. 



ABLATIVE. 
ABLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

^241. Eleven prepositions are followed by the abla- 
tive. 

These are a, ab, or dbs ; absque^ corctm, cum, de, e or ex, 
palam, prtB, pro, sine, tenus ; as, 

Ah iUo temp9re. From that time. Liv. A scribendOf From writing. Cic. 
Cum exarOtu, With the army. Sail. Certis de caiuisy For certain 
reasons. Cic. Ez fugd. From flight. Id. Palam popiUo. Liv. Sine 
labore. Cic. CapiUo tenus. Vug. 

For in, sub, super, subter, and dam, with the ablative, see § 235, (2,) &c. 

Remark 1. Tenus is always placed after its case. It sometimes takes 
the genitive, chiefly the genitive plural. See § 221, III. 

Rem. 2. The adverbs procul and simul are sometimes used with an ab« 
lative, which depends on a preposition understood ; as, Procul mari, bc. a/ 
Far from the sea. Liv. Simul nobis habiteU, sc. cum. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Some of the above prepositions, like those which are follow- 
ed by the accusative, are occasionally used without a noun expressed ; as, 
Ciim coram sumus. Cic. Cum fratre an sine. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative is often used without a preposition, where, in 
English, a preposition must be supplied. This occurs especially in poetry. 
In some such cases, a preposition may properly be introducea in Latin ; 
in others, the idiom of that language does not permit it. 

^ 242* Many verbs compounded with a, ah, abs, de, e, ex, 
and super, are followed by an ablative depending upon the prep- 
osition ; as, 

Messe urbe, To be absent from the city. Cic. Mire sedlbus, To .depart 
from their habitations. Tac. Ut se mafedictis non absHneuTit. Cic. De- 
trUdunt naves scopfUo, They push the ships from the rock. Virg. Mivi 
egressus est. Nep. Excedire finlhus. Liv. C<Bsar prcdio supersedere 
statuit. Ctes. 

Remark 1. The preposition is often repeated, or a different one is 
used ; as, Detrahire de tud famd nunquam co^dvi. Cic. £z ocOlis abi- 
erunt. Liv. Exlre a putrid. Cic. Exlre de vUd. Id. 

Rem. 2. These 'Compound verbs are often used without a noun ; but, 
in many cases, it may be supplied by the mind ; as, Equltes degressi aa 
pedes, sc. equis. Liv. Abire ad Decs, sc. vitd. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs compounded with ah, de, and ez, instead of the 
ablative, are sometimes followed by the dative. See § 224, Rem. 1 and 
2. Some compounds, also, of neuter verbs, occur with the accusative. 
See § 233, Rem. 1. 
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ABLATIVE AFTER CERTAIN NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 
AND VERBS. 

^ 243. Opus and tuus^ signifying needf are usually 
limited by the ablative ; as, 

AuctoriUte tud nobis amis est, We need your authority. Cic. JVtmc 
anlmis opus nunc pectdre^rfiio. Virff. Jfaves, quibus procansdli usus noH 
esset; Snips, for wnich the proconsul had no occasion. Cic. JVunc yirlbuB 
usuSf nunc manTbus rapidis. Virg. 

Remark 1. Opus and usus are sometimes followed by the ablative of a 
perfect participle ; as, /to facto et maturato opus esse. That there was 
need of so doin^ and of hastening. LiT. Usvs facto est wihi. Ter. After 
opu«^ a noun is sometimes expressed witii the participle ; as, Opus JuU 
Hirtio convento (Cic.) ; Opus sibi esse domino ejus invento (Liv.) ; — or a 
supine is used ; as, Ita dictu opus est, Ter. 

For the genitive and accusative after opus and usuSf see § 211, Rem. 11. 

Rem. 2. Opus and usus^ signifjring need, are only used with the verb 
sum. Opus is sometimes the subject, and sometimes the predicate, of that 
verb ; usus the subject only. Opus is rarely followed by an ift>Iative, ex* 
cept when it is the subject of the verb. The thing needed may, in gene- 
ral, be put either in the nominative or the ablative ; as. Dux nobis opus 
est (Cic), or Duce nobis opus est. The former construction is most 
common with neuter adjectives and pronouns, and is always used with 
those which denote quantity, as tantum, quantum, plus, &«. ; as. Quod 
non opus est, asse carum est. Cato apud Sen. 

For the ablative of character, quality, &c., limiting a noun, see § 211, 
Rem. 6. 

<^ 244. Dignus, indignus, contentiu, pradituSy and /re- 
ttis, are followed by the ^lative ; as, 

Dignus laude, Worthy of praise. Hor. Vox popuU majestlte indigna, 
A speech unworthy of the diflpity of the people. Cees. Bestite eo con- 
tenttB non qwerunt ampUus. Ctc. Homo scelfire praditus. Id. Pleriqiu 
iagemofreti. Id. 

Remark 1. The adverb dimif like dignus^ takes the ablative after it ; 
as, Peceat uter nostrdm cruce dignius. Hor. 

Rem. 2. Dignus and indi^nus are sometimes followed by the genitive ; 
as, Susdipe cogitationem digmsAmam tua virtatis. Cic. Indignus avonun. 
Virg. 

Instead of an ablative, they often take an infinitive, or a subjunctive 
clause, with qui or ut ; as, Erat dignus am&ri. Virg. Dignus qui unp^ret. 
Cic. J^on sum dignus, ut figam palum in pariStem. Plant. 

<^ 246. I. Utor, fmor, fungor, potior^ vescoTy and dig^ 
nor, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

His voclbus usa est, She used these words. Virg. Frui voluptate. To 
enjoy pleasure. Cic. Fungitur ofiicio. He performs his duty. Id. OppTdo 
pottti sunt. Liv. VescUur aur&. Virg. Me dignar honore. Id. Homines 
nonore dignantur. Cic. 

So the compounds abator, and rarely deHtor, petfruor, defungor, and 
perfungor. 

Remark 1. The above verbs, except dignor, instead of an ablative, 
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sometimes take an accusative ; as, Quam rem medici utuntur. Varr. In- 
gesumnfrui. Ter. Datdmes militdre mnnvuifungens. Nep. Gentem ail- 
quam urbem nosiram potitHram ptUern. Cic. Sacras lauros vescar. TibuU. 
Potior is, also, found with the genitive. (See § 220, 4.) Dignar is used 
both as active and passive. 

II. LcBtor, gaudeo, glorior, jacto, nitor, sto,Jido\ conftdo, 
muto, misceo, epulor, vivo, assuesco, and consto (to consist of), 
are often followed by the ablative without a preposition ; as, 

LatoT tuA dignitate, I rejoice in your dignity. Cic. Gaudt tuo bono. Id. 
Sud yicU}T'\^ gloridri. Ces. Jaetat avipphciolevando. Cic. JVVti tequitate. 
Id. CensOris opinione slandum non putdvit. Id. Fidirt cursu. .Ovid. 
Corpdris firmitate eonjidire. Cic. Uvam mutut strigili. Hor. Genus 
pugacB quo assuevirant. Liv. Quidquid auro et argento constdret. Suet. 

Remark 1. Gaudeo is sometimes followed by the accusative ; as. Go- 
tisos homines suum dolorem. Cic. See § 2312, (2.) Fido, cotrf'ldoy and 
assuesco, oflen take the dative. See § 223, Rem. 2, 

Rem. 2. When a preposition is expressed after the above verbs, la^r 
and gaudeo usually take de; glorior and jacto, de or in; nitor, sto, fido 
and cortfldu, in; assuesco, in or ad;misceo, cic/ii;and consto, ex. 

III, The ablative without a preposition is used after sum, to 
denote the situation or circumstances of the subject of the 
verb ; as, 

Tamen magno timore sum, Tet I am in great fear. Cic. Quantofuirim 
dolore meministi. Id. Maximo honore oervius TuUius erat. Liv. Ut 
meliore simus loco, ne optandum quidem est. Cic* 

But the preposition in is oilen used before such ablatives, especially if 
an adjective or pronoun is not joined with them ; as, Sum in ezpectatione 
omnium rerum. Cic. Etsi erdmus in magnd spe. Id. 

^ £46. Perfect participles denoting origin are often 
followed by the ablative of the source, witAput a prepo- 
sition. \ 

Such are natus, progndtus, satus, creatus, cretus, editus, genltus, generd- 
tus, ortus ; to which may be added oriundus. 

Thus, /fate ded ! O son of a goddess ! Virg. Tantdlo progndtus^ De- 
scended from Tantalus. Cic. 5a<u«JVereI</e, Sprung from a Nereid. Ovid. 
Creatus rege. Id. AUan&re creti. Virg. Edtte reglbus. Hor. Diis gen- 
Ite. Virg. Argollco generdtus Alemdne. Ovid. Ortus nvUis majoribus. 
Hor. Ccdesti semlne oriundi. Lucr. 

Remark 1. The preposition is also rarely omitted after nascor; as, Ut 
patre certo nascerire. Cic. So, Fortes creantur fortlbus. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The prepositions a or ab, de, or ez, are oft^n expressed afler 
these participles, especially in prose. 
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<^ 247. Nouns denoting the cause, manner, means, 
and instrument, after adjectives and verbs, are put in the 
ablative without a preposition ; as, 
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Jhdmitt mgtr aTaritiA, A mind diaeaaed through ararice. Sail. PaUere 
metu, To be pale through fear. Oyid. Quod acTiti^ tempdris non capi 

poUrai. Sail. Omnib^ modis miser sum, I am eyery way miserable. Ter. 

oilentio a»ditu9 est. He was heard in silence. Cic. Lento gradu procidit. 

Val. Max. j^^nico^ obaervantisl, rem parsimoniA reUnuit ; He retained 

his friends by attention, his property by frugality. Cic. Auro ostro^e 
deeOri. Virg. Vi morbi consumptus e*. Cic. JEgrescU medendo. Virg, 

Trabs sttueia secari, A tree cut with the axe. Ovid. Casus est virgis, 

He was beaten with rods. Cic. Lanidbant dentibus arlus, Virg. 

Remark 1. When the cause is a voluntary agent, it is put in the ac- 
cusatiye with the preposition ob^ propter , or per ; as, Non est aqwum me 
propter yos deelpi. Ter. These prepositions, and a or ab, de, e or ex, and 
prtBf are also sometimes used when the cause is not a voluntary agent ; as, 
Ob adulterium etesi. Virg. Jiee logui prs mcerore potuit. Cic. 

Ren. 2. After active verbs, the causeie seldom expressed by the simple 
ablative, but either by a preposition, or by the ablatives causd^ gratidf &c.j 
with a genitive; as. Si hoc honoris mei causA suscepiris. Cic. With 
causdj d^., the adjective pronoun is commonly used, for the corresponding 
substantive pronoun ; as, Te abesse meA causa, molest^ fero, Cic. Some- 
times the ablative with duiCtus, motus, captus, &c., is used ; as, Mihi benev- 
olenti^ ductus tribuibat omnia. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The manner is oflen expressed with cum, especially when an 
adjective is joined with it; as, Quum videret oratores cum severitate 
audiri, Cic. Magno cum metu dicire incipio. Id. Sometimes also with 
e or ez; as, Ex industrid, On purpose. Lay. Ex integro. Anew. Quinct. 

Rem. 4. The means is oflen expressed hj^ per with an accusative ; as, 
Qiiod per scelus adeptus est. Cic. When it is a voluntary agent, it can 
only be so expressed, or by the ablative opird with a genitive or possessive 
pronoun ; as. Per prasconem vendire aliguid. Cic. Op€r4 eorum effectum 
est. Just. JVbn meA op£rA evtnit. Ter. Yet persons are sometimes con- 
sidered as involuntary n gents, and as such expressed by the ablative with- 
out a preposition ; as, ^rvos, quibus silvas pubLlcas depopuldius erat. Cic. 

Rem. 5. The instrument is rarely used with a preposition. The poets, 
however, sometimes prefix to it a or ah^ and even svhj and sometimes 
other prepositions; as, Traiectus ab ense. Ovid. Exercere solum sub 
vomgre. Virg. Cumy with tne instrument, is seldom used except by infe- 
rior writers 4 as. Cum voce maximd conelamdre. Gell. 

<§► 248. I. The voluntary agent of a verb in 
the passive voice is put in the ablative with a or ab ; as, 

(In the active voice,) Clodius me dUigitf Clodius loves me (Cic.) ; (in 
the passive,) A Clodio dUigor, I am loved by Clodius. Lavddtur ab his, 
culpdtur ab illis. Hor. 

Remark 1. The general word for persons, after verbs in the passive 
voice, is oflen understood ; as, Probltas laudatur, sc. ab hjomirAbus. Juv. 
So after the passive of neuter verbs ; as, DiscurHtur. Virg. Toto eerta- 
tum est corpdre regni. Id. 

The affent is likewise often understood, when it is the same as the sub- 
ject of the verb, and the expression is equivalent to the active voice with 
a reflexive pronoun, or to the middle voice in Greek ; as, Citm omnes in 
omni genHre see/grum vohUentur, sc. a se. Cic. 

Rem. 2, Neuter verbs, also, are often followed by an abl?^« 
tive of the voluntary agent with a or ab ; as,. 
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M. Mareefbu periit ab Axmibttle, M. Mareellns wu killed by Hannibal. 
Plin. Jfe vir ab hoste eadat. Oyid. 

Rem. 3. The preposition is sometimea omitted; 9M,Jfeeconjilgeeaptus, 
Qvid. CoHtur linigird tuihk: Id. 

For the dative of the agent after the paasivc voice, and participles in 
iu5, see §225, II. and III. 

II. The involuntary agent of an active verb in the passive voice, is put 
in the ablative without a preposition, as the cause, means, or instrument ; 
as (in the active voice), Twror eai^cit omnia (Lucan.) ; — (in the passive), 
Maximo doldre conficior. Cic. Frangi cupiditflte. Id. 

But the involuntary a^nt is sometimes considered as voluntary, and 
takes a or ab; as, A voluptatlbus desiri. Cic. A natard datum homlni 
Vivendi carrickAum. Id. y 

<^ £49. I. A noun denoting that with which the 
action of a verb is performed, though not the instrument, 
is put in the ablative without a preposition. 

Remark I. This construction is used with verbs signifying 
to fill, to furnish, to load, to array, to adorn, to enrich, and 
many others of various significations ; as, 

Terrore impUtur Mricaj Africa is filled with terror. Sil. Instrnxire 
epQlis mensaSf They furnished the tables with food. Ovid. Ut ^us ant- 
mum his opinionibus imJmaSf That you should imbue his mind with these 
sentiments. Cic. Naves onirant auro, They load the ships with gold. 
Virg. Cumdiat altar ia donis, He heaps the altars with gifts. Id. Terra 
se gramine vestity The earth clothes itself with grass. Id. MollXhus omd- 
hal comtta sertis. Id. Me tanto honore honestas. Plant. Equis Afrieam 
locupletdvit. Colum. Studium tuum nulld rne novd voluptate affecit. Cic. 
Terram nox obruit umbris. Lucr. 

Rem. 2. Several verbs, denotii^ to fill, instead of the ablative, some- 
times take a genitive. See § 220, 3. 

II. A noun denoting that in accordance with which any 
thing is, or is done, is often put in the ablative without a 
preposition ; as, 

Nostro more. According to 'our custom. Cic. InstitQto suo Ctesar 
cop las suas eduxit; CoBsar, according to his practice, led out his forces. 
Cass. Id factum consilio meo. Ter. Pacem fecit his conditionlbus. Nep. 

The prepositions de, ez, and pro, axe often expressed with such nouns. 

III. The ablative denoting accompaniment, is usually joined 
with cum; as, 

VagdrnvT egentes cum conjugibus et libgris ; Needy, we wander with 
our wives and children. Cic. SiBpe admirdri soleo cum hoc C. Lselio. 
Cic. Julium cum his ad te Uteris misi. Id. Invressus est cum gladio. 
Id. But cum is sometimes omitted, especially before words denoting 
military forces ; as, M castra Casdris omnibus copiis contendertint. Coes. 
Jnde toto ezercUu profectus. Li v. 

<^ 250. A noun, adjective, or verb, may be followed 
by" the ablative, denoting in what respect their signification 
is taken ; as, 
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Fkidie JUius, eatuUUs parens ; In aflfection a son, in counsel a paient. 
Cic. Reges n4milne maets quitm imperioy Kings in name rather tnan in 

anthority. Nep. Oppldum nomine Bibrax. Ctes. Jure peritus, Skilled 

in law. Cic. Anxiua animo, Anxious in mind. Tac. Pedlbus ager, Lame 
in his feet. Sail. Crine %beT, mger ore. Mart. Fronte iStus. Tac. 

Major nattt. Cic. MaMmus natu. Liv. Animo angi, To be troubled in 

mind. Cic. CorUrenUsco totd mente et omnibus artwus, I am agitated in 
my whole mind and in every limb. Td. Capivs mente, Affected in mind, 
t. e. depriyed of reason. Id. Aliiro ocUlo capitur. Liv. Ingenii laude 
fioruit. Cic. PidUre nohiliidte. Tac. AnimOque et corpdre torpet. Hor. 

Remark I. To this principle may be referred the following 
rules : — 

(1.^ Adjectives of plenty or want are sometimes limited by 
the ablative ; as, 

Domns plena serois, A house full of servants. Juv. Dives agris. Rich 

in land. Hor. Ferax stBciUum bonis arVUnis. Plin. Inops verbis. 

Deficient in words. Cic. Orba fratribus, Destitute of brothers. Ovid 
Vidvum arboribus solum. Colum. 

(2.) Verbs signifying to abound, and to be destitute, are fol- 
lowed by the ablative ; as, 

Scatentem beUuis pnntum, The sea abounding in monsters. Hor. Urbs 
redundat militibus. The city is full of soldiers. Auct. ad Her. Villa 

abvndat porco, luBdo, agno, gaUind, lacte, caseo, melle. Cic. Virum aui 

vccunid egeat, A man who is in want of money. Id. Carire culpd, To 
be free from fault. Id. Mea adoleseentia indfget iUorum bond ezistima- 
tidne. Id. Abundat audacii, consilio et ratione dejicitur. Id. 

To this rule belong abundo, exubiro, redundo^ scttteo, affluo, drcumfiuo, 
diffivo, superjluo; — careo, egeo, indigeo, vaco, deficior, desHtv^or, &c. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is oflen used to denote in what respect , afler 
adjectives and verbs ; (see § § 213 and 220 ;) sometimes, also, the accu' 
sative. See § 234, II. 

Rem. 3.~~ The ablative denoting in respect to, or concerning, is used 
nfterfacio and sum, without a preposition ; as, Quid hoc homlne /acidtu ? 
What can you do with this man.' Cic. Ne.'tcit quid faciat 9xao. Flaut. 
Metum ceperunt quidnam aefutHrum esset. Liv. In this construction, the 
preposition de seems to be understood, and is sometimes expressed ; as, 
Quid de TulUdlil medfiet. Cic. 

<§»251. A noun denoting that of which any thing is 
deprived, or from which it is separated, is often put in the 
ablative without a preposition. 

This construction occurs after verbs signifying to deprive, to 
free, to debar, to drive away, to remove, and others of similar 
meaning. Thus, 

J{udantur arb&res foliis, The trees are stripped of leaves. Plin. Hoc me 
IMra metu. Free me from this fear. Ter. Tune cam pkUosopkiam 
semigre, qutB spoliat nos mdicio, privat approbatione, oriot sensTbus.' Cic. 
Solvit se Teucria luctu. Virg. Te illis sedibus arUbit. Cic. Q. Varium 
pdlire possessiontbus conatus est. Id. Qjuod M. Catifnem tribunatu tuo 
removisses. Id Me leves chori sccemunt popalo. Hor. 
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To this rale belong fraudOf nudo^ wbo^ privo, spalio ; — orcM, exptdio, 
interdadoj lazo, levOj UJbirOj moveo, rsmoveoj pello, prohiheo^ &c. 

Remark 1 . Most of the above verbs are more or less frequently fol- 
lowed by a, ahf de^ 0, or ex ; as, Arcem ab ihcendio liberdvU. Cic. Solvirt- 
bdluam ex catfinis. Auct. ad Her. Rem&ve tea suspicione. Oic. 

For arceo, &c.^ with the dative, see § 234, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 2. The active verbs induo, exuoy donOjimverlio, adspurgo, insper' 
go, interdudo, circumdOf probibeo, instead of an ablative of the thing with 
an accusative of the person, sometimes take an accusative of the thing, 
and a dative of the person ; as, Uneua {vcstem) juTSni induit, He puts one 
uj>oa the youthi Virg. Dcmdre munira civlbus. To present gifts to tne 
citizens. Cic. 

Jnterdico is sometimes used with a dative of the person and an ablative 
of the thing ; as, QuiJnis cum aqad. et Igni interdixissent. Cflss. 

Abdlco tiu&es sometimes an ablative, and sometimes an accusative of the 
thing renounced; as, Abdie&re se magistratu. Cic. Ahdic&re magistra- 
tum. SalL 

ABLATIVE OF 

^ 252. The price of a thing is put in the ablative, 
except when expressed by the adjectives iantiy quanti^ 
pluris, minoris ; as, 

dim le trecentis talentis regi Cotto vendidisses, When you had sold 
yourself to ^^^ Cottus for mree hundred talents. Cic. VendXdit hie 
auro patriam, This one sold his country for cold. Virg. Cibtu uno asse 
vendlts. Flin. CansUtU quadringentis millfbus. Vait. Deni9 in diem 
assTbus animam et corpus (mitltum) eesHmdri, Tac. Vendo meum rum 
pluris qmitm ceUri,forta8se etiam minoris. Cic. 

Remark 1. Tantidem, quantieunque, quantiquanHf and quantivis, com- 
pounds of taniti and quartti, are also put ii^ the genitive ; as, Tantidem 

firumentam enUrurU quantidem Cic. Ma^dris also is thus used in 

rhaedrus ; MuUd majoris al&pte mecum ventunt. 

Rem. 2. When joined with a noui;», tanH, qwmtif &jc.f are put in the 
ablative; as, Qicam tanto pretio meredtus est. Cic. Ciim pretio minore 
redimendi cavtlvos eopia fiiret. Liv. Tlsnto, quanJto, and plure, are some- 
times, thougB rarely, found without a noon ; as, Plure venit. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The ablative of price is often an adjective without a noun; 
as, niAgnSj pemutgnoj parvo, pauliUo^taiUiUOf minlmo, pZ«rl«no, vili, nimio. 
These adjectives refer to some noun understood, as pretio, are, and the 
like, which are sometimes expressed ; as, Parvo pretio ea vendidisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. With valeo an accusative is sometimes used; as, Denarii 
^cH, qudd denos mris valebant. Varr. 



ABLAWVE OF TIME. 

§ 253. A noun denoting the time at or within which 
any thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the abla- 
tive without a preposition ; as, 

Die quinto deeessit. He died on the fifth day. Nep. Hoe tempdre, At 
tlus time. Cic. Tertid vigili^ eruptidfum feciruwt, They made a sally at 
19 
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(he third watch. Ces. Ut hiSme natHgeSy That yon should sail in ihe 
winter. Cm. HU ipns didbos kostem perMqui, Cic. Proximo triennio 
9mnes gentes suh€gii. Nep. Vel pace vel bello dxtrum fiiri licet. SalL 
Ludis mane sermim quukan egirat, On the day of the games.... Li v. Sf> 
Lati7U8f ^ladiatorilnis, comitiia, denote the time of the Latin festivals, the 
gladiatorial shows, &c. 

Remark 1. When a precise time is marked by its ^stance before or 
after another fixed time, it may be expressed by ante or post with either 
the accusatiye or the ablatiTc ; as, Aliquot ante annos. Suet. Paucis ante 
iiehus. Lav. Paucos post dies. Cic. Muliis anrUs post Decemviros. IdL 

Sometimes giu^m and a verb are added to post and ante with either the 
accusative or the ablative ; as. Ante pantos qukm perlret menses. Suet. 
Paucis post dUbus qukm Lucd discessirat. Cic. Post !& sometimes omitted 
before quitm; as, Die vigeslmd qukm credtus erat. Li v. 

Instead ofpostquam, ex quo or quufUy or a relotiv^e agreeing with ihe pre* 
ceding ablative, may be used ; as, Octo dielniSf quibus has litiras daham, 
£igiit days from the date of these letters. Cic. Mors Roscii, quatriduo 
quo is occlsus est, Chnjsog&no nuntidtur. Id. 

Rem. 2. Precise past time is often denoted by abhinc with the accusa- 
tive or ablative ; as, Quastar fuisti abhinc annos quatuordidm. Cic. Co- 
mitiis jam abhinc triginta di6bas habitis. Id. * 

Rem. 3. The time at which any thing is done, is sometimes expressed 
by the neuter accusative trf, with a genitive ; as, Venit id temp^ris. Cic 
"So witli a preposition ; Ad id diet GeW. See § 212, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 4. The time at or wiMhin which any thing is done^ is sometimes 
expressed by in or de, with the ablative ; as, In his diebns. Plaut. In taU 
tempore. Liv. De tertid viffiliA ad hostes contendit. Csbs. Sutgunt de 
nocte UUrones. Hor. So with sub ; Sub ipsd die. Flin. 

The^time within which any thin^ occurs, is also sometimes expressed 
by intra with the accusative ; as, Dtmidiam partem nationum subegit intra 
mginti dies. Plaut. Intra decimum diem, qudm Pheras venirat; Within 
ten days after Liv. 

For the ablative denoting duration of time, or extent of space, see § 226. 



ABLATIVE OP PLACE. 

§> 254. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the third declension or 
plural number, is put in the ablative without a preposi- 
tion; as, 

Alexander Babylone est mortuus, Alexander died at Babylon. Cic. 
Thebis nutntus an Argis, Whether brought up at Thebes or at Argos. 
Hor. 

Rkmark L The ablative rure, or more commonly ruri, is used to de- 
note in the country; as, Pater filium ruri habitdre jussit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The preposition in is sometimes expressed with names oi 
towns ; as. In Philippis quidam nuncidvit. Suet. 

Names of towns of the first and second declension, and singular nunv- 
ber, and also domus and humus, are in like manner sometimes put in the 
ablative. See § 221. ^ 

Rem. 3. Before the names of countries and of all other places in which 
«ny thing is said to be done, except those of towns, and domus and ru9 
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the preposition in with the ablative is commonly used ; as, yAio hoc JUri 
in Greecii. Plaut. Jjucus in nx^iefuU. Virg. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted; as, Milltes stativis castris 
habihat. SalL MagnU in tandlbus fiat toiA GrfBcift. Nep. Ifindia ten* i 
marl^ue facta sunt. Cic. J^axiUa puppe sedens, Ovid. Ibam forte viA 
sacrA. Hor. Urbe totA. Cic. 

For names of countries in the genitive, see § 221, Rem. L 

^255. After verbs expressing or imfdying motion, 
the name of a town whence the motion proceeds, is put in 
the ablative, withput a preposition ; as, 

Brundisio profecBsumuSj We departed from Bruiidisium. Cic. GorintL^y 
arcesslvit colinos, He sent for colonists from Corinth. Nep. 

Remark 1. The ablatives domo, humo, and rure or ruri, ari.> 
used, like names of towns, to denote the place whence motio:i 
proceeds; as, 

Domo profectMSf Having set out from home. Nep. Surgit hjimojuvinis. 
The youth rises from the around. Ovid. Rure lute adxinit. Ter. Si rui • 
veniet. Id. Virgil uses &mus with unde; as, Qtci genus? unde domo? 
With an adjective, rure, and not ruri, must be used. 

Rem. 2. With names of towns, and domus, and humua, a6 or ex is 
sometimes used ; as, Ab Alexandrid •proftctua^ Cic. Ex domo. Id. Aj 
kumo. Virgr. 

Rem. 3. With other names of places whence motion proceeds, ah or 
ix is commonly expressed ; as, £x Asi& transis in EurOpam. Curt. £.\ 
etBiria proficiscuntwr. Cess. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, Uttrm Macedonia alldta. 
Liv. Classis Cvpro advinit. Curt. Cessissent loco Li v. Ite sacris, 
properdte sacris, lauruTn^e eapillis/M^ni^e. Ovid. Finibus omnes prosittUrr. 
suis. Virg. Advolvunt ingentes montlbus ornos. Id. This omission oi' 
the preposition is most common in the poets. 
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^ So6* When two objects are compared hj means of the compar- 
titive degree, a conjunction, as quhm, aique, &e., is sometimes expressed, 
and sometimes omitted. 

The comparative degree is followed by the ablative, 
when quam is omitted ; as, 

JVtAeZ est virlQte fonnosiuSy Nothing is more beautiful than virtue. Cic. 
Qjiiis C. Lselio comior ? Who is more courteous than C. Lielius ? Id. 

Remark 1. An object which is compared with the subject 
of a proposition by means of the comparative degree, is usually 
put in the ablative without qudm ; as, 

SidSre pulchrior iUe est, tu levior cortice. Hor. Q?dd magis est dttrum 
saxo, quidmoUius undA ? Ovid. Hoc nemo fuit minhs inepttis. Ter. Al- 
hdnum, MiBcenas, sive Falemum te magis appositis delectat. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An object compared with a person or thing addressed, is also 
pot in the ablative without quam; as, Ofons BandusuB splendidior vitro I 
Hot, 
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RxM. 3. Q^itm ia sometimet used when one of the objects compaied 
ifl the subject of a proposition, and then both are in the same case, either 
nominatiye or^accnsative ; as, Oratio qukm habitus fuit miserahiliar. Cic. 
Affirmo HuUam esse Umdem amptidrtm qukm earn. Id. , 

Rem. 4. If neither of the objects compared is the subject of a sentence 
or a person addressed, tguiim is commonly used, and the object which fol- 
lows it is put in the norainatiTe with sum, and sometimes in an oblique 
case to agree with the other object ; as, Jfon opinor negaiurum 
esse te, homini non gratiosiOnf(iuh.m Cn. Calidius est, argeniumratdidisse. 
Cic. E^o hamlnem eaUuUOrem vidi nemtnem qu^m PhormiOnem. Ter. 

The following example illustrates both the preceding constructions : — 
Ut ttbi multd majOrif qu^m Africftnus fuit, tamen {7iie)jMm mtUtd minOrem 
qukm Lmliam adjuTUtum esse patidre. Cic. 

Rem. 5. But when the former object of comparison is in the accusa- 
ti?€, thouffh not the subject of the verb, the latter, if a relative pronoun, 
is put in Uie ablative without qu&m ; as, AtUUOj quo graviorem inimicunt 
non habuij sorOrem dedit ; He gave his sister to Attalus, than whom, &c. 
Curt. 

This construction is oflen found with other pronouns, and sometimes 
with a noun ; as, Hoc nihil graHusfaeire potes. Cic. Catisam enim sus- 
eepisti anti.quiOrem memori& tud. Id. Exigi monumentum ere perennius. 
Hot. Maj&ra virlbus audes. Virg. JiTuUam sacrd vite priits seviris arbd- 
rem. Hor. 

Rem. 6. Plus, minus, and amplius, are oflen used without 
qudm, and yet are commonly fbiiowed by the same case as if It 
were expressed ; as, 

Hostium plus ^uinque milUa casi eo die, More than five thousand of the 
enemy were slam that day. Liv. Ferre plus dimididti mensis cibaria. 
Cic. JVim ampUus quingentos cives desiderdvit. Css. Sedicim non am- 
pUus legionibus defensum imperium est. Liv. Madefactvm iri minus tri- 
ginta diebus GrtBcmm sanguine. Cic. The ablatives in the last two exam- 
ples do not depend upon Uie comparatives, but may be referred to § ^36. 

Before the dative and vocative, qudm must be expressed afler these 
words. 

The ablative is sometimes used with these as with other comparatives ; 
as, Dies triginta aut plus eo tit navi fui. Ter. Triennio amplius. Cic. 

Rem. 7. Q^iim is in like manner sometimes omitted, without a change 
of case, afler major, minor, and some other compsu'atives ; as, Obsides ne 
minOres octOndm denUm annorum neu majpres quintim quadrag^num,.... of 
not less than eighteen, nor more than forty-five years of age. Liv. Ex 
urbdno exer&ltu, qui minOres ouinque et triginta anms erant, in naves impos- 
\ti sunt. The genitive and aolative, in these and similar examples, is to be 
referred to § 211, Rem. 6. Longiits ab urbe mille passuum. Liv. Annos 
nobis magis quadraginta. Cic. 

Rem. 8. When the second member of a comparison is an infinitive or 
clause, qudm is always expressed ; as, J^ihil est in dicendo majus qukm ut 
faveat oratdri auditor. Cic. 

Rem. 9. Certain nouns, participles, and adjectives, — as opim9ne, spe, 
acpectalidne,fide, — dicto, sohto, — aquo, erediblli,and justo, — are used in the 
ablative afler comparatives; as, Opinione celerius ventHrus esse dicUur.^.. 
sooner than is expected. Cses. Dicto citiiis tumlda <Bqu6ra placai. Virg. 
Iniurias graviiis aequo habere. Sail. 

These ablatives supply the place of a clause : thus, gravius aquo is 
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equiyalent to gramua quhm auod CBquum est. They are oflen omitted ; ad, 
lAberiiis vivebatf sc. isquo. Nep. jLn such cases, the comparative may be 
translated by the positive degree, with too or rather, as in the above ex*- 
ample — ** He lived too fiteely," or " rather freely." So trisHoTy sc. soUto^ 
rather sad^ 

Rem. 10. With inferior, the dative is sometimes used, instead of the 
ablative ; as, Vir nuUd arte cuiquam inferior. Sail. The ablative is also 
found, but usually inferior is followed by qudm. ^ 

Rem. 11. Qtiitmpro is used after comparatives, to express dispropor- 
tion ; as, Pralium atrodus qtUtm pro numiro pugnantium. The battle watf 
more severe than was to be expected, considering the number of the com- 
batants. Liv. 

Rem. 12. When two different qualities of the same object are compar- 
ed, both the adjectives which express them are put in the positive degree 
with magis quUrn, or in the comparative connected by quam ; as. Perfect 
tarn artem juris civllis habebUis, magis magnam atque uberem, qu&m diffi- 
cilem atque obscQram. Cic. Triumphua clarior qwim gratior, A triumph 
more famous than acceptable. Liv. 

Rem. 13. Magis is sometimes expressed with a comparative ; as, Qttiff 
magis mieat esse beatior ? Virg. 

So also the prepositions pr«, awUy prater y and supra, are sometimes used 
with a comparative ; as, IJnus prea ceteris fortior exsurgit. Apul. Scdire 
ante alios immanior omnes. Virg. They also occur with a superlative ; 
as. Ante alios carissimus. Nep. Yet these prepositions denote comparison 
with a positive, and therefore seem redundant in ^uch examples. See 
§127. 

Rem. 14. Alius may be construed like comparatives, and is sometimes, 
though rarely, followed by the ablative ) as^ JVeve putes alium sapiente 
honoque bedtum. Hor. 

Rem. 15. Ac and atque are sometimes used afler the comparative de- 
gree, like qudm; as, Jirctius atque hedird proUra adstringitur ilex. Hor. 

Rem. 16. The degree of difference between objects com- 
pared is expressed by the ablative. 

(1.) Absolute difference b usually denoted by nouns; as, Minor uno 
mense, Younffer by one month. Hor. Sesquipgde quAm tu lon^iar. Plant. 
Hibemia dimidio minor quitm Britannia. Cies. Dimidio minoris constabit. 
Cic. Qtthm molestum est uno digtto plus habere .'....to exceed by a finger, 
to have six fingers. Cic. Supirat captte et cerviclbus aUis. Virg. 

(2.) Relative difference is denoted by neuter adjectives of quantity, and 
pronouns, in the singular number. Such are tanto, quanto, quo, eo, hoc, 
muUoj parvOf paulo, mmiOf aliquantOj altiro tanio (twice as much) ) as, 
Quanto suwus superior es, tanto nos submissiiis gerdmvs ; The more emi- 
nent we are, the more humbly let us conduct ourselves. Cic. Eo ^avior 
eat dolor, quo culpa est major. Cic. Quo diMcilius, hoc praclanus. Id. 
Iter multo facilvus. C»s. Parvo brevius. Plin. Eo magis, Cic. Eo 
minus. Id. Via altSro tanto longior. Nep. Multo id maximum fuit. Liv. 
Relative difference is also expressed by the phrase muUis partXbus ; as, 
Kumiro mulHs partlbus esset inferior. Cobs. 

Note. The accusatives tantum, quantum, and aliquantum, are some- 
times used instead of the corresponding ablatives ; as, Aliquantum est ad 
rem avidior. Ter. So the adverb long^ ; as, Longd nokilissimus, Caes. 
19* 
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ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

^ 257. A noun and a participle are put in the abla- 
tive, called absolute, to denote the time, cause, or concom- 
itant of an action, or the condition on which it depends ; 
as, 

Piftkag&raSf Tarquinio Superbo regnante, in Italiam venU; Tarquinius 
Superbus reigning, Pythagoras came into Italy. Cic. Lupus, stimulante 
fame, capiat ovUe; Hunger inciting, the wolf seeks the fold. Ovid. Hoe 
oratione habltd, concilium dimlsit. Ces. GaUi, re co^nitd, obsidionem^ 
relinquunt. Id. \irUXie excepik, nihil amicitidprastabiUiis puUtis. Cic. 

Remakk 1. This construction is an abridged form of expression, 
equivalent to a dependent clause introduced by chm, or some other con- 
junction. Thus, for Tarquinio regnante, the expression dum Tarquinius 
regnabat might be used ; for hoc orati&ne haMtd, citm hane orationem ha- 
buisset, or ctim /use oratio haMta esset, — concilium dimlsit. The ablative 
absolute may always be resolved into a proposition, by making the noun 
or pronoun the subject, and the participle the predicate. 

Rem. 2. This construction is common only with present and perfect 
participles. In&tances of its use with participles in rus and dus are com- 
paratively rare ; as, Caesftre ventaro, Fhosphdre, redde diem. Mart. Ir- 
ruptaris torn infestis nationibus. Liv. Qui* est enim, qui, nulUs ojficii 
prieceptis tradendis, pkilosdpkum se audeat dieire. Cic. 

Rem. 3. A noun is put in the ablative absolute, only when 
it denotes a different person or thing from any in the leading 
clause. 

Yet a few examples occur of a deviation from this principle ; a substan- 
tive pronoun being sometimes put in the ablative absolute, though refer- 
ring to the subject, or some other word in the leading clause ; as, Se 
audiente, scribit Tkueydides. Cic. Legio ex castris VarrOnis, adstante et 
inspectante irao, signa sustlJdit. Caea. Me duce, ad hunc votifinem, me 
n*. Ovitf 



audiente, scr^it Tkueydides. Cic. Legio ex castris VarrOnis, adstante et 

inspectante \imo, signa sustlJdit. Caea. Me duce, ad hune —^'^ — 

' mill te, veni. Ovid. LcetoJ /ecif, se consQle, /o^ojt Lucan. 

Rem. 4. The ablative absolute serves to mark the time of an acUon,.by 
reference to that of another action. If the present participle is used, the 
*ime of the action expressed by the principal verb, is the same as that of 
the participle. If the perfect is used, it denotes an action prior to that 
expressed by the principal verb. 

Thus in the preceding examples — Pytkagdras, Tarquinio Superbo reg- 
nante, in Italiam venit ; ry thagoras came into Italy during the reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus. Galli, re cognitA, obsididnem relinquunt; The 
Oauis, having learned the fact, abandon the siege. 

Rem. 5. The construction of the ablative absolute with the perfect 
passive participle, arises frequently from the want of a participle of that 
tense in the active voice. Thus, for " Ciesar, having sent forward the 
cavalry, was following witli all his forces," v^e find, *^ CtBsar, equit&tu 
prsmisso, suhsequebcUur omnibus copOs.*' 

As the perfect participle in Latin may be used for both the perfect active 
and perfect passive participles in £nglish, its meaning can, in many ia- 
stances, be determined only by the connection, the agent with a or a5 not 
being expressed after this participle, as it usually is aUer tlie passive voice. 
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Thus, Cmsar, his dictis, amcilium dimuUf might be rendered, " Ceesar, 
having said thisy or this kaving been said (by some other person), dismissed 
the assembly." 

As the perfect participles of deponent verbs correspond to perfect 
active participle's in English, no. such necessity exists for the use of the 
ablative absolute with mem ; as, CtEsaVy hsBC foctitus, concilium dimisit. 

In the following example, both constructions are united : ftaque agros 

Remorum depopulati, omnibus vicis, adijiciisque incensis. Cees. 

Rem. 6. I'he perfect participles of neuter deponent verbs, and some 
also of active deponents, which admit of both an active and passive sense, 
are used in the ablative absolute ; as, Ortd luce. Cies. Vel extincto vel 
elapso anlmo, nullum residere sensum. Cic. Tam multis gloriam eius 
adeptis. Plin. Idtiras ad exer&Uus, tanquam adepto principatu, misit. Tac. * 

Rem. 7. As the verb sum has no present participle, two 
nouns, or a noun and an adjective, which might be the subject 
and predicate of a dependent clause, are put in the ablative ab- 
solute without a participle ; as, 

Quuf, adolescentalo duce, effUire possent; What they could do, a youth 
(being) their leader. Cees. Me suasdre atoue impulsOre, hoc factum. 
Plant. Annihdle vivo. Nep. Fnvltd Minervd. Hor. With names of office, 
the ablative absolute often denotes the time of an event ; as, Romam venit 
Mario console, He came to Rome in the consulship of Marius. Cic. 

Rem. 8. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun ; as, JVon- 
dum comperto quam in regidnem vemsset rex. Liv. AudUo venisse nun- 
cium. Tac. V ale dicto. Ovid. Haud cuiquam dubio quin hostium essent. 
Liv. Juxta perumioso vera an ficta promfiret. Tac. 

Rem. 9. The noun is, in some instances, wanting ; as. In amnis trans- 
gressu, multitm certato, Bardesdnes vicit. Tac. Dijicilis mihi ratio ^ cuiy 
errato, nulla veniay recti facto, exigua laus propcnltwr. Cic. Sereno per 
totum diem. Liv. 

This use of certato and errdto corresponds to the impersonal construc- 
tion of the passive voice of neuter verbs, while facto and ser€no may be 
referred to some general word understood. 

Rem. 10. The ablative is sometimes connected to.the preceding clause 
by a conjunction ; as, Casary quanquam obsidione MassilUt retardante, 
brevi tamen omnia subegit. Suet. Decemviri non ante, quam perlatis legl- 
bus, depositHros imperium esse aiibant. Liv. 



CONNECTION OF TENSES. 

§ 258. Tenses may be divided, in regard to their con- 
nection, into two classes. Those which belong to the same 
class are called similar ; those which belong to different classes 
are called dissimilar. 

Of the first class are the presentf the perfect defifutCf and the futures, 
with the periphrastic forms m sim and fiUrim. Of the second class are 
the im^erfectf the perfect indefinite^ and the pluperfect, with the periphrastic 
forms in essem andfiassem. 

L Similar tenses only can, in general, be made to depend on 
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each other, by means of those connectives which are followed 
by the subjunctive mood. /. 

1. In clauses thus connected, the present, perfect, and the 
periphrastic forms with sim and/uertm, may depend on, 

(1.) The Present ; aa, J^Ton sum ita hrbcs, ut istuc dicam. Cic. Qtuin- 
tum dolOrem accepSrim, tu existimdre potes. Id. JiTec dubito quin redltus 
ejus reipubllctB atuutdris futQrus sit. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Definite ; as, Satis provlsum est, tU ne quid agire 
possint. Id. Q^^s muslcisj quis hvic studio literdrum se dedidit, quin onV' 
nem iUarum artium vim comprehendgrit. Id. DefectiOnes solis praedictsB 
sunt, qtuEf quanta f quando futuroe sint. Id. 

(3.) The FrTUUES ; as. Sic facillim^f quanta oratorum sit, semperque 
fu^rit paudltaSj judicabit. Id. Ad qnos dies reditarus dm, scribam aate. 
Id. Si sciSris aspidem laUre uspianif et velU ali^em super ^ earn assidtre^ 
aijus mors tibi emoluTnenium factara sit, imprdU iec£ris, nisi monuSris, ne 
assideat. Id. 

2. So the imperfect, pluperfect, and periphrastic forms with- 
essem snidfuissem, may depend on, 

(1.) The Imperfect ; as, Unum iUttd eztimesc^bam, ne quid turpUer 
facdrem, vd jam effecissem. Cic. Jfon emm dubitabam, quin eas libewier 
lectarus esses. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Inivefinite ; as, Veni in ejus vUlam ut libros inde 
promerem. Id. Hae eiim essent nuntiata, Valeriis classem txtemplo ad 
ostium flumlnis duxit. Liy. JVa Clodius quidem de insidOs cogitHvit, 
siqutdem ezitQnis ad cadem e villd non fiiisset. Cic. 

(3.) The Pluperfect; as, Pavor cepSrat miUtes, ne mortifirum esset 
vulnus. Liv. Ego ex ipso audi£ram, quAm a te liberaliter esset tractfttas. 
Cic. Jion satis mild constitgrat, cum aliqudne anlmi mei molestid, an 
potius libenier te Athinis yisdrus essem. Id. 

Remark 1. When the present is used in narration for the perfect in- 
definite, it may, like the latter, be followed by the imperfect; as, I^gdtos 
mittunt, ut pacem impetrarent. Csbs. 

Rem. 2. The perfect definite is often followed by the imperfect, even 
when a present action or state is spoken of, if it is not confined to the 
present ; as, Sunt phUosdphi et fuerunt, qui omnlno nullam habere cense- 
rent humandrum rerum procurationem Deos. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The perfect indefinite is not regularly followed by the perfect 
subjunctive, as the latter is not, in general, used in reference to past action 
indefinite. See § 260, 1. Rem. 1. 

These tenses are, however, sometimes used in connection, in the narra- 
tive of a past event, especially in Livy and Cornelius Nepos ; as. In 
JEquis Toarit bellatum est, adeo ut in incerto fu^rit, vicisscntf vic^ne essent» 
Liv. Factum est, lU plus quam collega Miltiddes valu6rit. Nep. 

The imperfect and perfect are even found together after the perfect inr 
definite, when one action is represented as permanent or repeated, and 
the other simplj^ as a fact ; as, Adeo nihil miseriti sunt, ut incursidnes fa- 
Cerent et Veios in anHnu> habu£rint oppugndre. Liv. 

Rem. 4. As present infinitives and present participles depend for their 
time upon the verbs with which they are connected, they are followed by 
such tenses as those verbs may require ; as, ApeUes pictdres quoque eo9 
peccare dicebat, qui non scntirent, avid esset satis. Cic. Ad te scripsi, te 
levlter accQsans in eoj qudd de me atd credidisses. Id. 
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RxM. 5. The perfect infinttiye follows tlie general rule, and takes 
after it a tense of present or past time, according as it is used in a definite 
or indefinite sense ; as, ^rbitrdmur nos ea praestitisse, qute ratio et doctrina 
prsDscripsgrit. Cic. Est quod gmtdeas te in ista locu venisse, vhi allquid 
sapire viderere. Id. 

But it may sometimes take a different tense, according to Rem. 2 ; as, 
Ita mihi videor et esse DeoSy et tpuUes essent sutis ostendisse. Cic. 

II. Dissimilar tenses may be made dependent on each other^ 
in order to express actions whose time is different. 

Hence, the present may be followed by the imperfect or pluperfect, to 
express a contingency dependent upon some condition not actually exist- 
ing ; as, J^emo dubitdre debet, gttin muUos, si Jiiri posset, Casar ah infiris 
excitaret. Cic. So the perfect indefinite may be followed by the present, 
to express the present result of a past event ; as, Tanti soratus fudrunt, ut 
ego brevior sim, qudd eos usque istinc exaudiios putem. Cic. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

^ £o9« The indicative mood is used in independent and 
absolute' assertions. It is oflen employed, also, in conditional 
and dependent clauses, to denote that which is supposed or ad- 
mitted ; as. Si vales, bene est. Cic. It may likewise be used 
in interrogations ; as, Quid agis, ecquid commdde vales? Plin. 

Remark 1. The several tenses have already been defined, and their 
usual significations have been given in the paradigms. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes otherwise rendered, one tense being used with the mean 
ing of another, either in the same or in a different mood. Thus, 

(1.) The present is sometimes used for the future ; as, Qu^m max nav- 
igo £phisum ? How soon do I sail for Ephesus ? Plant. 

(2.) The perfect for the pluperfect ; as, Sed postouam aspexi, iltLco cog- 
fOvif But alter 1 (had) looked at it, 1 recognizea it immediately. Ter. 

This is the usual construction afler postquam, ubi, vt, ut pHmumy 
nt semelf quum primum, simul ae, and svnwl atque, in the sense of when, 
as soon as, in direct narration. 

f 3.) The pluperfect for the perfect ; as, DixSrat, et spissis noctis se con- 
didit umbriSf She (had) said, and hid herself in the thick shades of night. 
Virg. 

(4.) The future for the imperative mood ; as, VaUhis, Farewell. Cic. 

^5.) The fhture perfect for the future ; as, Alio loco de oratorum anXmo 
et tnjuriis vid^ro, I shall see (have seen).... Cic. This use seems to result 
from viewing a future action as if already completed. 

Rem. 2. When a future action is spoken of either in the future, or in 
the imperative, or the subjunctive used imperatively, and another future 
action is connected with it, the latter is expressed by the future tense, if 
the actions relate to the same time, but by the future perfect, if the one 
must be completed before the other is performed. This verb in English 
is usually put in the present tense ; as, Faciam si potSro ; I will do it, if 1 
can, i. e. if I shall be able. So, Ut sementem fecSris, ila metes. Cic. 

Rem 3. In expressions denoting the propriety, practicability, or ad 
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vantage of an action not performed, the indicative is used, while' in 
English the potential, in such cases, is more common ; as, Possum persi" 
qui multa obleetnmenia return rtuticdrvm, sed &c., I na^ht speak of the 
numerous pleasures of husbandry, but &C. Cic. iEquius hyic Turmtm 
fu£rat se opponire morti. Virg. This construction occurs with debeOf 
possum^ dtcetf licet^ oportct^ necesse est ; taguum, conseTUaneum, longum, 
melhis, o^tlmuMj par, satisj salivs — est, erat, &c. ; and in the periphrastic 
conjugation with participles in dus. 

Rem. 4. The past tenses of the indicative are often used for the im- 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive, in the conclusion of a conditional clause ; 
as. Si nan alium longi jactdret odSrem, laurus erat,....it would have been a 
laurel. Virg. Jfec veni, n't si fata locum sedemque dedissent. Id. Pons 
sublieius iter pane hostibus dedit, ni unus virfuisset Horaiius Codes. Liv. 
Si mens non lava fuisset, impulSrat. Virg. Sometimes also in the con- 
dition ; 8«| Atfiaral melius, si te puer iste tenebat. Ovid. See § 261. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

<^ 260. The subjunctive mood is used to express an action 
or state simply as conceived by the mind. 

It takes its name &om its being commonly used in subjoined or depend- 
ent clauses. In some cases, however, it is found in independent clauses, 
or at least in such as have no obvious dependence. 

I. The subjunctive oflen implies the existence of an action 
or state, without directly asserting it. When this is the case, 
its tenses are commonly to be translated in the same manner as 
the corresponding tenses of the indicative ; as, 

Ciim esset Ceesar in Gallid, When Ceesar v>as in Gaul, not might be. 
Cffis. Rogas me quid tristis ego sim....why I am sad. Tac. 

R£MA.RK 1. In this sense, its tenses have, in general, the same limita- 
tion in respect to time as those of the indicative, but the imperfect is com > 
monly used rather than the perfect, to denote indefinite past action ; as, 
Qteo factum est, vJt brevi tempdre illustraretur ; By which it happened that, 
in a short time, he became famous. Nep. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive, in such cases, depends upon the particles 
and other words to which it is subjoined, and its meaning must be care- 
fully distinguished from that which is stated in the foUowmg rule. 

II. The subjunctive is used to express what is contingent or 
hypothetical, including possibility, power, liberty, will, duty^ 
and desire. In this use, it does not imply the existence of the 
action or state which the verb expresses. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the subjunctive, thus used, have the signifi- 
cations which have been given in the paradigms, and are, in general, not 
limited, in regard to time, like the corresponding tenses of the indicative. 
Thus, 

(1.) The present, in tliis sense, may refer either to present or future 
time ; as, MediocHbus et quis ignoscas vitiis teneor ; I am subject to mode- 
rate faults, and such as you may excuse. Hor. Orai a Ceesdre ut det sibi 
veniam, He begs of Csesar that he would give him leave. Caes. 

(2.) The imperfect may relate either to past, present, or future time; as. 
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Sifatafaissent ut cad^rem, If it had been my fate that 1 should fall. Virg. 
Si possem, sanior essem ; If I could, 1 would be wiser. Ovid. Cetirot 
rapSrem et prostcmgrem, The rest I would seize and prostrate. Ter. 

(3.) The perfect relates either to past or future time ; as, Errarim for^ 
tasscj Perhaps I may have erred. Flin. Videor sperdre posscj si te vidSrim, 
eafacllh (mc) transit'Qrum.... if I can see you.... Cic, 

(4.) The pluperfect relates to past time, expressing a contingency, 
which is usually future with respect to some past time mentioned in con- 
nection* with it ; as, Id rtspondErunt se factHros es^e, dim ille veiito Jiqvi- 
lone venisset Lemnum.... when he should ha^ come.... Nep. 

Rem. 2. The imperfect subjunctive, in Latin, is sometimes employed, 
where, in £nglish, the pluperfect would be used ; as. Quod si quis deus di- 
c^ret, nunguam putarem me in academid tanquam philos6phum, dispvtatUr 
rumj If any god had said. ...I never should have supposed.... Cic. 

On the other hand, the pluperfect in Latin is sometimes usffd, where the 
imperfect is commonly employed in English ; as, Promisit se scripturumy 
quum primiim nuntium accepisset.... as soon as he (should have) received 
the news. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive may be used to denote 
a supposition ; as, Vcndat cedes vir bonus , Suppose an honest man is sell- 
ing a house. Cic. DizSrit Epicurus j Grant that Epicurus has said. Id. 

Rem. 4. The present and perfect subjunctive are used to soften an 
assertion; as, JYemo istud tibi concedat, or concessSrit; No one would 
grant you that. Volo and its compounds are oflen so used in the present; 
as, Velim obvias mihi liUras crebrd mittas, I could wish that you would 
frequently send letters to meet me. Cic. The perfect, used in this sense, 
has oflen the force of the present ; as, Quis enim hoc tibi concessSrit .'* Cic« 

Rem. 5. The present and perfect tenses are also used in questions 
which imply a doubt respecting the probability or propriety of an ac- 
tion ; as, Quis dubitet quin in virtute dlvitice sint 7 Who can doubt that 
riches consist in virtue .•* Cic. Quisquam numcn Junonis adoret prteterea ? 
Who will henceforth adore the divmity of Juno.' Virg. Quidnij inquit 
meminSrim.' Cic./ 

Rem. 6. The present subjunctive is oflen used to express a 
wish, an exhortation, a request, a command, or a permission ; 
as, 

JV*e sim saJvus, May I perish. Cic. In media arma ruamus. Let us rush.... 
Virg. jyeme a.tiXngaj9j scelcste ; Do not touch me.... Ter. Faciat quod 
lubetf Let him do what he pleases. Id. The perfect is oflen so used, and 
sometimes the pluperfect ; as, Ipse vidgrit. Let him see to it hirftself Cic. 
Fuissetf Be it so, or It might have been so. Virg. Vid^rint sapientes. 
Cic. 

J^e is commonly employed as a negative, rather than rt<m, in this use 
of tlie subjunctive. 

Rem. 7. In the regular paradigms of the verb, no future subjunctive 
was exhibited either in the active or passive voice. 

(1.) When the expression of futurity is contained in another part of the 
sentence, the future of the subjunctive Is supplied by some other tense of 
that mood; as, Twntum moneo hoc tempus si amisSna, te esse*nullum un- 
quam magis idoneum repertQrum ; I only warn you, that, if you should 
lose this opportunity, you will never find one more convenient. Cic. 
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(2.) If no other fiitare is contained in the sentence, the place of the 
future subjunctive active is aupplied by the participle in rus^ with sim or 
fuirim, essem or fiassem ; aa, JVbn duHtat quin brecl Trqja sit peritara, He 
does not doubt that Troy would soon be destroyed. Cic. See Periphrastic 
ConjugatianSf § 162, 14. 

(3.) The future subjunctive passive is supplied, not by the participle in 
iuSf but by fiU^rum sit or esset, with tU ; as, JWm duHto qvin futQrum 
sit, ut laudetur ; I do not doubt that he will be praised. 

Rem. 8. The imperfect, when relating to past or present 
time, and also the plup^ect, both when they stand alone, and 
in conditional clauses with st, ^c, as also afler uttncan and 
O ! 51, imply the non-existence of the action or state denoted by 
the verb ; the present and perfect do not decide in regard to 
its existence ; as, 

Nollem datum esse, I could wish it had not been paid. Ter. Nolim 
datum esse, I hope it has not been paid. Uttnam jam adesset, I wish 
he were now present. Cic. Utinam ea res ei voluptdti sit, I hope that 
thing is a pleasure to him. Id. 



PROTASIS AND APODOSIS. 

^ 26 !• In a sentence containing a condition and a con- 
clusion, the former is called the protasis, the latter the apodosis, 

1. In conditional clauses with si, ni, nisi, quasi, etsi, tametsi, 
and etiamsi, the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used 
in the protasis, when the action or state supposed does not or 
did not exist. The same tenses are used in the apodosis^ to 
denote that, if the action or state expressed in the protasis did 
exist, or had existed (the contrary of which is implied), another 
action or state would exist or would have existed ; as, 

JV*m te satis ineit&tum esse confidSrem, scrib£rem plura; Did 1 not 
believe tliat you had been sufficiently incited, I would write more (Cic.) ; 
which implies Uiat he does believe, and therefore will not write. Ea si de 
me uno cogitasset, nunquam ilUus laerpmis ac pret^Ums restitissem. Id. 

2. The present and perfect subjunctive are used in the 
protasis, when the action or state supposed may, or may not 
exist, or have existed ; as, 

Omnia brevia toUrabilia esse debent, etiamsi maxima sint, although 

they may be yety great. Cic. Etsi id iugSrit Isocr&tes, at non Thttcydi- 
des ; Although Isocrates may have avoided that Id. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the indicative may also be used in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence with si, &c. ; as, Si vales, bene est. Cic. 
Si qvis antea mirabfttur quid esset, ex hoc tempdre miritur potius.... Id. 

Rem. 2. . The subjunctive afler si, &c., implies a greater degree of con- 
tingency than the indicative. When the imperfect or pluperfect is 
required to denote a past action, the indicative must be used, if its exist* 
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eiice is uncertain, as those tenses in the subjunctive would imply its non- 
eSQstence. *^ -^ 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive are sometimes used, both 
m Uie protasis and apodosis of a conditional sentence, in the sense of the 
imperfect and pluperfect j as, Tu, si h\c sis, aliter sentias; If you were 
here, you would think otherwise. Ter. Quo*, ni mea ifura resistat, jom 
fiammm ttUintU. Virg. '•' 

Rem. 4. The protasis of a conditional sentence is frequently not 
expressed, but implied ; as, Magna merceatur Atrldm^ i. e. si passim 

SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

^ 262.^ A clause denoting the purpose, object, or 
result of a preceding proposition, takes the subjunctive 
after ut^ ne, quo, guin, and qtwrnmiLs ; as, 

Ea non, ut te instituSrem, scripsi; I did not write that in order to 
instruct you. Cic. Irritant ad pugnandumy qu6 fiant acridres; They 
Stimulate them to fight, that they may become fiercer. Varr. 

Remark 1. Ut, denoting a result, often relates to sic, ita, 
adeo,tam,talts,tantus,is,efusmddij &c., in the preceding clause; 
as, 

Id miki sic erit gratum^ ut gratius esse nUHlpossit ; That will be so 
agreeable to me, that nothmg can be more so. Cic. ji'on sum ita hebes, 
ut wtec dicam. Id. I{e^e tarn erdmus amentes, ut explordta nobis esset 
victoria. Id. Tantum indulsit doUri, ut eum piitas vinciret, Nep. Ita 
and tarn are sometimes omitted ; as, Epaminondas fuit disertuSj ut nmno 
ei par esset. Id. 

Rem. 2. Ut, signifying although, takes the subjunctive ; 
as, 

Utdenni vires, tamen est lavdanda voluntas; Though strength be 
wanting, yet the will is to be praised. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Ut, with the subjunctive, is used with impersonal 
verbs signifying it happens, it remains, it follows, &c. ; as. 

Qui fit, ut nenut eontentus vivat ? How does it happen that no one lives 
contented ? Hor. Huic contigit, ut patriam ex servitnte in libertdtem vin- 
dicdret. Nep. SeqvLitwt igitur,\ii etitfrnvitiasintparca. Cic. Reliquum 
est, ut e^dmei ituhi consQlam. Nep. Restat igiiur, ut motus astrOrum sit 
voluTUanus. Cic. Extremum illud est, ut te orem et obsecrem. Id. 

To this principle may be referred the following verbs and phrases : — 
fit, fiUri non potest, accldit, ineidit, oceurrit, conttngit, evinit, usu venit, 
rarum est, se^iatur,fut'&rum est, rettquum est, reUnqultur, restat, supirest^ 
caput est, extremum est, opus est, est. 

For other uses oiut, with the subjunctive, see § 273. 

Rem. 4. Ut is often omitted before the subjunctive, after 
verbs denoting millingness, unwillingness , or permission; also 
after verbs of asking, advising, reminding, &c., and the im« 
peratives die and/ac ; as, / 
20 
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Qicti vigfadam ? What do you wirii (that) I should do ? Ter. InsOiti 
feriant sine litOra flucttu. Virg. Tentes disnmvlare rogai. Ovid. Id 
nna» oro. Id. Sc tuaderey JuxU, Phamabdzo id negotii daret. Nep. 
Aectdat oportet actio varia. Cic. Fac cogUes. Id. 

Verbs of willinffness, &c., are w>Z«, nolo, moZo, permittOf jMUioTy sino, 
Ueet, vetOf /Sui. ; those of asking, &>c., are rog'o, oro, moneo, jubeOf mattr 
dOf petOj precor, censeo, suadeOf oportet, necesse est, &c. 

Rem. 5. Ne (lest) expresses a purpose negatively ; as, 

Cura ne quid ei desit, Take care that nothing be wanting to him, Cic» 
C% nc are frequently used for ne; as, Opira detur, ui judieia ne Jiant. Id. 

Rem. 6. Ne is often omitted after cave ; as, 

Caoe putet, Take care that you do not suppose. Cic. 

Rem. 7. After mctuo, timeo, vereor, and other expressions 
denoting fear, ne must be rendered by that or lest, and ut by 
thai not ; as, 

MHo meinibat, ne a servis indicaretur, Milo feared that he should be be- 
trayed by his servants. Cic. Pai>or erat, ne castra kostis aggrederetur. 
Liv. lUa duo vereor, ut tibi possim concedire, 1 fear that I cannot grant.... 
Cic. 

Rem. 8. The proposition on which the subjunctive with tU and ne de- 
pends, is sometimes omitted ; as, Ut ita dicam. Cic. JVe singiUos nonanem. 

Rem. 9. Qud (tbatj in order that), especially with a compar- 
ative ; non qud, or non quod (not that, not as if^, followed by 
$ed; and quominus (that not), after clauses denoting hindrance, 
take the subjunctive ; as, 

AdjULta me, qu6 id fiat faciliils ; Aid me, that that may be done more 
easily. Ter. Non qu6 republXcd sit mihi quicguam carius, sed desperatis 
etiam Hippocrdtes vetat odhibEre medicinam. Olc. Non qu6d sola ornent, 
9ed qu6d ezcellant. Id. J^eque recusdvit, qu6 miniliB legis panam sublret. 
Nep. 

Rem. 10. Quin, after negative propositions and questions 
implying a negative, takes the subjunctive. Quin is used, 

1. For a relative with non, after nemo, nullus, nihil.. ..est, reperUur, 
imf€tntur,&A. ; vix est, agrk reperitur, &c. ; as, Messdnam nemo venit, quin 
viddrit, i. e. qui non vidirit; No one came to Messana who did not see. 
Cic. jyego vUam pictUram fuisse... .qnin conquisiSrit, i. e. quam non, &c. 
Id. JWiU est, quin maU narrando possit depravdri. Ter. 
. 2. For ut nan, after non dvhUo, non est dubiuin, faclre non possum, Jiiri 
non potest; nikU, haud multum, haud procul, or minlmum...abest ; nihil 
priBtermitto, turn recitso, temperdre mUti non possum, vix, tBgr^, &c. ; as, 

Facire non possum quin ad te mittam, i. e. ut non, &.c. Cic. Ego nihil 
pratermisi, quin Fompuum a Casdris conjunetiSne avocarem. Id. FroT" 
sus nihil abest/piin sim nUserrXmus. Id. Q^is igitur dubitet quin in vir- 
tiUe divitia posftfe sint ? Id. Ego vix temeor quin accurram. Id. . / 

. ^ £63. 1. The subjunctive is used after particles of wish* 
ing, as utinam, utt, and O ! si ; as, 

Uanam nUniis viids cupldi fuissSmus ! O that we had been less attaehed 
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to life ! Cic. O si sotUttqukquqif^ virtiuia adeaset ! Yag, The tenae is 
determined by § 260, II. Rem. 8. 

2. QuamviSy however ; licet, although ; tanquam, quasi, ac si^ 
ut si, velui si, veliiti^ and ceu, as if; modd, dum, and dummQdo^ 
provided, — take the subjunctive ; as, 

Quamvis i'le fdix sit, However happy he may be. Cic. Vefltas lic^ 
9ndlum defensorem obtineat, Though truth shoula obtain no defender. Id. 
Me omnibus rebus, juxta ac si mens f rater esset, susterUdvU; He supported 
me in every tiling, just as though he were my brother. Id. Omnia honesta 
negllgunt dummodo potentiam consequantur ; They disregard every hon- 
orable principle, provided they can obtain power. Id. Dum 9niki ani- 
mum reddas. Hor. 

Quamvis (although} has commonly the subjunctive ; as, Quamvis non 
faSris suasor, apfrw&lor certk. fu'Sti. Cic. Sometimes also the indicative ; 
as, Fellcem Nidben^ quamvis titj'unira vidit. Ovid. 

Quanquam (although), in Tacitus, and in other later writers, is sometimes 
used with the subjunctive. 

3. After antequam and priusquam, the imperfect and pluper- 
fect tenses are usually in the subjunctive ; the present and per- 
fect may be either in the indicative or subjunctive ; but when 
one thing is declared to be necessary or proper to precede an- 
other, the subjunctive is used ; as, 

Ea causa ante mortua est, quam tu natus esses, That cause was dead be- 
fore you were born. Cic. ^vertit equos, priusquam pabHUa gustassent Tr<WBf 
Xanthumque bibisscnt. Virg. Priusquam incipias, consuUo opus est ; Be- 
fore you begin, there is need of counsel. Sail. 

4. Dum, donee, and quoad, signifying until, are followed by 
the subjunctive, if they refer to the attainment of an object ; as, 

Dum hie venlret, locum relinquire noluit ; He was unwilling to leave 
the place until he (Milo) should come. Cic. Jiihil puto tibi esse utiUuSf 
quiifn operiri quoad scire possis, quid tibi agendum sit. Id. 

5. Quum or cum, when it signifies a relation of time^ 
takes the indicative; when it denotes a connection oj 
thaiighty the subjunctive ; as, 

Ciim est alUtum ad nos, gravUer commOtus sum ; When it was reported 
to us, I was greatly moved. Cic. Cum tot sustineas et tanta negotia, pee- 
eem, si morer tua tempdra, Casar ; Since you are burdened with so many 
and so important affairs, I should do wrong, if I should occupy your time, 
Caesar. Hor. 

Remark 1. Ciim, relating to time, is commonly translated when; 
referring to a train of thought, it signifies since or although. It is some- 
times used as equivalent to qudd (because), and then takes the indicative ; 
as, Cikva te semper dilezi, necesse est ut sim totus vester. Cic. 

Rem. 2. In narration, cwm is usually joined with the imper- 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive, even when it relates to time ; 
as, 

Gracchus, cCim rem illam in rdigionem jtopiUo venisse sentlret, ad sen&- 
turn retHlit. Cic. Alexander, ciim interemisset CUtum, vix manus aseab* 
Id, 
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In most instances of this construction, the event denoted by the sub' 
junctive seems to relate to that expressed in the clause on which the 
subjunctive depends, not only in regard to time, but also as, in some 
sense, a cause. In ^neral, when the attention is directed chiefly to the 
time at which an action occurred, the indicative in any tense may be used; 
when to the action itself, the subjunctive } sb. Hoc c6m scribebam jam turn 
existimdbam ad te oratidnem esse perldtam. Cic. C6m sciret CLodius iter 
necessarium MHHni esse Lamofiumy Romd sutnto ipse profectus est. Id. 

For the subjunctive after st and its compounds, see § 261. 



SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER QUI. 

^2G4. 1. When the relative qui follows iam, adeo, 
tantusy talis, — or w, t//c, or hie, in the sense of talis, — and is 
equivalent to ut with a personal or demonstrative pro- 
noun, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Quis est tarn Lync€us qui in tantis tenebris nikil offendat? i.e,ut in tan- 
tis.,.. ; Who is so quick-sighted, that he would not stumble in such dark- 
ness. Cic. Talem te esse oportet, qui a6 impiOrum civium soeietdte sejun- 
1^. Id. At eafuit legatio Oetavii, in qui periciUi suspicio mm subesset, 
i,e.utin ed. Id. JS'ec tamen ego sum ille ferreus, qui fratris carisslmi 
mardre non movear, i.^.ut ego non movear. Id. 

Sometimes the demonstrative word is only implied ; as. 

Res parva dictUj sed qusB studiis in magnum, certdmen excessSrit, i. e. 
talis ut....of such a kind that it issued in a violent contest. Cic. So quis 
sum, for num talis sum ; as, Q^^s sum, eujus aures Ucdi nefas sit ? Sen. 

2. When the relative is equivalent to quanquam is, etsi 
iSf or dummodo is, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Laco,consilu guamvis egregii, quod non ipse afferret, tMtmlcu^ ; Laco,an 
opponent of any measure, however excellent, provided he did not himself 
propose it. Tac. Tu aquam a pumice postiUas, qui ipsus sitiat. Flaut. 
^ihil mfA,estum quod non desidSres, i. e. dummAdo id. Cic. 

3. Quod, in restrictive clauses, takes the subjunctive ; as, 
Quod sine molestid tud fiat, So far as it can be done without troubling 

you. Cic. Sestius non venirat quod 8ciam....so far as i know. Id. 

4. The relative, after the comparative followed by quam, 
takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Major sum qtidm cui possit fortuna noeere, i. e. audm ut miki, &c. ; I 
am too great for fortune to be able to injure me. Ovid. Auditd voce prte- 
ednis maius gaudium fitit quinn quod universum homines eap^rent *, Upon 
the herald's voice being heard, the joy was too great for the people to 
contain. Liv. 

5. A relative clause expressing a purpose or motive, and 
equivalent to ut with a demonstrative, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as, 

iMcedtenumii legdtos Ath€nas miserunt, qui sum abseuiem accusftrent; 
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The LacedeBmonians sent ambassadors to Athens to accuse him in his ab- 
sence. Nep. Casar tquitdtum omnem pramittUf qui yideant, quas in par" 
tts iterfaciant. Cibs, 

So with relative adverbs ; as, Lamps&cum ei (ThemistdeU) rez dondraij 
onde vinum sumgret, i. e. ex qud. or iU indcy &c. Nep. 

6. A relative clause after an indeiSnite general expres- 
sion, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Fuerunt ed tempestdUf qui dicSrent ; l^ere were some at that time who 
said. Sail. Erant, quibus appetentior fama viderfitur ; There were those to 
whom he appeared too desirous of fame. Tac. Erunt, qui existimdri velint. 
Cic. Si quis erit, qui perpetuam, oraticnem desidSret, aUird actiOne audiet. 
Id. Venient lemones, quee neqtte me inidtum, ne^pie te impunltum patian- 
tur. Tac. So after est, in the sense of " there is reason why ; " as, Elst 

Juod.gaudeas, You have cause to rejoice. Plant. Est quod visam domum. 
d. Si est quod desit, ne bedtus quidem est. Cic. 

The expressions included in the rule are est, sunt, adest^ prtesto suntf 
existunt, exoriuntur, invemuntur, reperiuntur, si quis est, tempus fuit, tem^ 
pus veniet, &c. 

The same construction occurs with relative particles used indefinitely ; 
as, Est- unde hac fiant, There are resources whence this may be done. 
Ter. Est ubi id isto modo valeat. Cic. 

The above and similar expressions are followed by the subjunctive only 
when they are indefinite. Hence, after sunt quidam, sunt nonnulli, swU 
multi, &c., when referring to definite persons, the relative takes the in- 
dicative ; as, iSitfTi^ oratiSnes quadam, quas MenocHto dabo. Cic. 

The indicative is sometimes, though rarely, used after sutU qui, even 
when taken indefinitely, especially in the poets ; as, Sunt, quos juvat. Hor. 

7. A relative clause after a general negative, or an in- 
terrogative expression implying a negative, takes the sub- 
junctive; as, 

Jfem^ est, qui haud intelltgat ; There is no one who does not understand. 
Cic. JfuUa res est, qna perferre possit continuum laborem ; There is nothing 
which can endure perpetual labor. Quinct. J^Mla pars est cnrpdris, quse 
non sit minor. Id. Jfthil est, quod non alidibi esse cogatur. H. In foro 
viz decimus quisque est, qui ipsus sese noscat. Plant. Quw est, qui utUta 
fugiat.? Who is there that shuns what is useful ? Cic. An est qutsquam, 
qm hoc ignoret ? Is there any one who is ignorant of this ? Id. J^Tumquid 
est wMli, quod non dix6ris ? Ter. 

Greneral negatives are netno, nvJlus, nihil, unus non, alius non, non 
quisqyum, vix tdlus, nee uUus, &c., with est ; vix with an ordinal and 
quisque; nego esse quenquam, «Stc. Interrogative expressions implying a 
negative, are quis, quantvs, uter, eequis, numquis, an gmsquam, an aHqms, 
qt^tus quisque, quotas, &c., with est ; quot, quhm muUi, &c , with sunt. 
1 The same construction is used after non est, nihil est, qvtd est, numquid 
eit, &c., fonowed by quod, cur, or quare, and denoting « Oiere is no reason 
whv," " what cause ? " " is there any reason ? " as, Quod Umeas, rum est ; 
The^ is no reason why you should fear. Ovid. MhUest, quod orfi^enftjm 
nostrum pertimescas. Cic. Quid «rf, quod de ejus cimtOte duWtes? Id. 
duid est, cur virtus ipsa per se non efficiat bedtos ? Id. 

So aft^r non habeo, or nihU habeo; as, JVb/i habeo, quod te accasem. Cic. 
Jfihil habeo, quod scribam. Id. 

Note The relaUve clause takes the subjunctive after the expressions 
20* 
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inelnded in this and the last role, only when it expiesseB what is intendsd 
to be termed of the subject of the antecedent clause ; as, J^enw est, qui 
nesciat; Thexe is no one who is ignorant, i. e. no one is ignorant. Cfic. 
80 Sunt, qui hoc earpani; There are some who blame this, i. e. some blame 
this. Veil. 

If the relative clause is to be construed as Kpart of the logical subject, it 
does not re«|uire the subjunctive ; as, JV»&i2 stabile est, quod infidum est ; 
Nothini^ which is faithless is firm. Cic. 

8. A relative clause expressing the reason of what goes 
before, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Peccavisse miki videor, qui a te discess^rim ; I think I have erred in 
havinff left you. Cic. Inertiam accitsas adoUseentium, qui istam artem 
nan eoiscant ; Tou blame the idleness of the young men, because they do 
not learn Uiat art thoroughly.' Id. Ofortundte adoUscens, qui twB virtntis 
Homirum pracdnem invengris ! Id. 

Sometimes, instead of qui alone, ut, quippe, or utpote — qui, 
is used, generally with the subjunctive ; as, 

Ckmoivia eumpatre non inlhat, quippe qui ne in oppHdum quidem nisi 
rard venisset. Cic. J^eque Antonius procul abirat, utpdte qui magna 
exeratu sequerfitur. Sail. 

9. After dignus, indignusy aptus, and idoneus, a relative 
clause takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Vid£tur, qui aliquando impSret, dignus esse; He seems to be worthy at 
some time to command. Cic. Pompeius idoneuis non est, qui impetret. Id. 
Et rem idoneam, de qu& queeratur, et homines dignos, quibuscum oisseratur, 
pidant. Id. 

Note. If the relative clause does not express that of which the person 
or thing denoted by the antecedent is worthy, its construction is not 
influenced by this rule. Thus, Qtds servus libertate dignus fiiit, cui 
nostra solus ear a non esset f The subjunctive is here used according to 
No. 7 of this section. 1 

10. A relative clause, after unus and solus , restricting 
the affirmation to a particular subject, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as. 

Hoc est una eontentio, quse adkuc permansSrit ; This is the only dispute 
which has remained till this time^ Cic. Voluptas est sola, qu8B nos vocet 
ad se, et alliceat sitdpte natHrA ; Pleasure is the only thing that, by its own 
nature, invites and allures us to itself. Id. 

11. When the relative refers to a dependent clause, it often 
takes the subjunctive. See § 266. 

12. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in 
narration after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a repeated 
action is spoken of; as, 

Semper hoMti sunt fortissimi, qui summam imperii potirentur ; Those 
have always been considered the oravest, who obtaineo the supreme do- 
minion. Nep. TJiquisaue majAmk laboraret locus, aut ipse oceurr€bat, ant 
aUquos mittebat. So after si quis or qui ; as, Si qui rem malitiosiiis sessis- 
■et, <fec/^a» existimabant. Cic. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

<^ 265. Dependent clauses, containing an indirect 
question, take the subjunctive. 

A question is indirect when its substance is stated without the inter- 
rogative form ; as, 

Qaalis sit anHmuSf ipse animus neseit; The mind itself knows not what 
the mind is. Cic. CredibUe non est, quantum scribam ; It is incredible how 
much I write. Id. Quis ego sim, rtu rogitas ? Do you ask me who I am f 
Plant. J{ec quid scribam^ kaheo; Nor have I any thing to write. Id. 
Doee me J ubi sint dii; Inform me where the gods are. Id. Qukm pridem 
sibi kereditas vcnisset, docet. Id. JYunc acelpef quare desipiant omnes. Hor. 
Id utrilm iUi sentiant, an verd simtilent, tu inteVkges. Cic. ^tuBto^ num tu 
sentUui causam tuam permittaa. Id. VideSy ut aJUA stet mve amd^dwn 
Soracte. Hor. J^escit, vitdne fruatur, an sit apud manes. Ovid. 

All interrogatives may be thus used in indirect questions ; as^ 

QuantuSf qtialisy quot^ ovotus, quotuplex^ uter ;quis,qui,cujtu;ubiyqudy 
undtj quhj quorsum^quamaiUf quarndudwn, quampridem, qtioUes, cur^ quare, 
quamobrem, quemaarnddumy quornQdo^ ul, qudm, quanUfpiref an, ne, num, 
utrumj anne^ annon. 

Remark 1. The indicative is sometimes used in such constructions ; 
as, Vide avaritia quid facit. Ter. 

Rem. 2. In double questions, the first may be introduced hyutriimf num, 
or the enclitic ne; and, in such case, the second is usually mtroduced by 
Cin; as, Multum intirestj utrum laus imminuatur, an solus deseratur. Cic. 
The first question is sometimes without any interrogative particle, and the 
second is then introduced by an or ne ; as, J^unc habeam JS/ttcm, necne, 
incerlum est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. Dubito an, haud scio an, nescio an, though implying some 
doubt, have generally a sense almost affirmative ) as, Dubito, an kunc pri^ 
mum omnium ponam; I am inclined to place him first of all. Nep. 

Rem. 4. Nescio quis, used nearly in the sense of atlqtdSf does not influ- 
ence the mood of the following verb ; as, Lucus, nescio quo easu, nactumo 
tempdre incensus est. Nep. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INTERMEDIATE CLAUSES. 

<^266. 1. When a proposition con taming either an 
accusative with the infinitive, or a verb in the subjunc- 
tive, has a clause connected with it, as an essential party 
either by a relative, a relative adverb, or a conjunction, the 
verb of tlie latter clause is put in >he subjunctive ; as. 

Quid enim potest esse tam perspicuum, quhm esse atiquod numen, quo 
Ikbc regantur ? Tot what can be so clear as that there is some divinity hj 
whom these thinpi are governed ? Cic. Rltd sic fere de/intri solet, deed- 
rum id esse, quoaconsenJtaneum sit hominis excellentuB. Id. Audiam quid 
sit, qudd EpicHrum non probes ; I shall bear why it is that you do not 
approve of Epicurus. Id. Jv^sit ut, qua venissent, naves Eubceam petirent* 
Liv. 
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A clause, thas connected to a preceding dependent proposition , is some* 
times called an intermediate clause. 

To this rule belongs the construction of the oratio obllqua, or indirect 
discourse y that is, the relating the words or sentiments of another, not in 
the exact form in which they were expressed or conceived, but in that of 
narration. Thus, Ceesar said, *^ I came, I saw, I conquered," is direct, — 
Cesar said, that he came, saw, and conquered, is indirect discourse. 

2. In the oratio obliqua, the main proposition is ex- 
pressed by the accusative with the infinitive ; and depend- 
ent clauses connected with it by relatives and particles, 
take the subjunctive. 

Thus, Cicero and Quinctilian, in quoting the language of Marcus An- 
tonius, make use, the former of the oratio directay the latter of the oratio 
obllqua ; — Antonius tnqvity ** Ars edrum rerum est, quae sciuntur ; " Antoni- 
us says, " Art belongs to those things which are known." Cic. Antonius 
inauit, artem edrum rerum esse, quss sciantur; Antonius says, that art 
belongs to those tilings which-are known. Quinct. 

So, Socrates dicire soUbatf omnes, in to qtiod scirent, ^ali^ esse eloquentes; 
Socrates was accustomed to say, that all are sufficiently eloquent in that 
which they understand. Cic. Cato mirdri se aiebaiy qudd rum ridgret 
aruspex, aruspicem citm vidisset. Id. J^egat jvs esse, qui miles non sit, 
pugndre cum hosie. Id. Indigiiabantur ibi esse imperiumj ubi non esset 
libertas. Liv. Itaque AthenienseSj quod fionestum non esset, id ne utile qui' 
dem (esse) putaverunt. Cic. 

Remark 1. When the subjunctive w^ould be necessary in the oratio 
directa, to denote liberty, power, &c., the same remains in the oratio obli" 
quttj and is not changed into the infinitive with an accusative ; as. Ad hoc 
Ariovistus respondit, quumvellet, congrederetur ; To this Ariovistus replied, 
that he might meet him when he please4. Css. In the oratio directa^ this 
would be congredidris. So, Is ita cum C<Bsare agit, ne aut swb magnopire 
viriuti tribuSret, aut ipsos despic€ret. Id. See § 273, 3. 

Rem. 2. A writer may state his own past words or thoughts in oratio 
obllqua, either preserving the first person, or adopting the third. 

Rem. 3. When the words or sentiments of a third person are stated in 
oratio obllqua, sui and suum are commonly used in references made to him. 
See § 208, (1.) 

Rem. 4. The tenses to be used in changing the oratio directa into the 
obllqua, depend on the tense of the verb whicn introduces the quotation, 
according to the rule, § 258. But when the future perfect would be used 
in the direct, the pluperfect is necessary in the oblique form. 

Rem. 5. When the connected clause contains merely a descriptive 
circumstance, or expresses what is independent of the sentiment of the 
preceding clause, it takes the indicative ; as, Imperdvit Al&rander Lysippoy 
ut edrum equitum, qui apud Granlcum cecid&rtJki, fad ret statuas; Alexan- 
der ordered Lysippus to make statues of those horsemen who had fallen 
at the Granicus. Sometimes, in other cases, when it is evident from the 
sense, that the connected clause is an essential part of the proposition, the 
indicative is used, to avoid giving the appearance of contingency to the 
sentence. 

3. A clause connected to another by a relative or causal 
conjunction, takes the subjunctive, (whatever be the mood 
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of the preceding verb,) when it contains not the senti- 
ment or allegation of the writer, but that of some other 
person alluded to ; as, 

Socrdtes accusdtus estj qu5d corrumpSret juventutem ; Socrates was ac- 
cused^ because (as was alleged) he corrupted the youth. Deum invoed- 
barUf cajus ad soUnne venissent ; They invoked the god^ to whose solem- 
nities they had come. Liv. Here the charge of corrupting the youth is 
not made Dy the writer, but by the accusers of Socrates. So, in the second 
example, the worshippers allege that thej^ have come to attend npon> the 
solemnities of the god. The indicative, in such cases, would render the 
writer responsible for the truth of the allegation. 

In the preceding cases, it is not directly said that the sentiments are 
those of another man the writer. In Cicero, however, the words dicOf 
pjUo, arbitroTf and the like, are often construed in a similaY manner ; as, 
Quum eniMf Hannib&H^ permissUy exissei de castris, rediit paulo posty qudd 

se obfitum ruscio quod dicSret, because (as) he said, he had forgotten 

something. Cic. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. , 

^ 267* The imperative mood is used, in the second person, 
to express a command, an exhortation, or an entreaty ; as, 

Jfoaee te, Know thyself. Cic. JEquam memento servArt menUmj Re- 
member to preserve an unruffled mind. Ilor. Hue ades. Come hither. 
Virg. Pasce ctiveUaSf et potum pastas age, et iiUsr agendum oceursAre 
eapro cav^to. Id. 

The plural form in tott is rare ; as, FacUote. Ovid. PetiUfte. Id. 

The third person expresses only a command, and is chiefly 
used in enacting laws ; as, 

Virgines vestdUs in urbe custodiunto ignem fod pubtid ssmpitemum. 
Cic. 

Remark 1. With the imperative, not is expressed by ne, 
and nor by neve ; as, 

Ne taida an\mis assuescite htUa. Virg. Ne crede coUni. Id. HomXnem 
mortuum in urbe ne sepelito, neve urlto. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The present and perfect subjunctive are often used instead of 
the imperative, to express a command in a milder form, an exhortation, or 
an entreaty. See § 260, II., Rem. 6. Sometimes also the future indica* 
tive. See § 259, Rem. 1, (4.) 

Rem. 3 Sometimes, for the simple imperative, /a« with the subjunc- 
tive is ased ; as. Foe entdias, Instruct, or Take care to instruct. Cic. So 
noli with tiie infinitive, and cave with the subjunctive, with or without 
ne ; as, JfoH putdre. Do not suppose. Cic. Cave esdsameSf Do not think. 
Id. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

^ 268. The tenses of the infinitive denote respectively an 
action as present, past, or future, in reference to the time of 
the verbs with which they are connected ; as, - . 

c/k ;? r- -- -^ ^ ^ <? .^c ^-^ 
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Hoe facSre poesum, I am able to do this. Cic. Vidi nostras tmmfcoj 
cupCre bellum, I saw that our enemies were desiring war. Id. J^Tec gem- 
£re agrid cessabit turtur ab idmOy Nor shall the turtle dove cease to coo 

from the lofty elm. Virg. VictOrem vicUe succubuisse queror, I com* 

plain that the victor has yielded to the vanquished. Ovid. Se a senibus 
audisse dic6bant^ '^^^J ^^^ ^^^ ^^7 ^^^ heard (it) from the old men. Cic. 
Audiet cives hcmBsejirrvmjuventuSf The youth will hear that the citizens 

have whetted the sword. Hor ^f^^^ ^^^ verbum esse factarum. He 

declares that he is not about to speak. Cic. Postauam audiSrat non datum 
iri^to lacorem suOj After he had heard that a wile would not heaven to 
his son. Ter. Semper existimabitis nihil horum 'cos vistlros fore, You will 
always suppose that you are to see none of these things. Cic. 

Remark 1. The present infinitive is sometimes used to denote a com 
pleted action. This is the usual construction with memlni ; but the 
expression denotes rather a recollection of the progress than of the com- 
pletion of the action ; as, Hoe me memlni dic€re, I remember my saying 
this. Cic. Ttuerum memini HidOna venire, I remember Teucer's coming 
to Sidon. Virg. 

So, also, with recordor; — Recordar Umgh omnibus unum anteferre De- 
mosthinem. Cic. 

When the action is spoken of simply as a fact, the perfect infinitive Li 
used with memini ; as, MeminisH me ita disthbuisse amsam, Cic. 

Rem. 2. On the other hand, the perfect sometimes occurs where, in 
English, the present would be used ; as, Fratres tendentes Pelion imposa* 
iflse 0/ym|M>,....endeavoring to place.... Hor. Magnum si pectdre possit 
excussisse denm. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The present is also sometimes used for the future, especially 
when the verb has no future ; as, DeSlnefata deUrn flecti sperdrej Cease 
to hope that the fates of the gods will be changed. Virg. Progeniem 
Trojano a sanguine duci audiirat. Id. Cras mihi argenJtum dare duUtyi. e. 
se daturum esse. Ter. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the future infinitive, in both voices,^ilrum esse or 
/ore, followed by ut and the subjunctive, is often used ; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, in such cases, denoting an unfinished, the perfect 
and pluperfect a finished, future action ; as, JVunquam puidvi fore, ut sup- 
plex ad te venirem ; I never supposed (that it would happen) that I shomd 
come a suppliant to you. Cic. Susplcor fore, ut infringatur homlnwn 
improHtas. Id. 

This construction is necessarily used, when the verb has either no future 
active participle, or no supine ; as, in such case, the regular future infini- 
tive cannot be formed. 

The perfect participle with/cire is also used to denote a future action in 
the passive voice ; as, Qudd videret nomine pads beUum involQtum fore. 
Cic. / 

Rem. 5. The periphrastic infinitive formed by the future active parti- 
ciple with fidsse, denotes a future action contmgent upon a condition 
wnich was not fulfilled ; and, in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 
corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive ; as, An censes me tantos lahores 
susceptarum fuisse, si iisdem finlhus gloriam meam quibus vitam essem 
terminatitrus ? Do you think that I should have undertaken so great labors 
if, &c. Cic. Ul perspicuum sit omnibus y nisi tanta acerbitas injuria fuisset, 
nunquam illos in eum locum jprogressQros flii8se,....that they never would 
have come into that place. Id. 

ruiurum fuisse, also^ with ut and the subjunctive, is used in this sense j 
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M, Am nuneii esseiU aUoti, existinuibant plerique futarum faisse, ut onpi' 

dum caperetur, that the town would have been taken. Ces. This &rm 

is necessary in the passiTe voice. 

Rem. 6. The perfect infinitive, like the past tenses of the indicativei 
sometimes corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive in the apodosis of a 
conditional clause ) as, (Dixit) sibi vitamJUia sud caridrem fuisse, si Ubtrm 
ac midic4B vivire lidltum fuisset ; (He said^ that the life of his daughter 
haa been dearer to him than his own, if it nad been permitted.... Liv. 

This use of the perfect infinitive is necessary when the verb has no 
future participle; as, Si tenuisset Stesichdrus modum, videtur jtroiUmus 
itmuldri Homirum potuisse ; He seems to have been able, i. e. it seem§ 
that he would have been able, to rival Homer, if, &c. Quinct. 

^ 269« The infinitive mood, in Latin, is often used, not indefinite 
ly, but with a subject of its own in the accusative case. See § 2^. 

The infinitive passive of a neuter verb, like the third person singular of 
that voice, is sometimes used without a subject ; as, Vides toto properftri 

lUdre, You see that haste is made Virg. See § § 209, Rem. 3, (2), and 

239, Rem. 3. 

The present infioitive has sometimes, in narration, a subject in the 
nominative. See § 209, Rem. 5. 

The infinitive, either with or without a subject-accusa- 
tive, may be the subject of a verb ; as, 

Ad rempublUam pertinet me conservflri, It concerns the state that'll 
should be preserved. Cic. Jiunquam est vtlle peccare, To do wrong is 
never useful. Id. ^quum estjpeccdtis veniam poscentem reddSre rursus. 
Hor. See §201, IV. 

RcMARK 1. In such constructions, when no subject is ex- 
pressed before the infinitive, an indefinite word for person or 
thing, or a reflexiv^ pronoun, is commonly implied. 

Thus, in the last two examples, as the propositions are true in their 
widest application to moral beings, ^en^tutm maybe understood before 
peccare and reddire. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive is often the subject of a proposition when the 
substantive verb with an adjective forms the predicate, and* also when 
the verb in the sentence is impersonal, or is used impersonally, either in 
the active or passive voice ; as, Cui verba dare difficUe est. Ter. Mendd' 
cem memdrem esse oportet. Quinct. Jieque est te failure cufguamj sc. pole. 
Virg. Jfon eniin me hoe jam dic£re pudebit. Cic. See § 209, Rem. 3, (5.) 

Rem. 3. The infinitive may itself be the subject of an infinitive ; as, 
Audio non liUre cviquam in nave capiUos deponSre Ter. 

<5> 270. The infinitive, either with or without a subject- 
accusative, may depend upon a verb ; as. 

Hoc vitare cupimus, We desire to avoid this. Cic. Poitas omnlno non 
eonor attingSre, I do not attempt to read the poets at all. Id. Sententiam 
valere cupi£mnt. They desired that the opinion should prevail. Id. Spero 
te valere, I hope itai you are well. Id. 

Remark 1. The infinitive alone may also depend upon an 
adjective, and sometimes upon a noun ; as^ y 
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Digitus amftri, Worthy to be loved. Virg. Avdax omnia perpSti, Res- 
olute to endure eyery thing. Hor. SoUers om&re, Skilful to adorn. Ovid. 
Segnes solvere nodum. Hor. IndodLlis pauperiem pati. Id. Ijenis reclu- 
dgre. Id. See § 213, Rem. 4, (1.) Tempus est hujus liinri facSre finem^ 
It is time to finish this book. Nep. Iniil consilia reges toU^re, He devised 
a plan to destroy the kings. Id. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive with the accusative sometimes stands uncon- 
nected, especially in vehement interrogations or exclamations ; as, Mene 
incepto desist^re vtctom, nee uosse JtalidTeucrOrumavertire regem 7 That I, 

vanquished, should desist nrom my undertaking, nor be able } Virg. 

Me misirumJ te in tantas mrumnas propter me incidisse ! Cic. 

So, in the oratio ohliqua, the words signifying said, sayings &c., are 
often omitted; as, Id fadlU effici posse, sc. dixU. Nep. Quern signum 
daiUxwoifugieneihvs? Curt. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive is sometimes omitted ; as, Ei n¥omnciam JVu- 
midiam popUlus jussit, sc. dari. Sail. In the compouna forms of the 
infinitive, esse and fiiisse are commonly omitted } as, Sed deed re legdtos 
missuros dixeruntj sc. esse. Nep. 

^ £71. The infinitive without a subject is only used after 
certain verbs, especially such as denote desire, ability, inten- 
tion, or endeavor; as, 

Cupioy ontOf voloj and its compounds; jMssumf ^eo, nequeo, valeo , 
cogito (to aesign), decemo (to determine), juro, conjnro, propOno, statuo, 
and eonstituo (to determine), studeo (to intend) ; conorf pugno for eanor^ 
tendo, eantendo, tento, &c. ; to whien may be added audeoj consueseOf 
insueseo, caepi, debeo, desino, desistOy disco, doceo, dtibUOy habeo for possum 
or debeo, ineinio, intermitlo, nescio, paro, parco, preUermitto, rediso, soleo^ 
vereor, and tne passives audior, cogor, credor,dicor, ezistlmor,feror,7Ugor, 
nuntioTf perhibeor, putor, trador, and videor. 

The poets, also, use the infinitive after fiige and pares for noli, and 
sometimes aner caveo, fugio, gaudeo, horreo, metuo, memini, obliviscor, 
qtuBTo, reformldo, rrfugio, tempiro, timeo, and some others. It is also 
used, in a few instances, after verbs of motion, to denote a purpose ; as, 
I/Uroiit videre, He came in to see. Ter. JVVm te frangSre persiquor. Hor. 

Remark 1. Many of the verbs above enumerated, instead of the infin- . 
itive, may be followed by the subjunctive with a conjunction ; and with 
some of them, this is the regular construction ; as, Sententiam ne dic^ret, 
recusdvit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The passives in the above list may either be used personally, 
with the infinitive alone, or Impersonally, followed by the accusative with 
tlie infinitive. The former construction is more common, esjpecially with 
videor. Thus we may say. Mater PausanuB eo tempdre vixisse mcitur, 
or Dicltur eo tsmp&re matrem PausaniiB vixisse ; The mother of Pausanias 

b said to have been living or, It is said that the mother of Pausanias 

was living Nep. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive without a subject is used after a verb, 
only when it denotes an action or state of the subject of that 
verb. 

Sometimes, even when the subject remains the same, the infinitive 
takes a pronoun as its subject, especially after cupio, volo, malo, eonor, and 
studeo; as, Cupio me esse c'ementem. Cic. Omrvis homines, qui seie stu 
dent prsBstare cetiris animalibiu. Sail. 
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^ 272« The infinitive with the accusative depends on 
verbs and phrases which denote either the exercise of the 
senses or intellectual powers, or the communication of thought 
to others ; as, 

Videbaty id sine rege Persdrum non posse firi; Hte saw that that could 
not be done without the aid of the king of the Persians. Nep. Credunt 
»e negtlgi. They believe themselves to be neglected. Ter . EaUez litiris 
€ognoscere arbitror, I suppose that you know those things by means of 
letters. Cic. Me in ejus potestdU dixi fore. Id. Affirmant mdUum jaeire 
rnainos. LdT. Sape yenit ad aures measj to istmd nimis erebr4 dic&ne, saiis 
te tibi vixisse. Cic. Earn pttgaam mI Perttsiam pugndiam (esse)^ quidam 
anctOres sunt. Liy. 

Remark 1. When ambiguity would arise from the subject and the 
T>bject of the yerb being boUi in the accusatiye, the passiye infinitive is 
substituted fbr the active, by which means the subject b put in the abla- 
tive, or the accusative with per; as, JVe fando modem auditum est, ero- 
eodUum moldtum esse ah JEgypiio ; instean of ^gyplium erocodUum mo- 
Idsse. Cic. 

Rem. 2. After verbs of the above significations, the conjunction thai, in 
English, is not represented in Latin by a correspondii^ conjunction, as tU 
or qudd followed by the indicative or subjunctive ; but, instead of that con- 
structien, the subject following that is put in the accusative, and its verb 
in tfase infinitive. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive with the accusative is sometimes 
translated by a similar form in English, but usually either by 
the indicative or potential, according to its connection ; as, 

Te tttd viriiUe frui cupimus ; We wish you to enjoy, or that ^ou may 
enjoy.... Cic. Miror te adme. nikU scrib^...that you do not wnte... Id. 
Audtirat non datum infilio uxdrem «uo....that she would not be given.... 
Ter. 

Rem. 4. . As the present infinitive denotes unfinished action, and relates 
to the time of the verb on which it depends, it expresses unfinished past 
action, and corresponds to the imperfect indicative, when with an accusa- 
tive it follows a past tense ; as, />mX Casdrem fiicfire, He said that Caesar 
teas doing. Con. In like manner the perfect infinitive with an accusative 
after a past tense corresponds to the pluperfect indicative; as, Dixit 
Casdrem fedsse, He said that Caesar had done. 

Rem. 5. The present infinitive after verbs of sense, is pflen 
equivalent to the present participle : as, 

SurgSre videl Innam, He sees the moon (to rise) rising. Virg. Arma 
rutilftre ffidmt. Id. Videbis collucere faces. Id. J^ee Zephfios audis 
spirare ? Do you not hear the lephyrs blowing ? Id. S<gpe hoc majdre^ 
nutu dicdre audlvi. Cic. 

In the following example, the infinitive and present participle are used 
in the same construction -.^MediMm video disceddre eceUim palantes^ue 
polo Stellas. Virg. .^ 

^ £73. When the particle thaiy in English, introduces a 
clause denoting a purpose, object, or result, it is a sign of the 
subjunctive in Latin, and is to be expressed by ut, &c. (see 
^ 262) ; but otherwise it is usually the sign of the accusative 
with the infinitive. 
21 
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1. The subjunctive is commonly ase<l after rerba of endeatr* 
^ringf aiming, and accompUMng. 

Such are /ooo, ^p4sioy perfido^ ttudeo ; id, hoe or iUud ago ; apiram do, 
medUor, euro, in an^mum ind/Oco, eonsilium eapio, mtor, contends, video (to 
take care), nikU antimdut habeo guitm, &«,; as^ Elofuentid perfidt, ut 
0uxilio sociSrum IdueatBmonii privarentur. Nep. 

Fado with %a and the subjunctive is also used as a periphrasis for thcf 
indicative ; as, IntUua quidim feci, ut L, Flamimum e senatu ejicirem, for 
imeuus efiei. Cic. 

Facto, when used of a writer, in the sense of introduces or represents^ 
is sometimes joined with a participle > as, Ltdium et Scipi&nem facimus 
admirantes. Cic. Effido, in the sense of proving, takes an infinitive , as, 
Dicaarchus vult efiic^re atamos esse mortdles. Id. 

2. Verbs signifying to request, to demand, to admonish, to 
advise, to commission, to encotwage, to command, and the like, 
when the purpose of the request, 6lc., is to be expressed, usu- 
ally take after them the subjunctive with ut or ne ; as, 

Te non hortor soliim sed etiam oro, ut totd mente in rempubllcam incum* 
bas. Cic. Monet, ut suspidones vitet. Cbbs^ Voluseno mandat, ui ad se 
fevertatur. Id. 

J^untio, scribOf and even died, are followed b^ the subjunctive, when 
they hnpiy an injunction or intention that something should be done ; as. 
Hoe nunc non ut facias, sed ut te facire et fedsse gaudeas, scribo. Cic« 
Misit qui diciret, ne discedgret Nep. 

Jubeo commonly takes the accusative with the infinitive, but sometimeB 
the subjunctive, especially when used absolutely, or without the persmi 
being expressed to whom the command is ffiven ; as, Jubete istos ezire 
foras. Ter. Sivejubebat ut fac^rem quid. Hor. 

3. In the oratio ohUqua, the construction of the accusative 
with the infinitive, is exchanged for that of the subjunctive^ to 
denote possibility, liberty, or duty ; as, 

Virginius unum Ap. ClavMum legum expertem esse aiebat : lespicSrenl 
tribunal homines castellum omnium seeUrum. Liv. 

On the contrary, when the subjunctive has been used, after a verb of 
asking, commanding, &e., the construction often passes into that of the 
accusative with the infinitive ; as, Ordbat ne se ut parricidam libgrAm 
aversarentur : sibi Yit&m JUia sud cari&rem fioisse \n ....Liv. See § 266, 2 
Rem. 1. 

4. Verbs which denote unllingness, unwillingness, permission^ 
and necessity, commonly take the accusative and infinitive^ but 
sometimes the subjunctive-. 

Such are volo, nolo, malo, opto, permitto, potior, sine, licet, oportet, and 
necesse est; as, Optavit ut in currum patris toUeretur. Cic. Qui< Antomc 
permlsit, vt partes facgret ^ Id. 

An infinitive passive without a 9ttbject, is sometimes used with oportet ; 
as, Kon oportu^ relictas, sc. esse andUas. Ter. Ut ut erat, mansum tamen 
oportuit, sc. esse. Id. J^Ton putdbant de tali viro suspicUnAbus oportere 
judicari. Nep. 

Some other verbs which regularly take the accusative with the infinitive 
alter them, are occasionally followed by the subjunctive. 
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5. After verbs denoting joy or grief, surprise or wander, either 
the accusative with the infinitive, or qudd with the indicative or 
subjunctive, may follow. 

Such are gaudeoy detector, gratum est nUhif doleOjOngor, ituUgnor, miror; 
as, Angor anlmo non armis egSre rempubllcam. Cic. Gaudeo tibi juetu^ 
das meas esse litgras. Id. Gaudeo quod te interpelUvi. Id. 

After doleoj gaudeo^ and other neuter verbs, the clause containing the 
accusative with the infinitiTe is not the object of the verb, but of some 
preposition understood, as propter, &4i. See § 232, (2.) 

6. The particle that, in English, is represented in Latin by qudd, when a 
demonstrative pronoun, as IwCy iltud, istud, &c., precedes, or is to be sup- 
plied. In such case, qudd is followed b^ the indicative ; as, Illud quofue 
Tiobis accidit incommddum, quod M. Junms hoc tempdre abest. Cic. 

Quod, in the beginning of a sentence, in the sense of as to, especially in 
the epistolary stvle, is followed by an indicative. See § 206, (14.) Qudd 
(that) is generally explanatory, or denotes a cause ', ut (that), a purpose 
or result. 

Note. The construction of the infinitive resembles that of 
a noun in the singular number and neuter gender. 

Thus, like a noun, it may have an adjective or pronoun agreeing with 
it ', as, Totum hoc philosophari dispHcet. Cic. See § 205, Rem. 8. 

It may be followed by a limiting genitive ; as, Cujus non dimicare JkU 
tnneire, Val. Max. 

It may be either the subjefi or object of a verb. See § § 209, Rem. 3, 
(5,) and 229, Rem. 5. It may also be used afler neuter verbs, like an ac- * 
cusative, depending on a preposition understood; as, Te acc§pisse meas 
Haras gaudeo. Ter. See § § 232, (2,) and 273, 5. 

ft is also used like a predicate-nominative ; as, Videre est perepMtt 
idiguid. Cic. See § 210. 

it may, like a genitive, limit the signification of an adjective or noun. 
See § 270, Rem. 1. 

It may, like an accusative, depend on a piepo0ition ; as, Prater plorare. 
Hor. See § 235. 

It is used also like an ablative : as, Avdlto regent in SicUiam tendSro. 
Sail. 

It sometimes, also, denotes a purpose, like a participle in dus; as, Lorf- 
€am donat habere viro. Virg. y 

PARTICIPLES. 

^ 274. 1. Participles are followed by the same cases 
as their verbs ; as, 

Quidam, po€ta nonundius; A certain one, called a poet. Cic. Catold- 
rum oblita letena, The lioness forgetful of her whelps. Virg. Faoentes 
rebus Carthaginiensium, Favoring 3ie interests of the Carthaginians. Liv. 
Tendens ad sidira palmas. Virg. Aeeusdtus rei eapitalis. Cic. Omina 
doetus. Stat. Casus afnes visHra mannos. Id. Caritfiri lurbdre montes. 
Oyid. Parcendum est tendris. Juv. Utendum est state. Ovid. 

2. The present, perfect, and future active participles, denote 
r^^ectively an action which is present, past, or future, in refer- 
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ence to the time of the verb with which they are connected ; 
•a, 

Simtd hoe dicens attoUit se, Virg. Tkfnad Thrastam in hortis agentem 
misstts est. Tac. Tumum funentem hoc terra vidibit. Id. Qui missas a6 
Argia Itdld consedirat urhe. Id. Lamia munire adUitatis perfanctus, petii 
pnetHram. Cic. Jussas cum fide pcmas luam, Hor. JuvBnis medivs mon- 
torus in hostes irruit. Virg. PeritQrus injidt sese m agmen. Id. lUa ttbi 
yentara bella expediet. Id. 

Remark 1. The pieaent participle sometimes denotes that which is 
ahoat to be done ; as, Interclusit hiems, et terruit Auster euntes, .... as they 
were on the point of going. Virg. 

Kem. 2, The present participle, also, sometimes denotes a purpose ; as, 
Cunetis nam lecti navtlms ibantf orantes veniam^ et templum damdre pete- 
larU, to sue for favor.... Id. 

Rem. 3. The perfect participle passive oflen denotes the result of a 
past action, and thus supplies the pliuee of a present participle passive ; as, 
Jiotus evdlatpiced tectus caligine ....covered with pitchy darkness. Ovid. 

Rem. 4. Habeo, with perfect participles denoting knowledge and deter- 
mination, forms a periphrasis, instead of the verb of the participle ; as, 
Clodii animum perspectum habeOy cognitum, judlcatum ; for persperi. Do, 
reddOf euro, and faeio, are sometimes so construed with participles ; as, 
Missam iramfaciet, for mittet. Ter. 

Rem. 5. The perfect passive participle is sometimies used to supply the 
place of a verbal noun in io or us ; as, JlrUe Romam condltam, Before the 
building of Rome. Cic. Post genus homlnum natum. Id. Post sacra 
constitQta. Id. * 

Rem. B. The future active participle often denotes inten- 
tion or purpose ; as, 

Ad Jovem HammOnem per^t consultQrus de origine sud ; He goes to 
Jupiter Ammon, to consult him about his origin. Just. 

Rem. 7. The participle in dus, also, denotes a purpose, whea 
joined with verbs signifying to give, to deliver, to agree for, t9 
have, to receive, to undertake, &c. 

Such are do, trado, trilnto, attrUmo, mando, mitto, condHco, loco,habeo, 
acdpio, suserj}iOy rdinquo, euro, deposco, rogo ; as, Testamentum, tibi tradit 
legendum, He delivers his will to you to read. Hor. Mtrilmit nos truci- 
dandos Cethfgo. Cic. Quod utendum accepSris, reddito. Id. 

Rem. 8. The participle in dus, when agreeing with the sub- 
ject of a sentence, has the signification of necessity or propri- 
ety ; sometimes, though rarely, except in later writers, that of 
possibility ; as. 

Is venerandus a nobis et colendus est, He should be worshipped and 
honored by us. Cic. Delenda est Carthago, Carthage must be destroyed. 
Cato. Htiec speranda fuerunt, Virg. So with est used impersonally ; as, 
Utritm pace nobis an beUo esset utendum. Cic. 

Sometimes, also, when not agreeing with the subject of a sentence, it 
has this signification; as. Facta narrdbas dissimulanda tihi, You were 
reflating facts which you should have concealed. Ovid. \A. L, Bruto princ 
&pe hujus maqoim^ conservandi genlris et nominis. CJQ. 
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Rkh. 9. The participle in dttSf in its oblique cases, supplies tbe place 
of a present participle of the passiTe Toice, to denote a continued or in- 
complete action. See § 275, II. 

For the dative of the agent after participles in dtiSy see § 225, III. 

3. Participles are often employed instead of conditional^ ex- 
planatory, adversative, and other dependent clauses ; as, 

Curio, ad foeum sedenti (as he was sitting) magnum awri pandus Sam' 
nites athdirunt. Cic. Tridui mam progressi, rurstia reterUrunt, for, chm 
frogressi essent. Cies. Plura locutaros abire nosjuasit, .... when we were 
going to say more. 

If the pajrticiple refers to a noun not contained in the leading proposi- 
tion, it is put with that noun in the ablative absolute. See § 257. 

Note. In many cases, for want of a perfect participle active, and a 
present participle passive, this construction cannot be used. Thus, mmm 
amavisset cannot be exchanged for a participle corresponding with the 
English having loved. As the perfect participles of deponent verbs, how- 
ever, have an active signification, they admit of the participial construc- 
tion. The want of a perfect active particfple may also be supplied by the 
perfect passive participle in the ablative absdiute. See § 257, Rem. 5. 
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^ 276. I. Gerunds are followed by the same cases aa 
their verbs ; as, 

Mehu wsrendi sibi. Fear of obeying him. Sail. Parcendo victis. By 
sparing the vanquished. Liv. Effiror studio patres vestros videndi, I am 
transported with a desire of seeing your fathers. Cic. Petendi consiUfttum 
gratid. Sail. Venit ad recipienmim pecunias. Varr. 

Remaiik 1. The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of the 
neuter sin^pular of putieiples in dua, but it has the meaning of the active 
voice. It IS sometimes translated by the present participle with a prepo- 
sition, and sometimes by an infinitive active *, as, ConsiUum LacedamUnem 
occupandi; A design of'^occupying, or to occupy, LacedaBmon. Liv. 

Rex. 2. The gerund is sometimes, though rarely, used in a passive 
sense ; as, Spes restituendi nulla erat, .... of being restored. Nep. Athinas 
erudiendi gratid missuSf .... for the purpose of being instructed. Just* 
^nte dofnandum. Virg. 

Rem. 3. As the infinitive is used as the subject or object of a verb, so 
the gerund supplies the genitive, dative, ablative, and, after a preposi- 
tion, the accusative, of a verbal noun of similar meaning. 

11. Instead of the gerund of an active verb with its ob- 
ject in the accusative, the participle in dm is often used, 
the object taking the case in which the gerund would have 
been, and the participle agreeing with it ; as, 

ConsiUa urbis delendse (Cic.)^ for urhem ddendi, Plans for destroying 
the city. Reparandarum classium causd (Suet.), for reparandi classes, 
Perpetiendo laburi idoneus. Colum.' ^d defendendam Romam ab oppug- 
nand^ Capu& duces JRomanos abstrakire. Liv. 
21* 
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Rbhabk 1. The same construotion is uaed with the future paesnrs 
participles of vtorfjruor,/ungar, and potior, as these verbs were originally 
K>llowed by the accusative ; as, JEtas ad hoc utenda idonea, Ter. Jus- 
tUim fruends eautd. Cic. In omni munire fungendo. Id. 

Rem. 2. When a participle is thus used for a gerund, it is called a 
gerundive, and is usually translated like a gerund. The ^rundive cannot 
be substituted for the ^rund, where ambiguity would anse from the gen- 
der not bein^ distinguishable. It should not be used when the object of 
the gerund is a neuter pronoun or adjective ', as, A liquid fadendt ratio 
{pic), not alieUjus, Jirtem et vera et faisa dijudicandi (Id ), not verOrun^ 
aijwUcajuUhrum. 

III. Examples of the construction of gerunds, in each of their cases, 
have been already ffiven, amon?other nouns, under the heads Genitive, Da- 
five, Jiccusative, and Ablative. The following remarks specify in what con- 
nections they are used : — 

Remark 1. The genitive of gerunds and gerundives may 
foUow either nouns or adjectives ; as, 

Jimor habendi. Cic. Patriam spes videndi, Virg. Jfam habet nalUKraf 
ut aUarum ommum rerum, sic vivendi modum. Cic. Barbdra emuuettuUf 

kominum immolanddrum. Id. VenajuU studUtn, Cic. Certus eundi 

Virg. Insuetus navigandi. Cibs. Pentus civitdtis regendtB. Nep. 

(1.) The nouns after which these genitives most frequently occur are, 
amoTf are, causa, eonsiUum, eensuetQ&, cupidUas, faeuUas, gratia, loeus^ 
Ueentia, modns, occaeio, otium, potestas, spes, stwUum, tempus, venia, vis. 



(2.) The adjectives which most frequently take afler them these geni- 
tives, are sach as denote desire, knowledge, remembrance, and their contra- 
ries ; as, eupldvs, studiOsus, pentus, imperttus, insuetus, certus, rudis, &c. 
See § 213, Rem. 1, (3.) 

f3.) The genitive plural sometimesdepends upon a gerund in di, instead 
of being joined with the gerundive ; as, Faeultas agr6rum c4mdonandi, Cic. 
Jfominandi istCrum erit eopia. Plant. In. castra venerunt sui purgandi 
causA. Cies. This construction is most common with pronouns. 

(4.) The gerund in di, for the gerundive, is sometimes found also with 
pronouns or the sin^ar number and feminine render ; as, ^uoniam tui 
videndi est eopia. Plaut. Ego ejus viaendi eujfiJms redd conslfuor. Ter. 
In these examples, tui and tjus are feminine. 

(5.^ The gerund and gerundive, after the verb sum^ are sometimes 
found in the genitive denoting a tendency, without any noun or adjective 
on which they can depend; as, JRegium imperium initio conservandss 
fibertatls fugrat. Sail. Causa or gratia may sometimes be supplied. In 
■ome other cases, the word on which the serund in di depends ia not ex- 
pressed ; as, Maneat provineiaWms potenitam suam tali mods ostentandi, 
9Q. faeultas. Tac. Cum haberem m animo navigandi, sc. propositum. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used 
especially after adjectives signifying usefulness or ^fness,, and 
also after verbs, to denote a purpose ; as, 

Charta emporeOca est inualis scribendo. Plin. Capessend© reimMem 
hoMis. TaQ. (7<n«c«rtt<mt^naccipiundo,nec«crtft<ereferundo«if^c«reii<. 
Xiiv. Locum oppldo condendo capire. Id. 

(I.) The verbs and phrases upon which this dative most frequently de» 
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pendfl are, atudeo ; vnttntus sum ; impendo, consUmo or insiimo, tempus ; 
opiram dOf desunif sum (signifying to serve f or f to be adequate to)/faciOf and 
suMeio. 

The datiye after sum is usually supposed to depend on an. adjective un- 
derstood. See § 237, Rim. 3. 

(2.) The dative of the gerundive, denoting a purpose, is also used after 
names of office ; as, Decemviri leglbus scritendis. LAt, So, Comitia cre- 
andis decemirTris. Id. 

(3.) A purpose is mi>re commonly expressed hy ad and the accusative, 
than by the dative } as, Peeus ad vescendum hominilnts apta, Cic. 

(4.) Instead of the gerund or gerundive after adjectives, the poets some- 
times use the infinitive, in imitation of the Greek construction ; as, Audax 
omnia perpSti, i. e. ad omnia perpetienda. Hor. See § 370, Rxh. 1. 

Rem. 3. The accusative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions ad or inter, and sometimes ante, circa, or ob ; 
as, 

^d pcenitendum propirat, qui eitd judlcat. Pub. Syr. Inter bibendum. 
While drinking. Just M castra facienda. Cic. Ob absolvendum. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions a, ab, de, e, ex, or in ; or it is used without a 
preposition, as the ablative of cause, manner, means, or instru- 
ment; as, 

JiristotiUm non deterruU a scribendo. Cic. Ex asseiUando, Ter. Jfon 
vufsor adefendendis hominlbus diseedire. Cic. Cresdt eundo. Virg. Rem 
quarunt mercatOris faciendis. Cic. Oratiifnem Latlnam legendis nostris 
effides pleni&rem. Id. 

This ablative also occurs, though rarely, after pro and cum ; as. Pro 
vapulando, Plaut. Cum loquendo, Quinct. 



SUPINES. 

^ 276. I. Supines in iufi are followed by the same 
cases as their verbs ; as, 

JWm QraHs serz^ium matrlbus ibo, I shall not go to serve Grecian 
matrons. Virg. Eurypjhan dtdtum oracQla Phedfi mitHmuSf We send 
£urypylu8 to consult tne oracle of Ap<^lo. Id. 

II. Supines in um follow verbs of motion, and serve 
to denote the purpose of the motion ; as, 

Te id admonTtum venio. Plaut. Cubltum diseesHmus. Cic. Ire dejeo* 
tarn monumenta regis. Hor. So after participles ; as, Patriam defensum 
revocdtus, Nep. Spectatum admissi. Hor. 

Hem ARK 1. Supines in um sometimes follow verbs which do not ex- 
press motion ; as, Do fiUam nuptum. Ter. VosuUum injwrias hortor. Sail. 

Rem. 2. The supine in um with eo often forms a periphrasis e^uiva^ 
lent to the same mood and tense of the verb from which the supine is 
formed ; as. JW borufs omnes perditum eant (Sail.), for perdant. Ereptum 
euiU (Id.), tor eripiunt, Ultum ivit (Tac.), for u!tus est. 
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I 

Rem. 3. The supine in urn most frequently occurs with th« infinifiire 
irif with which it forms the future infinitive passive ; as, BnUum visum 
itiame puto. Cic. In this construction the accusative properly depends 
upon the supine, and iri is used impersonally ; thus, ** 1 suppose (that it 
is going by me), %. e, ^at I am going to see Brutus." 

Rkm. 4. Instead of the supine in um after a verb of motion, a gerund 
or gerundive in the accusative with ad, or in the genitive with causd or 
gratid, abo the subjunctive with vt or qui, and a present or future partiei-> 

Sle active, may be used to express a purpose. For the gerund and eeran- 
ive, see § S75 ; for the subjunctive with ut, § 262,— wiUi qui, § 26C; and 
for participles, § 274. 

The infinitive, also, is sometimes used by the poets, instead of the 
supine, to express a purpose. See § 271. 

III. The supine in u is used to limit the meaning of 
adjectives signifying wonderful^ agreeable, easy or dificuit^ 
worthy or unworthy , honorable or base, and a few others ; 
as, 

MirMU dictu f Wonderful to tell, or to be told ! Virg. Jueundum eo^- 
tAtu atque audltu,, Pleasant to be known and heard. Cic. ResfaetufadiliSj 
A thing easy to be done. Ter. Locus aditu diffiaUs. Sail. Turpia 
dictu. Cic. Opamumfaetu. Id. 

Remark 1. The principal adjectives after which the supine in « occurS| 
are affahtlis, arduus, asper, honu8, dienu8,indignu8,fBuiUa, d^fie^UisJaduSf 
grams, honestus, korrauhu, tmeredibiUs, juamauSf uyuamdus, memaroHUs, 
puleher, rarus, turpis, and udlis. 

Rem. 2. The supine in u is^sed also after the nouns ^05^ 
nefas, and opus ; as, 

Hoe fas est dictu. Cic. Nefas dietu, Ovid. Dictu opus est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. As the supine in u is commonly translated bv a pasmve form, 
it is placed under the passive voice. In many cases, however, it may 
with equal or greater propriety be translated actively. It seems not to 
differ in its nature fix>m other verbal nouns in us, of the fourth declension. 
In the expressions, Obsondtu redeo (Plant.), Cubitu surgat (Cato), o6- 
sondtu ana cubntu, though followingr yeibs, are bjr some considered as 
sumnes, by^ others as nouns dependii^ on a preposition understood. 

The supine in u, even when it fouows adjectives, might, as a verbal 
noun, be referred to § 250. 

^ Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in u, an infinitive, a gerund 09 ^run- 
dive with ad, or a verbal noun in the ablative, and sometime^ m the 
dative or accusative, may be used ; as, Ardua imitdtu, cetirian cognosci 
utilia. Val. Max. lUud autem faeUe ad credendum est. Cic. Opus pro- 
scriptione digyutm. Plin. Aqua potui jueunda. Id. FaciUor ad mtellec- 
tum atque imitatiOnem. Quinct. 

The construction with ad and the gerund, or with sum and the infini* 
tive, is used by the best writers nUei^Uis, diffi^Uis, and juemndus. Th« 
most common construction of dignus is with qui and the subjunctive 
See §264, 9. 
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ADVERBS. 

^ 277. Adverbs modify or limit the meaning of verbSi 
adjectives, and sometimes of other adverbs ; as, 

Ben& moneSf Tou advise well. Ter. FartuAnU urgenies^ Most vigor- 
ously pressing on. Plin. MaU narrando, Ter. Lof&^ dissiriAlis. Cic. 
ValiU held. Id. 

Remark 1. Adverbs sometimes, also, modify nouns; as, 
Homims plant ordtar. Cic. Adm6dum pueUa. Liv. Kikil admddvm. 
Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adverbs may also modify adjective pronouns, and 
prepositions; as. 

Plant noster. Cic. Patdd tdtra turn locum. Cibs. 

Rem. 3. A negative adverb, modifying another negative 
word, destroys the negation ; as, 

Jfdnparere mduit, He was not unwilling to obey. Nep. Hand iptdra 
maliy Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Nee verb non omm supplicio digm. Cic. 
JRaud nihil est, it is something. Ter. So, nonnuUif some ; nunnunquam, 
sometimes. 

Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition 
are both modified by negative words, and also when the predi- 
cate contains two negatives, the proposition is affirmative ; as, 

Jfemo non videt, Every one sees. Cic. So, if both the antecedent and 
the predicate of a relative clause are negative, the proposition is affirma- 
tive ; as, J^emo est, qui nesdat ; Every tK>dy knows. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Two negatives, however, though connected as above speci- 
fied, sometimes strengthen the negation ; as, Neque iUe haud objiciet mihi. 
Plant. Jura U non noeitikrum homini nemini. id. Especiallv are neque, 
nee, and sometunes non, thus used afle^^a negative, instead of aut or vel;. 
as, Non me earmintbus vincet, nee Orpheus, nee linus. Virg. Nemlnem, 
non re, non verbo, non vuUu denlque offendi. Cic. Nullins rei neque pr(Bs, 
neque maneeps foetus est. Nep. 

Rem. 6. Non is sometimes omitted after non modd or non 
solum, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quidem ; as, 

Mihi non modd irasci, sed ne doUre quidem impUne licet, .... not only not 
to be angry, but.... Cic. Ciim senaiut non solitm jwdre rempublicam, sed 
ne lugere quidem liceret. Id. 

Jfon is also rarely omitted after non modd when followed bv sed or veritm 
with etiam ; as, Qui non modd eafutura timet, verhm etiamfert, sustinetque 
prassentia; Who not only does not fear.... Cic. 

RsM. 7. FadlU, in the sense of undoubtedly, dearly, is joined to super- 
latives, and words of similar import ; as, Vir unus totius GnecuB facil6 
doctissfmus. Cic. Homo regUfnis illtus virtUkte facll^ princeps. Id. 

Rem. 8. Adverbs are sometimes equivalent to phrases con* 
taining an antecedent and a relative, both of which would be 
In an oblique case. 
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When thus resolved, the antecedent will be found to modify some word 
in its own clause, and the relative to serve both as a connective for a sub- 
sequent clause, and a modifier of some word contained in it. Hence, 
such adverb serves the threefold purpose of a connective and a double 
modifier; as, 

Ed postquam Casar perv€nit, obHdes paposeit ; After CeBsar came thither, 
he demanded hostages (Cies.) ; i. e. Obslaes poposcit post id tempus, in quo 
ed pervenU; He demanded hostages o/^ the time at which he came thither; 
where post id tempus modifies poposcit, and in quo serves as a connective, 
and also modifies pervinit. 

Frequently, for greater precision, an additional adverb is introduced, 
which, in the resolution of the phrase, stands in, and sometimes supplies, 
the antecedent clause ; as, Ed postquam pervenit^ tum obsides poposcity .... 
then he demanded hostages ; i. e. Obsides poposcU tempore, post id tempus 
in quo ed verv€nii; He demanded hostages at a time subsequent to the time 
at which he came thither. So, Ciim venit caiamitas, tum detHmentum accip- . 
Uur (Cic), i. e. DetHmentum eo tempdre occip^tMr, in quo venit caiamitas. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

<^ 278. Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, and 
some others, connect words which are in the -same con- 
struction. 

Words are in the same construction, when they stand in the saine rela- 
tion to some other word or words in the sentence. Hence conjunctions 
connect the same cases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, the same moods 
of verbs, and adverbs and prepositions relating to the same word ; as, 

Pulvis et umbra sumus, We are dust and shade. Hor. Si tu et Tullia 
valetiSf ego et CicSro valemus. Cic. AffgSre jacto txutihusque constitntis, 
CfBS. Clams et honorfttus vir, An illustrious and honorable man. Id. 
CiBsar Remos cohortfttus, liberaliterque oratidne prosecQtus. Css. Pater 
tuusj quern, colui et dilezi. Cic. Cum triumphum egSris, censorque fu6ris, 
et obiSris legdtus. Id. Ciim ad o^dum accessisset, castr&que ioi ponSret. 
Cses. Ades animOy et omitte timdrem. 6ic. Ea videre ac perspicSre 
potestis. Id. Graviter et copiose dixisse dicitur. Id. Cum fratre an sine. 
Id. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the copulative conjunctions ac, atque^ 
et, etiam, que, nee, neque, the disjunctives aut, seu, sive, ve, vel, neve, neu, 
and also qud,m, praterquam, nisi, an, nempe, quamvis, nedum, sed, autemy 
veritm, and, in general, such ia, when used to connect clauses, do not im* 
ply a dependence of the following upon the preceding clause. To these 
may be added the adverbs of likeness, ceu, tanquam, quasi, ut, &c. ; as, 
Jfec census, nee datum nomen av6rum, sed probitas magnos in^eniumque 
faeit. Ovid. Philosdphi negant quenquam virum bonum esse, nisi sapien- 
tem. Cic. Gloria virtiUem tanquam umbra sequitur. Id. 

Rem. 2. Words thus connected are sometimes in dififerent cases, 
though in the same construction; as, Mea et reipublicee intirest. Cic. 
(See § 219.) Sive es Romie, sive in Epiro. Id. (See § § 281 and 254.) Tn 
Mettii descendat judids awes, et patris et nostras. Hor. See § 211, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 3. The above conjunctions connect not only single 
words, but clauses wbos^ constructioQ is the same \ that is, 
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wHose subjects are in the same case^ and their verbs in the 
same mood ; as, 

Concldunt venti,fitgiuntquB nubes; The winds subside, and the clouds 
disperse. Hor. Loeumf quern et non eoquit sol, tt tangit rot, Vart. Ludi 
decern per dies facH sunt, neque res tdla prtBternUssa est. Cic. VideSf vt 
aUd stet nive candidum Soracte, nee Jam sustineant onus silvsB laboranteSf 
geluque flumina constitSrint adUo, Hor. Jntelligitis et anlmum ei prtesto 
fuisse, nee consilium defuisse. Cic. 

Rkm. 4. As the subjunctiye is often used for the imperative, they may 
be connected by the above conjunctions ; as, Disce nee inyideas. Pers. 

Rem. 5. The indicative and subjunctive may also be thus connected, if 
the clause of the latter is not dependent; as, hec satis scio, nee, si sdam, 
dicire ausim. Liv. 

Rem. 6. The conjunction is often omitted ; as, Cui Roma domusjuxor^ 
Ubirij procurdtor esset. Cic. Qtue vitia sunt non senututis, sed inertis, 
igndvee^ somnicuL6s<B senectutis. Id. Ahiit^ excessit^ evdsitj erupit. Id. 

Rem. 7 Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions are often used, before 
each of two or more connected words or clauses, in order to mark the 
connection more forcibly ; as, Et pecuniapersuddeiy et gratia j et auctoHta^ 
dicentis, et dignltasj et postremd aspectus. Quinct. Hoc et turpe, nee 
tamen tutum. Cic. Neque nata est, et atema est. Id. £t tihi et mHu 
voluptdtifore. Id. Res ipsa aut invitdbit aut dekortabitur. Id. 

In like manner nunc....nunCf simul....simulj partim....partimj quh.....quhy 

turn turn, ckm...Jumy are used before words or clauses. Tum....tum not 

only si^ify both avd^ but also at one tim€....Mt another time. Cum 

turn generally give a greater emphasis to the latter word or clause, which 
is often increased by the addition of verd^ certky prcuipv^^ impniMs, 
maaami, &c. ; as, Liaairia, ciUu omni SBtdti turpis, turn mazime senectUti 
fisdissima est. Cic. 

Rem. 8. To connect different names of the same person or thing, sive 
or seUf rather than aut or vel^ is employed ; as, Mars sive Mavors. 

Rem. 9. Ac and atqtie signify as and than after adjectives and adyerbs 

denoting similarity or dissimilarity ; as, Similiter /act« ac si me roges, as 

if you should ask me. Cic. Me coUt aequ^ atque patronum 5uum,....as much 
as.... Id. Si allter seribo ac sentio, If I write otherwise than I think. Id. 
JUi sunt alio ingenio atque tu. Plant. 



ARRANGEMENT. 
I. OF WORDS. 

^ 279* 1. In English, after eonneetives, are placed, first, the subject, 
and the words which modify or limit it ; next, the verb and its modifiers ; 
then the object of the verb ; and last, prepositions^ and the words depend- 
ing upon them. This is called the logical or natural order. 

2. In a Latin sentence, after connectives, are placed, 
first, the subject and its modifiers ; then the oblique cases, 
and other words which depend upon or modify the verb ; 
and last of all, the verb. 
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ThU ATTUifementy however, though oommon, is by no means hivariabley 
since it is a general rule, that the most emphatic word in a sentence is to be 
placedfirst. 

3. Connectives generally stand at the beginning of a clause. 
The following connectives may stand either in the first or second place, 

and sometimes m the third i—eqtOdem^ '"'go, etinim, etianiy idea, igitur, itd* 
guCf tdcetf namque, quiaf ^uam^Main, quippe^ tpunUam^ saUemy sed, tatnen^ 
ut, vtpdtCf and some others. 

AvJtem, enim, and verd (but), commonly occupy the second place, some- 
times the third ; as, lUe enim revoedtus resistive ecepit, Ces. E^o yer6 
veUem, agvisses. Cic. The enclitics que, ns, ve, are usually subjoined to 
the first word in a clause. 

(^uidem and quoque are subjoined to the emphatic word in a clause ; as, 
Verba Ule reus erat, re quidem verb Oppianicus. Cic. Me scilicet maximiy 
sed prozinU iUum quoqvte fefdUssem. id. 

In negative sentences, ne precedes, and quidem follows, the emphatio 
word ; as, Ne ai2 Catdnem quidem provocdbo, Cic. t 

4. When a word is repeated in the same clause, so that one is opposed 
to, or distinguislied from, the other, they must stand together *, as, Hom- 
ines hominlbus maxim^ utUes esse possunt, Cic. EquUes alii ali6 dilapsi 
sunt. Liv. 

5. Words used antithetically are also placed near each other ; as, Jhun 
taoent, clamant. Cic. Fragile corpus animus sempiiemus movet. Id. 

6. Itiquam and usually aio, introducing a quotation, follow one or more of 
the words quoted ; as, " Jfon ndsti quid pater,'' inquit, ** Chrysippus dicat." 
Hor. " (tuid,'* aio, " tua crimlna prodis ? " Ovid. 

7. Adjectives are commonly placed afler their nouns, especially when any 
thing is dependent on them. When a noun is limited by another noun, 
as well as by an adjective, the adjective usually precedes both ; as, Vila 
officii pracepta. Cic. Tuum er^ aignitatem meam stadium. Id. 

Demonstratives, and the adjectives primus, medius, &,c. (see § 205, 
Rem. 17), usually precede their nouns ; as, Ea res. Cabs. His ipsis ver- 
bis. Cic. Media noz. Ces. Rdiqua JEgyptus. Cic. 

8. Monosyllables are usually prefixed to longer words with which thej 
are connected ; as, Vir clarissimus. Cic. Vis tempestdtis. Ces. 

9. When nouns are put in apposition, the one which explains or defines 
the other is generally put last ; as, Marcus TuUius consul. Sail. Opes 
irritamenta motomm. Ovid. 

In the arrangement of names of persons, the prtenifmen stands first, 
next the rumun, third the cogn&men, and last the agnOmen; as, Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Africdnus. The prsenomen is usually denoted by a 
letter. 

10. Oblique cases precede the words upon which they de- 
pend, but they follow prepositions ; as, 

Popdli Romdni laus est. Cic. Laudis atHdi, pecunias Uberdles. Sail. 
Cunctis esto benignus, nulli blandus, paucis famili&ris, omnibus tequus. 
Sen. Monumentum sere perennius. Hor. Hanc tibi dono do. Ter. — -—Ad 
meridiem spectans. Cic. Extra peridSdum, Id. 

Grenitives depending upon neuter adjectives are commonly placed last ; 
as, Incerta fortune. Liv. J^ec tibi plus cordis, sed minus oris inest. Ovid. 

When a noun which is governed by a preposition, is modified by other 
words which precede it, the preposition usually stands before the words by 
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which the noon is modified ; as, Anrimd luee ad sextam koram, Liv. Ad 
privdtum doUhremfuU luetuOsum, Cic. . Ad anUmi mei Ueiitiam. Id. 

Sometimes, however, the preposition comes between its noun and an 
adpectiye, or a genitiye by wnich the noan is modified ; as, Jfuild in re. 
Cic. Justis de eausis. la. Suos inter aqudles. Id. 

Per, in adjurations, is oflen eeparated by other words ; as. Per ego te deos 
oro. Ter. 

Tenus and versiu follow their cases, and sometimes other prepositions, 
especially when joined with relative pronouns. 

11. Infinitives precede the verbs on which they depend ; as, 

Jugurtka, vbi eos AfrUd decessisse ratus est, nequepropter loci nat^ram 
Cirtam armis expu^are possit, nuaua cireumdat. Sail. Servire magis 
qudm imperftre parati estis. Id. 

"12. A word which has the same relation to several words, either pre- 
cedes or follows them all ; as, Vir gravis et sapiens. Cic. Clarus et kono- 
ratus vir. Id. 

13. Relatives are commonly placed after their antecedents, 
and as near to them as possible ; as, 

Q^i stm, ex eo, quern ad te mwt, cognosces. Sail. LitSras ad te misifper 
-quas gratias tibi egi. Cic. 

14. Qjuseue is generally placed after se, suus, pdf ordinals and superla- 
tives ; as, Suos quisgue debet tutri. Cic. Satis super que est sibi sudrum 
cnique rerum eura. Id. Severitas ammadversidnis infimo cuique gratis^ 
Ama. Id. Quis^iie very rarely begins a proposition. / 

15. An adverb is usually placed immediately before the word which it 
qualifies; but if the same word is modified by the oblique case of a noun, 
tne latter commonly follows the adverb ; as, Mal^ parta mal6 dUdbuntur. 
Cic. Jdhil tarn asplrum neque tam difficlte esse, quod non cupidisslm^ 

faeturi essent. Sail. Imperium facTl^ iis artlbus retinetur, quibus initio 

partum est. Id. Sed mazlm^ adolescentium familiaritates appetebat. J|d« 
J{on tam in beUis et in prceUis, qukm in vromissis etfide firmiorem. Cic' 

In some phrases, custom has establisned a certain order, which must be 
observed and imitated ; as, JVe quid respubtlca detrimenti capiat. Cic. 

16. Exceptions to the foregoing principles are very numerous. These 
may arise nom a regard to the narmonv of the sentence, from poetic 
license, or from the following rule, which sometimes modifies nearly all 
the preceding : — 

The emphatic word is placed before the word or words con- 
nected with it which are not emphatic. 

17. A sentence should not close like a hexameter verse, with a dactyl 
and spondee ; as. Esse videtur; nor, in general, with a monosyllable. 

18. Hiatus should be avoided ; that is, a word beginning with a vowel 
should not follow a word ending with a vowel. 

19. A concurrence of long words or long measures,— of short words or 
short measures,— of words oeginning alike or ending alike, — should be 
avoided. 

22 
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II. OF CLAUSES. 



y 280* A compound sentence, in wMeh the leading clause is 
divided by the insertion of one or more subordinate claases, is called a 
period. 

1. In a regular period, the leading verb is placed at the end, 
and the subordinate clauses between the parts of the leading 
clause ; as, 

Pausanias, eum semiantmis de templo eldtus esset, confestim antmam 
efflflvit ; Pausanias, when he had been carried out of the temple but just 
alive, immediately expired. Nep. Ego, si ab imprdbis et perdUis drilms 
rempvbllcam terUri mdirem^ sicut et meis tempoHbus scimuSf et nonnuUis 
aUis accidisse accepimuSy non mod6 preemiis, muB apud me minimum valent, 
sed ne pericQlis quidem compulsus uUis, quihus tamen moventur etvamfor- 
lisAmi viri, ad eOrum eausam me adjung^rem. Cic. 

S. If the verbs of the leading and dependent clauses have the same sub- 
ject, or the same word depending on them, they are commonly formed 
into a period; e^, AntigOnus, quum adversus Seleucum Lysimachumque 
dimicdretf in prcelio occisus est. Nep. 

So, also, when the word which depends on the verb of the leading 
clause is the subject of the dependent clause ', as, Manlio, quum dictator 
fuissety Marcus romponius tribonus plebis diem dixit. Cic. 

3. When obscurity would arise from separating the leading subject and 
verb b^ dependent words or clauses, they are oflen placed together at the 
l^ginning or end of the sentence ; as, Latae (sunt) deinde leges, non solum 
qua rtgm suspicione consiUem absolvirent, sed qua adeo in contrarium 
vertirentf ut popularem etiamfacirent. Liv. 

The position of the leading verb is also often otherwise varied, front 
regard to emphasis, to avoid monotony, or to prevent its meeting with the 
verb of the last dependent clause. 

4. When oue clause is interrupted by the introduction of another, the 
latter should be finished before the first is resumed. 

5. Clauses expressing a cavse^ a condition, a ftme, or a comparison, nsra^ 
ally precede the clauses to which they relate. 

6. A Ediort clause usually stands before, rather than after a long one. 



ANALYSIS. 

^ 281. The analysis of a proposition, or of a compound 
sentence, consists in dividing it into the several parts of which 
it is composed, and pointing out their mutual relations. 

In analyzing a proposition, it is first to be divided into its logical sutnect 
and predicate. See J § 200,201,202. 

If the logical subject consists of more than one word, its grammatical 
subject should be pointed out, and distingoiished as simple or compound. 
See 5 201, L II. *~ ' . » y F" 

When the grammatical subject is determined, the words which modify 
or limit it should next be specified, and then the words which modify 
them, and so on, until the logical subject is exhausted. See § 201, III. 
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In analyzing the logical predicate , the grammatical predicate should 
first be mentioned, then the words which modify or limit it, and their 
modifiers, until the logical predicate is exhausted. See § 202. 

In analyzing a proposition^ the rules for the agreement and dependence 
of words should be giyen, and likewise their yarious inflections. 

The analysis of a compound senttnce requires, first, its resolution into its 
several component propositions ; and, secondly, their analysis in the man- 
ner before mentioned. See § 203. 

In resolving a sentence into its component clauses, the participial con- 
structions equivalent to clauses should be mentioned, and ellipses supplied. 
See § 203, 5. 

When the compound sentence is resolved, the connection of th^clauses 
should be pointed out, and whether they are dependent or independent. 
See § 203, 2. In either case, the connective words, if an^, should be 
mentioned, and the connection, if any exists, with the precedmg sentence. 
See § 203, 4. When clauses are dependent, the relation in which they 
stand should be explained, the character of the connectives stated, and the 
rules for the moods of the verbs given. See § § 262—266 and 272, 273. 

The following are examples of the analysis of simple and compound 
sentences : — 

1. SfBvius ventis agitdtur ingens pinuSy The great pine is 
more violently shaken by the winds. Hor. 

Ingens pinus is the logical subject ; saviits ventis agit&tur is the logical 
predicate. 

The grammatical subject is jtinus : this is modified by ingens.* 

The grammatical predicate is agitdtur : this is modified by steviiis* and 
ventis.'^ 

Pinus is a common noun,*' of the second and fourth declension,' femi- 
nine gender/ and nominative case.' 

Ingens is an adjective, of the third declension, and of one termination,^ 
in the nominative case, feminine gender, agreeing with pinns.^ 

Agitdtur is an active * frequentative ' verb, of the first conj. from agito^ 
derived from ago [Name its principal ]>arts], formed from the Ist root, 
[Give tlie formations of that root.] It is in the passive voice, indicative 
mood, present tense, singular number, third person, agreeing with /ymuA** 

Soiviiis is an adverb, in the comparative degree, from s€ni or siBvlter/^ 
derived from the adjective samis^ modifying me verb agitdtur.' 

Ventis is a common noun, of the secona declension,^ masculine gen- 
der ,*" in the plural number, ablative case.' / 

2. MithriddteSy dudrum et viginti gentium reXy totidem tin* 
guis jura dixit; Mithridates, king of twenty-two nations, pro- 
nounced judicial decisions in as many languages. Plin. 

The logical subiect is Mithridates dudrum et viginti gentium rex. 

The logical predicate is toUdem Unguis jura dixit. 

The grammatical subject is MithrMtes : this is modified by rex.* Rez 
18 limited by gentium,'' which is itself limited by dudrum and vigifUi.* 
Et connects dudrum and viginti.^ 
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The grammatical predicate is dixiif which is limited by jura' and fsn- 
guis* and the latter oy totidem. 

MUkriddtea is a proper noon,^ of the third declennon/ masculine geir- 
der,' and nominative case. 

Rex is a common noun, 3d dec.,' masc. gen.,<< in apposition with Mitltri- 
dates,/ 

Gentium is a com. noun., 3d dec./ fern, gen./ in the genitiye plnral,* 
limiting rex.* 

Dudrum is a nmneral adj., of the cardinal' kind, in the genitive case, 
fern, ^n., agreeing with gewtium.^ 

EtiBA copulative conjunction.* 

Vigimti is a cardinal numeral adjective indeclinable,' limiting gentium.^ 

Dixit is an active verb,' of the third conjugation,' from dico [Give the 
principal parts],' formed from the second root [Give the formations of that 
root], in the act. voice., ind. mood, perf. indefinite tense,** sing, num., 3d 
pers., agreeing with MUhriddtes.* 

Jura, a com. noun, 3d dec.,< neut. gen.,** plur. num., ace. case, the ob- 
ject of dtciL* 

LdrigviSf a com. noun, Ist dec, fem. gen.,* plural num., ablative case.' 

Totidenij an adj., indeclinable ,y in the plural number, limiting Unguis. 

3. Romana pubes, sedato tandem pavore, postquam ex tarn 
turMdo die serena et tranquiUa lux rediit, ubi vncuam sedem 
regiam vidit, etsi satis credebat pairibus, qui proxtmi steterant, 
sublimem raptum procelld ; tamen, velut orbitatis mctu icta, 
mGestum aliquamdiu silentium obtinuit. Liv. 

The preceding compound sentence constitutes a period,* and it may be 
resolved into the following clauses : — 

1. Romana pubes tamen, velut orbitatis metu icta, mfMtum aliquamdiu 
silentium obtinuit , —which is the leading clause.'** 

2. sedato tandem pavore, 

3. postquam ex tarn turbido die serSna et tranquiUa lux rediit^ 

4. ubi vidity 

6. vacuam (esse) sedem reffiamy 

6. etsi satis credebat patriSus^ 

7. qui projAmi stetirant, 

8. sublimem raptum proceUd. 

In the preceding clauses, the predicates are printed in Italics. 

The grammatical subject of the leading clause is pubes, which is limited 
by Romana and icta. Icta is modified by velut and metUf which last is limit- 
ed by orbitStis. The ^mmatical predicate of that clause is obtinuit * this 
is limited by aHquamdiu and silentmm, which is itself limited by mosstum. 

Pu^ej, a collective noun,** 3d dec," fem. gen.,*** sing, num., nom. case. 

Romana, a patrial" adj., of the 1st and 2d dec// fem. gen., sing, num., 
nom case, agreeing with jvu/ief." 

Tamen, an adversative conjunction,'*^ relating to etsi in the 6th clause. 
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Bftd denoting that the predicate of this clatuie is trae, notwithstanding the 
concession made in that clause. 

Vdutf an adyerb, modifying icta* 

leta, a perf. part, pass., from the active verb icOf 3d conj.* [Principal parti 
in both Toicesj, fem. gen., sing, num., nom. case, agreemg with pubes,^ 

MetUy an abstract noun,' 4th dec.,' masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case/ 

OrbitdtiSf an abstract'' noun, derived iVom orhts, 3d dec.,' fem. gen.,\ 
sing, num., gen. case, limiting msftc.' 

Obtmuitf an active verb of the 2d conj.,* from o&ttneo, comi>ounded of 
prep, ob and teneo^ [Give the principal parts, and the rormations of the 
second root],"* in the active voice, ind. mood., peif. indef. tense, sing, 
num., 3d person, agreeing with pubis* 

AUquamdiUf an adverb, compounded of aXXqvis and dtii,* and limiting 
jfbtinuit.^ 

SUaUium, a com. noun, 2d dec, neut. gen.,' sing, num., aoo. case, tho 
object of obthmU.*' 

Mcestunif an adj., 1st and 2d dec, neut. gen., sing num., ace. case, 
agreeing with siUiUmm.' 

The 2d is a participial clause, equivalent to quum pavar tandem seddiMi 

Pav(fr6, an abstract ^ verbal * noun, from oaveo, 3d dec,* masc. gen.,* 
sing, num., abl. case, absolute with sedcUo. 

SeddtOf a perf. part, pass., from the act. verb sedo, of the 1st conj.,' 
[Principad parts in both voices], mssc. gen., sing, num., abl. case,' agree- 
mfwitn /Mwjtfre.** 

Tandem^ an adverb of time, modifying seddto.** 

PojC^Biam, an adverb of time, compounded of jpost and quam, modifying 
0btiiadt and redUi^ and serving to connect the first and thurd clauses.*^ 

llie grammatical subject of the 3d clause is 2«z, which is limited b^ 
sertna imd tranquiUa. The grammatical predicate is rediU, which is modi- 
fied by pottquam and du. Die is modified by turbxdo, which is itself modi- 
fied by torn. 

Lmx, a com. noun, 3d dec.,*'' fem. gen.," sing, num., nom. case. 

Serifuij an adj., 1st and 2d dec, fem. gen., sing, num., nom. case, agree- 
ing with lux.' 

Et.f a copulative conjunction, connecting ser€na and tranquiUa/f 
^ Tranfmlla, Uke serina, 

Rediity a neuter verb, from redeo^ compounded of insep. prep, red " and 
eo *^ [Prin. parts], ind. mood., pen. inde& tense, sing, num., 3d person, 
agreeing witn hixM 

• Die, a com. noun, 5th dec.,^* masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case after 
prep, ex.'* 

Turhidaf an adj. agreeing with die. Tarn, an adverb, modifying tur • 
Hdo.^^ 

Ubi, an adverb of time, and, like postquamy a connective, and a double 
modifier. It connects the fourth clause to the first, and limits the 
predicates vidit and obUwuit.'" 
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The rabject of tlie 4th clause is the same as that of the first, with which 
it is connected ; it is therefore omitted." 

The grammatical predicate of the 4th clause is vidit : this is limited by 
its object, which is toe 5th clause.^ 

Viaitf an act. yerb, 2d conj. [Principal parts and formation], act. voice^ 
ind. mGNod, perf. indef. tense, smg. num., 3d pers., agreeing with pubes 
understood.' 

The 5th clause has no connective. Its grammatical subject is sedem, 
which is limited by regiam. Its grammatioil predicate is Jesse) vacuam^ 
the former being understood.*' 

Sedem, a com. noun, 3d. dec, fern. e;en., sing, num., ace. case.' 

Regiam J a possessive adj., derived m>m rex, agreeing with sedem. 

Vaeuam, an adj., agreeing with sedem. 

The 6th clause is connected to the leading clause by the concessive/ 
conjunction etoi, to which the adversative ' tamen corresponds in the first 
clause. 

Its subject is the same as that of the leading clause. 

Its grammatical predicate Lb credthaty which is limited by satis and 
patr^us, 

Credebat, a neut. verb,^ 2d conj. [Principal parts, and formations of 1st 
root], act. voice, ind. mood, imperf. tense, sing, num., 3d pera., agreeixig 
with pubes understood. 

Satis f an adverb of degree ' modifj^ing credibat.^ 

PaMbuSf a com. noun, 3d dec.,* masc. een.,"* plur. niun., dat. case, 
depending upon credBbat,* and modified by me relative clause following.* 

The 7th clause, which is connected by ^' to the preceding one, is in- 
troduced to show the situation of those senators at the time of the removal 
of Romulus. 

Qt» is its grammatical subject, and is a relative pronoun,' masc. gen., 
plur. num., agreeing with patribus understood.*' 

Stetirantj a neut. verb,* Ist conj., itregular in its 2d root ' [Principal 
parts, and formations of 2d root] , act. voice, ind. mood, plup. tense, 3d pera. 
plur., a^rreeing with qui.' 

Pronmif an adj. or the superlative degree* [Compare it], 1st and 2d dec, 
masc gen., plur. num., nom. case, agreeing with qui, and also modifying 
sMirant,'* 

The 8th clause has no connective. It depends on the verb eredeba^ 
Its subject is eum, i. e. Homidum understood. Its grammatical predicate 
is raptum (esse) which is modified by sublimem tndprocelld. 

Ravtum ^esse), an act. verb, 3d conj.* [Principal parts in both voices, 
and lormations of 3d root in the passive], pass, voice, infin. mood, perf. 
tense with the meaning of plup., depending on credebat.^ 

Sublimemf an adj. m 3d dec. ana two terminations,' masc gen., sing, 
num., ace case, agreeing with Romidum understood,^ and also modifying 
raptum esse.* 

Procelldf a com. noun, 1st dec,' fem. gen., sing, num., abl. case."'* 
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PROSODY. 

<^282. Prosody treats of the quantity of syllables, 
and the laws of versification. 

QUANTITY. 

1. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

2. A syllable is either long^ short, or common. 

A long syllable requires double the time occupied in pro- 
nouncing a short one ; as, dmdri, 

A common syllable is one which, in poetry, may be made 
either long or short ; as the middle syllable of tenebree. 

3. The quantity of a syllable is either natural or accidental ; 
— ^natural, when it depends on the nature of its vowel ; acci- 
dental, when it depends on its position. 

Thus Ute e in risisto is short by nature ; whUe in r€stiti it is long by 
accident, being foUowed by two consonants. 

4. The quantity of syllables is determined by certain es- 
tablished rules, or, in cases not included in the rules, by the 
authority of the poets. 

5. The rules of quantity are either general or special. The 
former apply alike to all the syllables of a word, the latter to 
particular syllables. 

GENERAL RULES. 

^ 283. I. A vowel before another vowel, or a diph- 
thong, is short ; as, meiLSy patrue. Thus, 

ConsdUL mens recti fames mendacXa ridet. Omd. 
Ipse etiam eximUt laudis succensus am6re. Virg. 

So also when h comes between the vowels, since h is ac- 
counted only a breathing ; as, nihil. See § 2. Thus, 
De nihUo nIkUf in rahUum nil posse reverti. Pers, 
Exc. 1. Fio has the i long, when not followed by er; as, 
fiunt/ftebam. Thus, 

Omnia. ]tLmfientyflfri qusB posse negabam. Ovid, 
It is sometimes found long even before er; as, Jiirct (Ter.), Jign 
(Plant.) 
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Exc. 2. JE is long before t in the termination of the geni** 
tive and dative of the fifth declension; na, faciei. Thus, 
Non radii solis, neque lucYda tela diei. Luer. 
But it ifl short in spiif and both long and short in m and jEi2et. 

Exc. 3. A is long in the penult of old genitives in di of 
the first declension ; as, auldt, j^ictdi. 

So also are a and e in proper names in attu or eftu; as, CdluSf Pomr 
petns. Thus, 

^therenm sensum, atque aurai simplTcis ignem. Virg. 
Accipe, Pomp€l, deductom carmen ab illo. Ovid, 

Exc. 4. I is common in genitives in ius ; as, uvUius^ iUius, 
Thus, 

UtiUM et nitifdo stillent unguenta capillo. TUmU, 
Rlitis puro destiilent tem^ra nardo. Id. 
But in dUeritu it is always short ', in alius always long. 

Exc. 5. The first vowel of eheu is long ; that of Didna, ib, 
and oke, is common. 

Exc. 6. In many Greek words, a vowel is long, though im- 
mediately followed by another ; as, 

deVf Jtdtdfay Achdous, dia, eos, Ldertes, and other words compounded 
with laos. 

(1.) Words which, in Greek, are written with ei before a vowel, and in 
Latin with e or t, have the e or i long ; as, JEneaSj AUxandria, Ctissiopea^ 
Clio, Darius f eUgia, Galatea^ Media, Mausoleum, JPendopea, Tkalia, 

Hence, most lU^ectives in eus, formed from Greek prop^ names, have 
the e long ; as, Cyiherius, Pelopeus. 

Exc. Academia, chorea, Malea, phUea, and some patronymics and 
patrials in eis, have the penult common ; as, JVere{«. 

(2.) Gr«ek genitives in eos, and accusatives in ea, from nominatives in 
eus, generally shorten the e; as, Orpkios, Orphla ; — ^but the e is some- 
times lengthened by the Ionic dialect ; as, Cepheos, Rionta. 

(3.) Greek words in ais, ois, aius, eius, oius, aon, and ion, generally 
lengthen the first vowel; as, JCais, MinOis, Grdlus, Keriius, MinClus, 
MachOon, Ixion. But J%ebdis, Simdis, Pkdon, Deucalion, PygimUon, and 
many others, shorten the former vowel. 

Note 1. Greek words in aon and ion, with o short in the ^nitiye, 
have the penult long ; but with o lon^ in the genitive, they have it short ; 
as, Amythdon, -ddms ; DeueaUon, -Onts. 

Note 2. Greek proper names in eus (gen. eos), as Orpheus, always 
have the eu a diphthong in the original, and, with very few exceptions, in 
the Latin poets. 

II. A diphthong is long; as, aurum, fmnm, Eubc&fU 
Thus, 

ThesSaros ignotumjurgenti pondus et 5Sr». Virg, 
Infernlque lacus, McMtque insula Circes. Id. 
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Exc. 1. jPr<B, in composition, is short before a vowel ; as, 
praustus, prdiacutus. Thus, 

Nee totft tamen ille prior pr&eunte carlnft. Virg. 
In Statius, and Sidonius ApoIUnaris, it is found long. 
Exc. 2. A diphthong, at the end of a word, when the next word begins 
with a vowel, is sometimes made short ; as, 

In9iU& lonio in magno, quas dira Celeno. Virg. 
RsMARK. Uf followed by another vowel, is, in prosody, not considered 
as a diphthong ; as, ^udtiOf quiror, aqudr, lingudf sanguis. 

III. A syllable formed by contraction is long; as, 

olvus for aUius; cOgo for codgo; nil for mhil; junior for jUminior. Thos, 
Titj^re edge pecus, tu post carecta latebas. Virg. 

IV. A vowel naturally short, before two consonants, a 
double consonant, or the letter y, is long by position ; as, 
amuiy bellum, dads, gdzCy major. Thus, 

Pdseire ap&rtet oves dedftetum dicSre carmen. Virg. 
Ktc myrtus vineit corf los ; nee laurea Phcebi. Id. 
At nobis, Pax alma, veni, spicamque tcneto. TihvU. 
Rara javant : primis sic major gratia' pomis. Mart. 

Exc. 1. The compounds ofjugum have t short before j; as^ 
byugus, quadnjugus. Thus, 

Interea bij^tgis infert se Lucftgus albis. Virg. 

Remark. The vowel is long by position when either one or 
both of the consonants is in the same word with it ; but when 
both stand at the beginning of the following word, the vowel is 
either long or short ; as, 

Tolle moras *, semper noeuit differre paratis. Luean. 
Ferte citi ferrum ; date td& ; scandlte muros. Virg. 
Ne tamen ignoret, ques sit sententid scripto. Ovid. 
A short vowel at the end of a word, before a double consonant or j, is 
not lengthened. 

Exc. 2. A vowel naturally short, befbre a mute followed by 
a liquid, is common ; as, agris, pharetra, volucris, poplUes, 
cochlear. Thus, 

Et prim6 simllis voliicrif moz vera volUcris. Ovid. 
Natum ante ora pdtrisypdtrem qui obtruncat ad aras. Id, 
Nox tenibras profert, Pnosbus fugat inde tenibras, Jd. 
Rem. 1. If the vowel is naturally long, it continues so; as, saiabris^ 
ambuldcTtan. 

Rem. 2. A mute and liquid render the preceding short vowel common 
only when they are such as may begin a Latin word, or a word derived 
from the Greek. In compound words, of which the former part ends with 
a mute, and the latter begins with a liquid, a short vowel before the mute 
is made long by position ; as, dbluo, shruo, sUblivo, qwimObrem. 

Rem. 3. A mute and liquid at the beginning of a word seldoi^ lengthen 
tUe short vowel of the preceding word. 
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RxM. 4. In Latin words, a abort vowel is rendered common only be- 
fore a mute with lorr; but, in words of Qreek origin, also before a mats 
with m or n; as in ^tlas, Teemcssa, Proau, 



SPECIAL RULES. 

FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 

I. DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

<^ £84. Derivative words retain the quantity of their 
primitives; as, 

dnlmoZ, dnXmdtus, from dnima; gimibundus, from gimire; fdmiUaj 
fiOTa Jdmilus; mdtemusy from mOter ; prOpiftqutiSy from prdpe. 

Rem. 1. Derivatives from increasing nouns of the third 
declension agree in quantity with the increment of their primi- 
tives; as, 

funibris, fiom funiris; t>irgineuSf from virgirus; galuberf from salOtis. 

Rem. 2. In verbs, the derived tenses agree in quantity 
with the special root from which they are formed ; as, 

miho€hamj mdvibo, mdveamy mdveremj m6ve, mdvfre, mdvenSj mdvendus, 
from m&D, the root of the present, with 6 short ; — mifviramj mOvirim^ 
mdvissetn, mOviro, mOvisse, from mOv^ the root of tl^ perfect, with 6 long; 
mOtUrua and mOtus, from mOtUy the root of the supine, with 6 also long. 

Sdlvium and vdliUum have the first syllable short,, as if from sdltto, vdluo. 
&o ginuly ginitum, as if from gino; and pOtuij from ^dtis sum {possum). 

Jrdtrunif simuldcrum, have their penult long, as derived from the supinea 
ardtum and simuldium ; monimeiUum and inUiirm have their antepenult 
short, as derived from ^e supines mofiiUvm and tnUicm. 

Exc. 1. Perfects and supines of two syllables have the 
first syllable long, even when that of the present is short ; 
as, 

v€nif vidiyfieif from viniOf video, f&cio ; edsum, mOtum, visum , from cdLdo^ 
mdveo, ttldeo. But, 

(1.) These seven perfects have the first syllable short : — 6tW, 
dedi,ftdi {from fndo), sctdi, steti, sHti, iulL 

The first syllable is also short before a vowel (§ 283) ; as. Hit. 

(2.) These ten snpines have the first syllable short : — citum 
(from cieo)f ddtum, itum, Utum, qmtum, rdtum, rutum, saium, 
situm, and stdtum. 

So also the obsolete ^tum, from flio, whence comes^Mini^. 

Exc. 2. Reduplicated perfects have the first two syllables 
short; as, 

eidlnij tiflgi, dudlciy from catm, tangOy dfjco. But the second syllable 
is sometimes made long by position ; as, mdmOfdi, tiUndi, 
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Cicidi (from etedo) and pipidi also have the second syllable long. 

£xc. 3. The o in piisui and p6Atumy is short, though long in plhut. 

£xc. 4. The a in dA^ imperative of do^ is long^ though short in the 
other parts of the verb. 

.Exc. 5. Desiderative verbs in urio have the u short, though, in the 
third special root from which they are formed, it is long ; as, OEtuUilkrio 
from ccenata, the third root of cceno. So partjirioy eaUriOf nvptHirio. 

Ezc. 6. Frequentative verbs, formed from the tliird special root of the 
first conjugation, have the i short ; as, clamllOf voHto. See § 187, II. 1. 

Exc. 7. Many other derivatives deviate from the quantity 
of their primitives. 

1. Some have a long vowel from a short one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

Deni, /rom d5cem. Lex negi8),^om Idgo. Semen, ^rom s^ro. 

Fomes and > ^om Mdbilis,yrom mdveo. Stipendium, yrom stips 

Fomcntum, ) loveo. lUgQla, ) from (stipis). 

HQm&nu8,/rom hdmo. Rex (reg^s), 5 rSgo. T6gala,^oin t6go. 

Laterna, /rom Iftteo. Secius,/rom sScus. Vox (v0ci8),/roniv5oo. 

MacSro, jTom mftceo. Sddes, jrom sSdeo. 

2. Some have a short vowel from a long one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

Dicax, ^om dico. Mdlestus,yroin mOles. S&gax,^m sftgio. 

Disertus, ./rom dfssSro. NikiOf from natu. Sdpor, jrom sopio. 

Dux(daci8),/romdQco. Noto, /r<wii notu. V&dum,/rom vado. 

Fides, ^om fido. Quasillus, /rom qualus. 

Fragor, > fi^*^ 
Fr&gilis, 5 urango. 

Some other words might, perhans, with propriety be added to these lists ; 
but, in regard to the derivation or most or them, grammarians are not en- 
tirely agreed. 

Remark. Some of these irregularities have, perhaps, arisen from the 
influence of syncope and crasis. Thus m&bllis may have been mMtbUis; 
motumj mdvUiym, &c. 

Sometimes the vowel in the derived word becomes short by dropping 
one of the consonants which, in the primitive, made it long by position ; 
as, disertus, from dlssiro. So, when the vowel of the primitive is short 
before another vowel, it is sometimes made long by the msertion of a con- 
sonant ; as, hibemttSy from hlems. 

The first syllable in liquldus is supposed to be common, as coming from 
liquor or tiqueo ; as, 

Crass&que conveniunt HquldiSf et liquXda crassis. Lucr, 



n. COMPOUND WORDS. 

^ 285. Compound words retain the quantity of the 
words which compose them ; as, 

dif^Of of de and fiiro ; ddarOf of &d and Oro. So dhdrior, dmoviOy or- 
e^BtmiOf dhnido, emtor, prOdiUOf sUbOmo. 
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The change of a vowel or diphthong in forming the com- 
pound does not alter its quantity ; as, 

eoncldOf from eddo; eont^doj from e&do; erigOf from rigo; reclUdOf from 
daudo; iniqvMSf from ttqutis. 

£zc. 1. A long syllable in the simple word becomes short in the follow- 
ing compounds : — agrnlhu and eognitmSf from notus ; dejiro and pejirOy from 
juro; Mdie, from McdU; nihVum and nihllj from hilum; semisdpltus, 
from s&pio ; caundteus, and other compounds ending in dlctiSj from dlco. 

Exc. 2. JmbedUuSj from hdcUlumf has the second syllable long. The 
participle amhltus has the penult long from i^um, but the nouns ambitus 
and ambitio follow the rule. 

Exc. 3. /nnlito, pronUba^ and ju^iiAa, from nfil^, have u short; but in 
connubiumy it is common. 

Exc. 4. O final, in the compounds of do and «to, is common, though 
long in the simple yerbs. 

Note. It may be observed, that prepositions of one syllable, which end 
in a vowel, are long (§§ 294, 295, and 297) ; those which end in a single 
consonant are short (§| 299 and 301). ^ 

Exc. 5. PrOy in the following compounds, is short : — prdcella, prdfdnuSf 
prdfari, prdftcio, prdfestuSj pri^ciseorj prdJUeor, pr6jugio, prdAiguSj yrtf- 
fitnduSf prbiUpoSy prdneptia^ prdpirOy and prdtervus. In the following, it is 
common '.—procftro, profunda, propago, propeUo, propino, and pro^dso. 

Rem. 1. The Greek preposition pro (before) is short; as, prSpheta, 
prdldgus. 

Rem. 2. The inseparable prepositions di and se are long ; as^ 
dldHeo, 8€pdro. But di is short in dtrimo and dlsertus. 
Rem. 3. The inseparable preposition re or red Is short ; as, 
rimUtOj rtfiro,riddino. But, in the impersonal verb rlfert, re is long, 
as coming from res. 

Rem. 4. Except in prepositions, a, ending the first part of a 
compound word, is long ; e, t, o, u, and y, are short ; as, 

mSlo, qtidpropter, trddo (trans do) ; nifas, vaUdlcOj kujuseimddi ; bieepr, 
omnHp6tens, sign\flco ; hddie, quajiddguldem, phildsdphus; dUcentif locUptes, 
TrcjUgina; PolpdOrus, Eurppplus, Tkraspbulus. 

Exc. 1. A. In qudsi, eddem when not an ablative, and in some Greek 
compounds, a is short ; as, catApidta, hez&meter. 

Exc. 2. £. The e is long in nemo, niquam, n€quando, nequdquam, 
nequidqvam, nlqvis, niquitia; memet, micum, tecum, secum, vecors, vesa- 
nus, veneflcus, and videlicet, (see § 295 ;) — also in words compounded with 
se for sex or semi ; as. sedEcim, semestris, semodivs ; but in selibra it is 
found short in Martial. 

Note. The e in videlicet, as in vide, is sometimes made short. See 
§ 296, Ere. 3. 

E is common in some verbs compounded withfacio; as, liquefacio, pato* 
faeio, rare/ado, tabefacio, tepefado. 

Exc. 3. I. (1.) The i is long in those compounds in which the first 
part is declined, (§ 296 ;) as, quldam, qulvis, qullibet, quantlvis, ^ifanCf- 
cunfue, tantldem, unlculgue, eldem, relpubUca, quaticunque, tUrique. 

(2.) / is also long in those compounds which may be separated without 
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iklterinijf the seiue, (§ 296 ;) as, ludlfnagiaier, ImcrtfadOf nquis, agri- 
cultHra. 

(3.) /, ending the former part of a compound word, is sometimes made 
1<^ br contraction ; as, tuncen for tiblleenf ftom tibia and cano. See 

(4.) / is long in HgtBy quadtxget^ iHcet, sciUcet^ hlmuSy tnmu8i quadnmus, 

(5.) In idem, when masculine, i is long ; but when neuter, it is short. 
The i of vbique and ulrobiquej the second m ibidem^ and the first in nlm\' 
runiy are long. In uJbicumque and vbivis, as in u6i, % is common. 

(6.) Compounds of dee5 have the final i of the former part long ; as, 
hioMum, triduumy meridiesy quotldie, qitotididnus, pr%die, postndie. 

Note. In Greek words, t, ending the former part of a compound, is 
short, unless it comes from the diphthong e/, or is made long or common 
by position ; as, CaUimdchus. 

Exc. 4. O. (1.) In compounds, the final o of coTitro, iniro, retrOf and 
qtmndo (except quand6quXdem^ is long ; as, canirSverna, intrMUco, retro- 
eedOy quanddque. O is long also in altOquiny ceterOqtUn, utrdquej utrOblque. 

(2.) O is long also in the compounds of qtie ; as, quornddo, qudcunque, 
qudmlnus, quOcircaf quOvis, qudque ; but in the conjunction qudque, it is 
short. 

(3.) Greek words which are written with an omBga have the o long; 
ms, gedmetra, MindtoMruSy lagOpus. 

Exc. 5. U. The u is long in Jupiter , judex, and judicium. The final 
u in the former part of usUeapio and usUvenio i«« regularly long. See § 296. 



III. INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 

^ 286. 1. A noua is said to increase, when, in any of its 
cases, it has more syllables than in the nominative singular ; as, 
pax, pacts; sermo, sermonis. 

The number of increments in any case of a noun is equal to 
that of its additional syllables. 

2. Nouns in general have but one increment in the singular. 
Bat iter, supeUex, compounds of aynU ending in ps, and sometimes 

jecuTy have two ; as, 

iter, i-tm-i-rts ; ancttpsy an-apA-tu ; 

11 ) s . 

ntpellexy wurpd-lec-a-Us ; jecur, je-cm-d-ns. 

The double increase of iter, &c., in the singular number arises from their 
coming firom obsolete nominatives, contaming a syllable more than those 
BOW in use ; as, ifjier, &c. 

3. The dative and ablative plural of the third declension 
have one increment more than the genitive singular ; as, 

rex, Gen. rergis, D. and Ab. reg-^-hus, 

sermo, ser-md-nis, ser-monri-btu. 

iter, i'tin^-ris, it-i-ner-i-bus, 

4. The last syllable of a word is never considered as the in- 

23 
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eremenf . If a word has bot ODe increinenty it is the penult ; 
if two, the antepenult is called the first, and the penult the 
second ; and if three, the syllable before the antepenult is called 
the first, the antepenult tbe second, and the penult the third 
incremeht. 

5. In the third declension, the quantity of the first increment 
in all the other cases is the same as in the genitive singular; as, 

sermOniSf sermOm, semUfnemf sermOfM^ aermSnes, serTndnum, sermOnibu^, 
BobuSf or bihUfftoia bos, bHvis, is lengthened by contraction from bSvibus, 

NoTK. As adjectives and participles are declined like nouns, the same 
ittles of increment apply to aU of Uuem; and so also to pronouns. — ^ 



INCREMENTS OF THE SINGULAR NUMBER. 

OF THE FIRST, FOURTH, AND FIFTH DECLENSIONS. 

^ 2S7« 1. When nouns of the first, fourth, and fiflh declensions 
increase in the singular number, the increment consists of a vowel before 
the final vowel, and its quantity is determined by the first general rule 
with its exceptions. See § 283. 

INCnftEMENTS OF THE SECOND DECi^ENSION, 

2. The increments of the second declension are short ; 
as, 

gencTf genUri; satwr^ tatUri; teiter, teniri; vir, viri. Thus, 
O puiri ! ne tanta anlmis assuesclte bella. Virg. 
Monstra sinunt : geniros externis affbre ab oris. Id. 

£xG. The increment of Iber and CeUiber is long. For that of genitiwff 
in iusy see § 283, Exc. 4. 

INCREMENTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

3. The increments of the third declension in a and a 
5ire long ; those in c, i, u, and y, are short ; as, 

animal f ardmalis ; audax, auddcis; swmOy sermdnis; feroz, ferdeis, 
opuSf opHfis; celer, ediris ; miles, mUltU; supplex, supjmds/ murmur, 
murmftm ; cicuVf cic^ris. Thus, 

Fron&que cum spectent animaUa cetSra terram. Omd, 

Hsc tum multiplici popiilos sermSne replebat. Virg. 

Incumbent geniris lapsi sarcire rulnas. Id. 

Qualem virgineo demessum polllce florem. Id. 

AspTce, ventesi eecidsrunt murmHris aurse. Id. 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

I. Masculines in al and ar (except Car and Nar) increase 
fbort ; as, Anmbal, Annihdlis. 
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Par and its compounds, and the following — anas, mas, vas (vtf<2»), 
baecar, heparyjubar, lor, nectar, and sal — also increase short. 

2. A, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant be- 
fore it, is short ; as, Arabs, AriUns, 

3. Greek nouns in a and as {ddis or &tis) increase short ; 
as, poema^ poematis ; lampas, lampddis, 

4. The following in az increase short : — ahax, anthrax, Atax, AtraXj 
€Umax, colaz, coraz, dropax, fax, harpax, panax, phylax, smilaXf and 
styrax. 

Exceptions in Increments in O. 

1. O, in the increment of neuter nouns, is short ; as, 
marmor, marmdris ; corpus, corpdris ; ebur, ebdris. But os (the month) , 

and the neuter of comparatives, like their masculine and feminine, in- 
crease long. The increment of odor is common. 

2. O is short in the increment of Greek nouns in o or on, 
which, in the oblique cases, have omicron ; as, 

Aldon, AedOnis; Agamemnon, AgamemnOms, Sidon, Onon, and 
JEgiBon, have the increment common. 

3. In the increment of gentile nouns in o or on, o is gene* 
rally short ; as, 

Macido, MacedJUnis. So, SenJ6nts, TetUAnes, &e. 

But the following have o long : — Eburdnes, LacGnes, Idnes, JCasamifties, 
SuessOnes, Vettdnes, BurgundiOnes. Britones has the o common. 

4. Greek nouns in tor increase short ; as, Mecior, HeetSris ; 
rhetor, rketdris, 

5. Compounds oi'ptis (novg^, as tripus, Polypus, and also arbor, mtmor, 
hoSf compos, impos, and lepus, increase short. 

6. O, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant before 
•it, is short ; as, 

serohs, scrdbis ; inops, in6pis. But it is long in the increment of 
Cercops, Cyclops, and Hydrops. 

7. The increment ofAUobroz, Cappddox, zndpraeox, is also short. 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. Nouns in en, enis (except Hymen), lengthen their incre- 
ment ; as. Siren, Sirenis. So, Anienis, Nerienis^ from Anio, &c. 

2. Hares, loc6ples, mansues, merees, and mdes — also Iber, ver, lex, rex, 
and vervex — pUbs, seps, and kalee — ^increase long. 

3. Greek nouns in es and er (except a^r and ather) increase 
long ; as, magnes, magnitis ; crater, crateris, 

Exc^tiotis in Increments in I. 

1. Verbals in trix, and adjectives in tx, increase long ; bm, 
victrix, mctrtds ; felix,feUcis. 
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2. The following nomu in ix also increase long : — cervix^ etdUrir, 
eamizy rotemtx, loiiXf matrix, perdix, phanix, and radix. So also vUnx 
(vtfrtcw). 

3. Greek nouns, whose genitive is in inis, increase long ; as, 
deHphiUy delphinis ; Saldmis, Salaminis. 

4. The following nouns in is increase lon^ : — disj gUa, lis, J^^sis, 
Qitt'm, and Samnis. The increment ofPsophis is common. 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 

1. Genitives in udis, itris, and utis, from nominatives in us, 
have the penult long ; as, 

palus, paltidis; tdlus, tdlnris; virtus, virtlUis* But intercus, Ligus^ 
and pecus, increase short. 

2. Fur,frux (obs.), lux, and PoQuz, increase long. 

Exceptions in Increments in Y. 

1. Greek nouns whose genitive is in ynis, increase long ; a8» 
Phorcyn, Phorcynis ; Trachys, Trachynis, 

2. Tbe increment of bombyz, Ceyx, and gryps, is long ; that of Beoryx 
and sandyx is common. 

INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER. 

^ 288. A noun in the plural number is said to increase^ 
when, in any case, it has more syllables than in the ablative sin- 
gular. 

When a noun increases in the plural 'number, its penult is 
called the plural increment ; as, sa in musdrum, no in domino^ 
rum, pi in rupium and rupltbus. 

In plural increments, a, e, and o, are long, i and u 
are short ; as, 

bondrunif animdbus, rerum, ribus, generOrum, ambdhus ; sentumibus^ 
lacSAus. Thus, 

Appia, longdruntf teiitur, regfna vidrum. Stat. 
Sunt lacr^me rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. Virg. 
Atque alii, quorum comcedia prisca virOrum est. Hor, 
PoTi^bJbus egredior, yentisque/erea<l6«« usus. OmA, 

IV. INCREMENT OF VERBS. 

^ 280. 1. A verb is said to increase, when, in any of its 
parts, it has more syllables than in the second person singular 
of the present indicative active; as, das, dd-tis: doces^ do^ 
ce-mus. 
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2. The number of increments in any part of a verb is equal 
to that of its additional syllables. In verbs, as in nouns, the 
last syllable is never considered the increment. If a v«rb has 
but one increment, it is the penult ; and this first increment, 
through all the variations of the verb, except in reduplicated 
tenses, continues equally distant from the first syllable. The re- 
maining increments are numbered successively from the first; as, 

a-mas, mo-nes, au-dis, 

1 1 } . 

a-mft-miu, mo-ne-tur, au-di-tis, 

12 18 12, 

am-a-ba-mus, mon-e-re-tur, au-di-e-bas, 

12 8 1 , .» 8 i. » , '^ * . 

am-a-ve-ra>muB. mon-e-bim-i-m. au-di-e-bam-X-ni. 

A verb in the active voice may have three increments ; in the paasive, 
it may have four. 

3. In determining the increments of deponent verbs, an 
active voice may be supposed, formed regularly from the same 
root. 

Thus the increments of UB-ta-tWy ha-a-bd-tur, &c^ are reckoned from 
the supposed verb UetOf Itetas. 

^ 290. In the increments of verbs, a, e, and o, are long ; 
f and u are short ; as, 

amdref numire,facUdU, voliSLmus, regehdnani. Thus, 
£t cantdre pares, et resporuUre pardH. Virg. 
Sic equldem ducibam anTmo, rebarque futarum. Id. 
Ci^mque loqoi pot£rit, mAtrem faeUdte salQtet. Ovid. 
SdndUur interea studia in contraria vulgus. Hr^. 
Nos nomSrofl sOmus, et fruges consumSte nati. fL 

Exertions in Increments in A. 

The Jirst increment of ^ is short ; as, ddmus, dc^dmus, 
drcumd&re^ drcumddbdmus. 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. E before r is short in the first increment of all the pres- 
ent and imperfect tenses of the third conjugation, and in the 
second increment in b^ris and here ; as, ^ 

regire (infin. and imperat.), rtgiris or regtre (pres. ind. pa8S.),riy^;reii» 
and regirer (imp. subj.) ; amabinsy amahire; monebiriSj monehgre. 

Note. Vdim, veUs, &c., from vdlo, have the e short, accgrding to § 284. 

2. E is short before ram, rim, ro, and the persons formed 
from them ; as, 

ammviram, amaviraty amadrimf monuirimuSf reziro, audiviritis. 

Note. In verbs which have been shortened by syncope or otherwisei 
e before r retains its original quantity ; BSfJUram for JUviram. 

For the short « before runt, in the perfect indicative, as, sUtirunif 
•ee SustoU, § 307 

23» 
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Exertions in Increments in I. 

1. / before v, in tenses formed from the second root, is long ; 
as, petivi, audtvi, quasivit, audivtmus, audiveram, 

2. / is long in the penult of polysyllabic supines from verbs 
whose perfects end in tvi ; as, petitvm, qutBsitum, See ^ ^^4, 
Rem. 2. 

3. The first increment of the fourth conjugation, except in 
Imus of the perfect indicative, is long ; as, 

audirt, audlrenif venlmus, but in the perfect venimns. So in the 
ancient forms in ibam, iho, of the fourth conjugation; as, nvtnbat^ 
Unlbunt; and also in ibam and lAo, from eo. 

When a vowel follows, the i is short, by § 283 ; as, audiunty au^bam, 

4. / is long in gimuSj sltisy velimus, vditisy and their compounds; as, 
ffosslmusy adsimusj mallmusy nollmuSf and nolUOf nolltBj nblUdte. 

5. /in rimus and ritis, in the future perfect and perfect 
subjunctive, is common ; as, 

viderliis (Ovid), dixerttis (Id.), fecenmtis (CatulL), contigerUis (Ovid) ; 
egerimus (Virg.). 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 
U is long in the inci'emeht of supines, and of participles 
formed from the third root of the verb ; as^ 
seciUuSf sol€Uus, aec&tnrus, golfUUrus, 

RULES FOR THE QUANTITY OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
ANTEPENULTIMATE SYLLABLES OF WORDS OF CER- 
TAIN TERMINATIONS. 

I. PENULTS. 

^ 291* 1. Words ending in acus, icus, and icum, shorten 

the penult ; as, * 

amardcuSf JEgyptidcuSj aeademicuSf rusHeus, trieieumf maHcum, 
Except merdcuSf opdcus ; amicus^ apricus, . antlcus, ficus, lumbrfaUf 

mendicus, posticus, pudicus, umbilicus, vicus, picus. 

2. Words ending in abrum, ubrum, acrum, ucrum,' and atrum, 
lengthen the penult ; as, 

candeldbrum, ddubmm, lavdcrum, involucrum, verdtrum, lucrum. 

3. Nouns in ca lengthen the penult ; as, 
dodca, apotheca, lorlca, phoca, lactuca. 

Except atlca, brassUca, dlca, fulica, mantfca, pedtca, perdca, scuSlcaf 
jkalarica, sublica, tunica, vomica ; and also some nouns in tea, derived 
from adjectives in icus ; as, fabrica, grammtUlca, &c. So manlca. 

4. Patronymics in ades and ides shorten the penult ; as, 
Atlantiddes, Priamides. 

Except those in ides which are formed from nouns in eus or €s ; 33, 
Jitndes, irom Atreus; jYeoclides, from Keocles; except, olao,Jhnphiaraides, 
Belldes, Japetionldes, Lycurgldes, 
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5. Patronymics and similar words in ais, eis, and oisj lengthen 
the penult ; as, 

^chais, ChryseiSj Mindis. Except Pkocdis and Theh&is. The penult 
Off Ncrtis is common. 

6. Words in do lengthen the penult; as, 

«drfo, cedotformido, rddo^ testudo^ altituda. Except solldo, comedo, 
unido, cddOf divldo, ido (to eat), spddoy trepHdo. Rudo U common. 

7. Words in idus shorten the penult ; those in udus lengthen 
it; as, 

caUXdus, perfldus ; ludiLS, nudus. Except /fdw*,. infidus^ nidus ^ sldus, 

8. Nouns in ga and go lengthen the penult ; as, 

eollega, saga^ ruga, imago, callgo, aritgo. Except caVlga, toga, har- 
pagOj l\go. pldga, (a region,) f&ga. 

9. Words in le, les, and lis, lengthen the penult ; as, 
crinale, manUle, anclle; dies, miles, proles; anndlis, crud£lis, citlliSj 

curulis. 

Except verbals in His ; as, agills, amabtlis ; — adieciives in aiilis ; as, 
aquatUis, umbratllis ; — ^and the following ; dapsilis, dactpHs, grac?lliSf 
kumXlis, parllis, similis, steHlis, inddles, sobbles, mugiUs, striglUs. 

10. Words in eliis, ela, elum, lengthen the penult; as, pho' 
selus, querela, prelum. Except gelus, gelum, scelus. 

11. Diminutives in olus,ola, olum, ulus, ula, ulum, also words 
in i7«5, and those in ulus and ula of more than two syllables, 
shorten the penult ; as, 

urce6l%LS,Jilidla, tuguridlum, lectlUus, ratiuneula, corcfUum; ruCilus,gar' 
riduSffabtda. Exc. asllus. 

12. Words in ma lengthen the penult ; as, 

fdma, poema, nma, axioma, pluma. Exc. anima,cdma,lacrpma,victlma. 

13. A vowel before final men or mentum is long ; as, 
levdmen, grdmen, crimen, flUmen, jumentum, atrdmenium. 

Except tdmen, columen, hpmen, elimentum, and certain verbals of 
the second and third conjugations ; as, dociimentum, regimen, tegimeUf 

14. Words ending in imus or ymus shorten the penult ; as, 
animus, finitimus, fortissimus, maximtis, thpmus. 

Except bimus, limus, mlmuS, opimus, quadrlmus, Slmus, trlmus, and 
two superlatives, imus and primus. 

Note. When an adjective ends in umus for imus, the quantity remains 
the same ; as, decUmus, opt^mus, maxUmtis, for dedimus, &c. 

15. A,e, 0, and u, before final mus and mum, are long ; as, 
ramus, remus, extrimus, prdmus, dftmus, pOmum, voUmum, 

Except atdmus, balsdmum, cinndmum, ddmus,gldfnus, hUmus, postHmuMf 
thaldmus, tdmus^^ ealdmus, nemus. 

16. Words in na, ne, ni, and nis, lengthen the penult ; as, 
Idna, arena, carina, matrona, luna, mane, anemOne, sepUni, octdni, ind- 

nis, finis, immvnis. 
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Except ginaf 9ine,eilms,dimSyjiaani8; and the following mtna^-~buc^ 
dinn, domina, fiadina^ femina, fuscina, laminaf machlna, pagina, pafflrui^ 
Marana, tnMna, So indiginay ben». 

17. Adjectives in inus, derived from names of trees, plants, 
and stones, and from adverbs of time, shorten the penult i as, 

eedrlnus, faglnuSf erodinuM^ kyacinthinus, adamantinitSy crystalUnus ; 
eraseinuay ditdinus; also annoHnus, hombyclnus, and depharUinus. 

Other adjectives and words in inus lengthen the penult ; as, 
eanimuj hinus,fest%nuSfperegr%nus, marlnuSj dandestinus, supintts. 
Except acinuSf asiniiSy cophinuSj dominusj earlnvSj faclnus, fraa^ntts, 
pampinHS, sinus, terminus^ geminus, cirdtnus* 

18. A, e, o, and w, before final nus and num, are long ; as, 
urbdntts, serenuSf prOnuSf mUnus, veninum. 

Except galbdnusj mdnusj ocednns, platdnus, tympdnum ; ebitms, ginus, 
Unus, Venus; bdnus, 6nuSf sdnus, tdnuSftkrdnus, dnus, lagdnum. 

19. Words ending in pa shorten the penult ; as, 

aldpa, nipa, crXpa, metdpa, lupa. Except ripa, cepa, scopa, cDpa, papa. 

20. Words in oris and are lengthen the penult ; as, 
aldriSf altdre. Except hUdris, cantlidTis, cappdris, and mdre, 

21. Before final ra or rar, e is short ; t, o, and u, are long ; as, 
tempiro, teUro, quirar; splro, drOyfigHro, mlror. 

Except spero, fdro, mdroTf v6ro, fbro, saturo ; and derivatives from 
genitives increasing short ; as, decdro, murmHrOy &c ; also p€ro, sdror. 

22. Before final rus, ra, rum, e is short ; the other vowels 
are long ; as, 

mints, hedira, ceUrum; cOrus, mirus, morus, mUrus; hdra, spira, Ora, 
mUUra, lorum. 

Except, 1. austerus, gaUrus, pUrus, strus, sev€rus, v€ru8, p€ra, eCra^ 
panthera, staUra, procerus. 

2. barbdrus, eammdnis, cameras, aaUh&rus, Mrus, hdith&nts, nUrus^ 
' phosphdrus, spdrus, idrus ; also amphdra, anck&ra, cithdra, mdra, purpura, 
phUpra, and /drum, suppdrum, gdrum, pdrum. So cindra,pirus, scdrus. 

23. Adjectives in osus lengthen the penult; as,ykmosu5,per- 
niciosus, 

24. Nouns in eta^ and itas shorten the penult ; as, pietas, 
civttas. 

25. Adverbs in tim lengthen the penult, those in iter shorten 
it; as, 

appiddtim, viriiim, trUHUim ; acHter. Except stdtim, affdtim, perpetim. 

26. Words in ates, itis, otis, and eta, lengthen the penult ; as, 
vdtes, pendtes, vitif, mitis, caryotis, Icariotis, meta, po€ta. Except 

ditis, pdtis, drapita. 

27. Nouns in atum, etum, itum, utum, lengthen the penult ; 
as, 

Uip&tum, arboretum, aconitum^ verOium, Except d^frittum, pulpttum. 
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28. Words ending in tus lengthen the penult ; as, 
harhdtuSf grOiuSf boUius, faciius, erinltuSf peritua, agrotua, tOtus, 

argHtuSf hiraiUus. 

Except edtus, Idtus (riris), impitusj mitus. Vitus, anheUtus, senfUus. 
niHtus, atUiddtuSf t6tus (bo great), qudtvs, arMUua ; adverbs in itus, ana 
derivatiTes from sapines with a short penult; as, habitus. So incl^tus. 

29. A penultimate vowel before v is long ; as, 

ddva, oZfva, dives, jidms, civis, papdver, pdvo, pnvo, Ovum, prAvus, 
astlvus, fugitivus. 

Except hvis, brivis, grdvis, livis, Ms; cdvo, grdvo, j^vo, Idvo, Uvo, 
dvo; dvus, cdvuSffdvus, 7t&Bus,fdvor, pdvor, ndvem. 

30. Words ending in dex, dix, mex, nix, lex, rex, lengthen 
the penult ', as, 

codexj judex; lodix, rddiz; clmex, pHtnex; j^fux; ilex; cdrex, 
mUrex. Except ciSdex, Alex, rUmex. 

II. ANTEPENULTS. 

^ 202. 1. Adjectives in aceus and aneus lengthen the 
antepenult ; as, 

eretdceus, testdceus, momejUdneus, subitdneus. 

2. Numerals in ginti, ginta, gies, and esimus, lengthen the 
antepenult; as, 

Vlginti, quadrdginta, quinqudgies, trig€sXmus. 

3. O and u before final lentus are short ; as, 
vindletUus, fraudldentus. 

4. A vowel before final nea, neo, nia, nio, nius, nium, is long ; 
as, 

ardnea, llnea, cdneo, mnnia, pUnio, FavOnius, patrimOnium, 
Except castdnea, tinea, mdneo, mlneo, mdneo, tineo, igiufminia, vXnia^ 
llnio, Idnio, vlnio ; — and words in dmicm; as, Unodlfiium, So lusdlnia. 

5. Words ending in areo, arius, arium, ertum, orius, lengthen 
the antepenult; as, 

dreo, dbdrius, plantdrium, dieUrium, eensOrius. -Except cdreo and 
vdrius, aXao impirium. 

6. Adjectives in aticus, atUis, lengthen the antepenult ; as, 
aqudeUus, plumdtUis. Except some Greek words in mdOcus; as, 

grammdtlcus. 

7. / before final tudo is short ; as, CLWUudo, longitudo. 

III. PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. 

^ 293* 1. Proper names of more than two syllables, 
found in the poets with the following termiuationSi shorten 
the penult : — . 



uni 
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la,, 
ena,' 
be, 
ce,* 



ehe. 


a. 


de. 


oA,' 


le,» 


o,» 


PC> 


er,» 


fSf 


mu, 


al, 


ra», 



les, 


yrw, 


dU8,M 


anis. 


anes, 


08,»' 


gU8,W 

rufl,w 


erus,i* 


enes, 


bus, 


yrus, 


li8,W 


cufl,»a 


mu8,*' 


asus, 


aria, 


chus,>« 


phuS,M 


osus, 



usus, 

atus,20 

itus,ai 

otus,® » 

eus,*3 (monosyl.) 



£72;ccp/t(7n5. 



1 . Marica, Nasica, Ustica. 

2. Eriph J^la, Messala, Philomela. 

3. Alcmena, Amphisibena, Athe- 

ne, Ciesena, Camena, Cattie- 
na, PiceniB, Sophens, Murena. 

4. Berenice, Elyce. 

5. Eriphyle, Neobale, Perimele. 

6. Europe, sinope. 

7. Alemon, Cjtneron, Chalcedon, 

Damaslton, lason, Philemon, 
Sarpedon, Thermodon, Folj- 
giton, Polyphemon,Anthedon. 

8. Carthago, (Jupavo, Theano. 

9. Melea^er. 

10. Bessflhs, Eumelis, Juyenfilis, 

Martialis, Phaselia, Stympha- 
lis. 

11. Cerc^ro8, Cotjtos. Pharsalos, 

Senphos, PeparCthos. 

12. Benacus, Caucus, Granlcu8, 

McMssyneci, Olympionlcus, 



Stratonlcus, Trivlcus, Numl- 

13. Ophiacus. [cus. 

14. Ao^dus, Androdus. 

15. Cethegus. 

16. iEtdlus, Cleobulus, Eumelus, 

GeetQlus, Hanalus, lulus, 
Mnas^lus, Neobalus, Pacto- 
lus, rompilus, Sardanapalus, 
Stvmphaius, Timolus,Thrasy- 
bulus, Mausolus, Pharsalus. 

17. Some in demus and phemvs ; as, 

Academus, Charidemus, £u- 
phemus, Menedemus, Philo- 
demus, Polyphemus. 

18. Seryphus. 

19. Homerus, Iberus. 

20. Aratus, Ceeratus, Torquaius. 

21. Heraclitus, Hermaphroditus. 

22. Buthrotus. 

23. Enlpeus, Meneceus, Oileus. 



2. Proper names of more than two syllables, found in the 
poets with the following terminations, lengthen the penult : — 



ma/ 
ona,3 
yna. 



sa, 


' num,7 


Us, 


ta,4 


tum. 


des,* 


t8B,5 


or,8 


tes,io 


ene,* 


naa, 


tis,ii 



nus,''* 


urus. 


etus,^T 


pU8,'3 

irus," 


esus,^' 


utus. 


isus. 


ytus,w 


orus,^* 


ysus. 


vus. 



Exceptions. 



1. Sequana. 

2. Asina, MutTna, Proserpina, 

Raslna, Rusplna, Sarsina. 

3. Axdna, Matrona. 

4. Dalmata, MassagSta, Proch5^ta, 

Sarmata, SostrSta. 

5. Galats, Jaxamete, Laplths, 

Macets, Sauromats. ^ 

6. Clymgne, Helgne, Melpomgne, 

Nyctimfine 

7. Ariminum, Drep&num, Peuce- 

danum. 

8. Numrtor. 

9. Miltiades, Pylades, Sotftdes, 

ThucydTdes; patronymics in 
des, (§ 291, 4,) and pluyds in 
odes. 



10. Antiphates, Amodytes, Cera- 

tes, Chaxltes, Eteretes, £u- 
rybates, Harpocrates, Ichno- 
. bates, MassageteSjMenecratea, 
Socrates, Anaxaretes. 

11. Dercetis. 

12. Apdnus,Acinddnus, Acyndinus, 

Ambenus, Apidanus, Batinus, . 
Ccelinus, Chrysogonus, Cim- 
Ynus, Comagenus, Concanusy 
Dardanus, Diadumenus, Du« 
ranus, Eridanus, HelgnuSy 
Fuslnus, Fuscinus, Illibanus, 
Libanus, Lycinus,Messalinus, 
Morini, Nebrophonus, Pericly-* 
menus, Poppeanus, RhodanuSy 
golinus, Stephanus, TelegO* 
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nus, Tennlnas, Therinus, Carpophdrus, Mastigophdrus, 

Vertanus. Mycdnus. Phospndrus, Stesichdrus. 

13. CEdlpus. 16. Ephdsusy Voggsas, Volesus. 

14. Lamlnis. 17. lapStus, Tayg£tus, Vengtus. 

15. Pacdras, and those in chorus 18. ^pj^tus, Anj^tus, Eiirj^tus, 

and phoms; as, Bosphdrus, Hippolj^tus. 

3. The penultimate vowel of the following proper names, 
and adjectives derived from proper names, though fbllowed 
hy a vowel, is long. See § 283, Exc. 6. 

Alexandria, Alpheus, AchelOus, Achillejis, Achillea, Amphlarflus, Am- 
phlon, £neas, Arion, Alcyoneus, Aloeus, Anchiseus, Atlanteus, Athlon, 
Amineus, Amphigenia, Amjrthfton, Antiochia, BionSus, Cymodocea, 
Calliopea, Cassiop€a, Cydondus, C»sarea, Calaureos, Chremetaon, Cle- 
anthdas, Cytherea, Deiaamia, Oidym&on, Dohcaon, Darius, Elei, Enjo, 
Eoua, Echion, Eleus, Endymioneus, Erebeus, Erectheus, Hyperion, Gsua- 
tea, Giganteus, Heraclea, Hippodamla, Hypetaon, lolaus, Iphi^nia, 
Ixlon, nithyla, Imaon, Laodamla, Lycaon, Latous, LesbOus, Macnaon, 
Mausolgum, Medda, Menelaus, Mathlon, Methlon, Myrtous, Orion, 
Orithyia, Orpheus, Ophyon, Fallanteum, Peneus, Penthesilea, Phoabeus, 
Pandion, Protesilaus, Pyrenfius, Sarddus, PaphagSa, Poppfia, Thalia. 

Note. Eus, in the termination of Greek proper names, is commonly 
a diphthong ; as, BriAreuSf CeneuSf Enlpeus, Idomiiuus, MacdreuSf Mene* 
ceu8, Metireus, Orpheus, PenthesUeuSy Perseus, Theseus. See §283, 
Exc. 6, Note 2. But in those which in Greek are written %ioq (eios), eus 
forms two syllables ; as, Alpheus. So also in adjectives in eus, wnether of 
Greek or Latin origin ; as, Ereb€%LS, Erectheus, Orpheus. 
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A Jinal. 

^ 294. 1 . A final, in words declined, is short ; as, 
mtisa, templa, capita, Tydea. Thus, ^ 

Musd mihi causas memdra; quo numlne Iseso Virg. 

Exc A final is long in the ablative of the first declension, 
and in the vocative of Greek nouns in €ls ; as, 

Musdyfundd; MnEd, O PaUd. The Tocative Jiruhisa (Mn. 3, 475), 
also, has the final a long. 

2. A final, in words not declined, is long; as, amd^ 
frustrd, anted, ergd, intra. Thus, 

Extra fortonam est quidquid donatur amicis. Mart. 

Ezc. A final is short in ejd, ltd, quid, and in ;9u£ci, when used adverbi- 
ally. It is sometimes short in the preposition contra, and in numeialg 
ending in ginta ; as, trigirUa, &c. In postea, it is common. 

Ji final is also short in the names of Greek letters; as, 
beta, &c. 
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E Jinah 

% 295. E final is short ; as, naii^ patre^ tp<e, Carrie 
regere^ nempcy ante. Thus, 

InHpif parvi paer, lisu cognoscirH matrem. Virg, 

Exc. 1. E final is long in nouns of the first and fiflh de- 
clensions; as, 

CaUidpef Tydide, Jidi. So also re and die, with their compounds 
fuarif htfdUf pridUy postridii, quotidif. In like manner Greek vocatives 
in e, from nouns in es, of the third declension ; as, MhUUy Hippomini. 
The is also long in the ablative /a7u£, originally of the fiflh declension. 

Exc. 2. E final is long in Greek neuters plural ) as, ceU, meU, pdagi, 
Temp€. 

Exc. 3. In the second conjugation, e final is long in the 
second person singular of the imperative active; as, doce, 
tnone ; — but it is sometimes short in cave, vale, and vide, 
Exc. 4. In monosyllables, e final is long ; as, 
e, me, U, se, ne Hest or not) ; but the enclitics que, ne, ve, ce, &>c., as 
they are not used alone, have e short, according to the rule ; as, ntqul, 
kujugei, suapti. 

Exc. 5. E final is long in adverbs formed from adjectives 
of the first and second declensions ; as, 

vUtOde, vuUhre, vtdde for vatlde, nusaame ; but it u short in beni,mali, 
inftrnM, and tupenU. 

Exc. 6. Eerifferme, and ohe, have the- final e long. ^ 

I Jinal. 
^ 296. I final is long; as, domtm, Jiti, classl, docerl, 
«i. Thus, 

Quid dominl facient, audent cilim talia fures. Virg, 

Exc. 1. / final is common in mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, and uhi. 

In nisi, quasi, and eui, when a dissyllable, it is also common, but usually 
short. In ftRnam and utlque, it is snort, and rarely in uti. 

Exc. 2. / final is short in the dative singular of Greek nouns of the 
third declension, which increase in the genitive ; as, Pallddi, MenoHdl, 
TethjfL. 

Exc. 3. / final is short in Greek vocatives singular of the third de- 
clension; as, AlejA; Daphnl, Pari. But it is long in vocatives firom 
Greek nouns in is, -etUos; as, Siinoi. 

Exc. 4. / final is short in Greek datives and ablatives plural in si, 
or, before a vowel, sin; as, Dnjdsi, herolsi, Trodsin, 

O JinaL 

^ 297* O final is common ; as, virgo, amo, quando. 
Thus, 

Ergd metu capTti Scylla est inimica patemo. Virg, 
Ergo sollicitiB tu causa, pecunia, vite es ! Prop, 
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£xc. 1. Monosyllables in o are long ; as, o, do, pro, 

Exc. 2. O final is long in the dative and ablative singular; 
as, domtnOy regno, bond, suo, Hid, ed. 

It is also long in ablatives used as adverbs ; as, certo, faUO, merito, eO, 
qu6; to which may be added ergO (for the sake of;. 

Rem. 1. The gerund in do, in the later poets, has sometimes o 
short; na,vigUandd. Juv. 

Rem. 2. The final o in cito is short : in modo, it is common, but short 
in its Compounds ; as, dummddd, postmddd, &g. It is also common in 
adeo, ideo, postr€mo, sero, and vero. In UUco, profecto, and sviHto, it is 
found short. 

Exc. 3. O final is short in tmmd, and common in iddrco, porro, and 
retro, 

Exc. 4. O final, in Greek nouns written with an omiga, is long : as, 
Clio, Dido; Atho and Androgen (gen). 

Note. The final o of verbs is almost always long in poets of or near 
the Augustan age ; they, however, shorten it in scio, -nesdo, and spandeo. 
Later poets make the o short in many other verbs. 

U final. 

^298. 1. U final is long; as, vvlta, comU^ Panthu, 
dictu. Thus, 

Vtdta quo coelum tempestatesquo serSnat. Virg, 

£x<::. Jndu and nenn, ancient forms of in and rum, have u short. U is 
also short in terminations in us short, when s is removed by elision ; as, 
cotUm^\ for contour. See § 305, 2. 

Y firwl. 
2. F final is short; as, Moly, Tiphy, Thus, 

Mcig vocant supSri : nigrft radice tenetur. Ovid. 
Y, in the dative Tethy, being formed by contraction, is long. § 283, III. 

B, D, L, N, R, T, Jinal 

^ 299. 1. Final syllables ending in b, d, Z, n, r, and t, 
are short ; as, ab,illudy consul, carmen^ pater ^ caput. Thus, 

Ipse docet quid agam. Fas est H dh hoste docSri. Ovid. 
Obstupuit simlil ipse, simul perculsus Ach&tes. Virg. 
Jfomin Arionium SicQlas implevirdt urbes. Ovid. 
Dum loqudr, horrdr habet \ parsque est meminisse dolOris. Id. 
Exc. 1. L. Std, sol, and rvd, are long. 
Exc. 2. N. En, rum, quia, and sin, are long. 
Exc. 3. In Greek nouns, nominatives in n (except (hose 
in on, written with an omicron), masculine accusatives in an, 
masculine or feminine accusatives in en, and genitives plural 
in on, -lengthen the final syllable ; as, 
2i 
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Tltdn, spUny Sakbrnhf Ot%4f»fPkor€ffn; JEnBdm, Anchisen, CtdliSpen, 
^ftgrammdMin* 

Exc. 4. K\ Aer, ather^ and nouns in er which form their 
genitive In eri$, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 

eroier, Ttr. So also JHr; \mX. the compcyimd CMbtr has its last ejUa- 
Ible comiDon. 

Eic. 5. Far, lar, J^ar, par, cur, ajadfur, are long. 

Rem. a final syllable end^n^ in t, may be rendered long by a diph- 
thonir, by contnustion, or by -position } as, aut. obit for akUt. amdxt. See 
1 2^,11, III, IV. 

M final. 

S. Final m, with the preceding vowel, is almost always cnt off, when the 
next word begins with a vowel. See Ectklipsis, § 305, 2. 

Final syllables ending in m, when it is not cat off, are short ', as, 
Qnam landas, plomi ? coeto nUtm adest honor idem. Hor. 

Hence, the final syllables of ctini and eircum, in eomposticn, are short; 
M, eOmido, dr&am&go. 

C finah 

3. Final syHables ending in c are long; as. Sic, iUuc. 
Thus, 

Macte novd virtate, paer; ^c itnr ad astra. Virg. 
Exc. JVec, donee, Jojc, are short, and sometimes the pronouns iUc and 
hoc in the nominalive and accusative. ^ 

AS, ES, wnd OS, final. 
^ 300. final syllables in as, es, and os, are long; bb, 

piitdSf amds, quits, num^s, honSs, virOs. Thus, 

Hda autem terrds, Italique banc littdris oram. Virg»r 
Si mod6 dtt illis cultus, simiUsqae parfttus. Ovid. 
Nee nSs ambitio, nee amor nOs tangit habendi. Id. 
Exc. 1. AS. ^g is short in atUts, in Greek nouns whose genitive 
ends in ddis or ddos, and in Greek accusatives plural of the third declen- 
mon ; as, ^rcds, Palldg, herO&s, lampAdds. 

To these may be added Latin nouns in as, dios, formed like Greek 
patronymics; ns,.Sppids. 

Exc. 2. £S. Final es is short in nouns and adjectives of 
the third declension which increase short in the genitive ; as, 
hospis, limis, hebes. 

But it is long in aMes, aries, Ceres, paries, and pes. 

Es, in the present tense of sum, and in the preposition penes, is short. 

Es is short in Greek neuters, and in Greek nominatives and vocatives 
plural firom nouns of the third declension, which increase in the genitive 
otherwise than in eos; as, cacoethfs, Arc&dis, TroHs, AmazHnMs. 

Exc. 3. OS. Os is short in compos, irnpos, and os (ossis). 

In Greek nouns, os Is short in words of the second declension (except 
those whose genitive is in o), in neuters, and in genitives sineular ; as, 
nHfs TyrSs (but AthOs) ; cha6s, ep6s, Pall&dds, Tethyda. 
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IS, FS, and YS^ final 
^301. Final syllables in is^ ub^ and ys^ are short ; as, 

toirrl*, mtOOf, amdlds ; pectHu^ bonUks, amdmUs; CapOs;^ Tethp. 
Thus, 

Non apis inde tulit coMectos sed<ila flores. Ovid, 
Seriba aut citii^s «edem piyperdmns a/d un&ra. Jd, 
At Capya, et quorum melior sententia menti. Vir^ 

Exc. 1. IS. Is is long in plural cases ; as, 
musiMj itoHs; omnis^ uriis, for omjUSf urbis; ^uls^ for queis or ^tit&ttf. 
Is is long in nouns wkose- ijenltives end im Uis.,'.jttaSf :ot .enikk; as, 
SamnlSy Saldmis, Sivuns^ 

Is is long in the second person singular of the present indica- 
tive active of the fourth conjugation ;. as; 

audis, neseu. So also ia theL sbeand persons, fiSf. is, sis^ 9W, vtUSf and 
their compounds ; as, possiSy quantots, yiuUis, noliSf &c. , 

RiSf in the future perfect tense, is* common ; as-, i?/rf^rli.- • • ' 

In- the nouns glis and vis, and the adirerb gratis j is is long; ' 

Exc. 2. ' XJS. Monosyllables in us are long ;^ ^^^ grus^ rus, 
plus. •, 

Us is long in nouns of the thir^ ^declension .which increase 
Song, and in the genitive singula^, and the npminative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative plural of the fourth declension (§§ 89, Rem., 
and 283, III.) ; as, 

tellilSf virt'Os, imeus j—fnutits. But palUs, with the ii5#hort, occurs in 
Horace, Art. Poet. 65. 

Us is long in Greek nouns written in the original with the diphtliong 
ov$ {ous), whether in the nominative or genitive; as, nom. Amd.th'OSf 
OpHSf (EdtpikSf tripus, Panthns ; gen. Dld-us, SapphUs. But compounds 
oipus (itovg), when of the second declension, have uf short ; as, pol^p^. 

Note. The last syllable of every verse {except the ana- 
paestic, and the Ionic a mir^re) m^y be either long or' short, at 
the option of the poet. 

By this is meant, that, although the measure require a long syllable, a 
short one may be used 'in* its stead; and a long, syllable may be used 
where a short one is required ; as in the following verses, where the short 
syllable ma stands instead of 'a long one, and the long syllable cu instead 
of a short one : — 

Sanguine&que manu crepitantia concOtit armd. Ovid, 

Non eget Mauri jacdlis, nee area. Bar. 



VERSIFICATION. . 

FEET. • . ' ' . 

^ 302. A f«x)t is a combination of two or moo3 sjUfh 
bles of a certain quantity. 
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Feet areeither simple or compound. Simple feet consist of 
two or three syllables ; compound feet of four. 

I. SIMPLE FEET. 

1. Of two SyUMes. 

\^^ondee, two long ; as,C « .filnduni. 

jPyrrhic, two short; as, Di€i>8. 

Trocktef or choree,. . . .a long and a short ; as, drmd, 

lamhuM, ft short and a long ; as,. irant. 

2. Of ikree SifllabUs. 

Dactyl, a lonff and two short ; as, cdrp6r&, 

jhuiWB9ty two short and a long ; as, dAmlnl, 

Tribrach, three short > as,. .faciri. 

MolossuSf three long ; as, cOnUntkLni^ 

Amphibrach, a short, a long, and a short; as, ... .drndri. 

AmphimiUer,orCretie, a long, a short, and a long; as, ... ,castuas. 

Bacehlvs, a short and two long ; as, CcUdnSs, 

JiTUibacchius, two long and a short ; as,. ..... . .RdTiULniia. 

II. COMPOUND FEET. 

DispOThdee, a double spondee ; as, c6nflix€r€,nt. 

ProceleusnuUic, a double ryrrhic ; as, hdmlnibus. 

Ditrocheey a double trochee ; as, eOmprdbdjTlt. 

DOambus, a double iambus ; as, dmdvirdnt. 

Greater ionic, a spondee and a Pyrrhic ; as, cdrreximUis, 

Smaller Ionic, a Pyrrhic and a spondee ; as, prdpirdbdnt.. 

Choriambus, a choree and an iambus ; as, UrriflcdTU. 

Antispast, an iambus and a choree ; as, ddhjsissi. 

First epitrit, an iambus and a spondee ; as,. . • . .dmdveriiTU. 

Second epitrit, a trochee and a spondee ; as, c6ndltor€s. 

Third epitrit, a spondee and an iambus ; as, discOrdids, 

Fourth epitrit, a spondee and a trochee ; as, ddduxisSLs, 

First paon, a trochee and a Pyrrhic ; as, tempdrlbUs, 

Second paon, .an iambus and a ryrrhic ; as, pdtentld. 

Third pcBon, a Pyrrhic and a trochee ; as, animate. 

Fourth paon, a Pyrrhic and an iambus ; as, ciliritds. 

Those feet are called isochronous, which consist of equal times ; as the 
spondee, the dactyl, the anapaest, and tlie proceleusmatic, one long time 
being considered equal to two short. 

METRE. 

^ 303. Metre is an arrangement of syllables and feet 

according to certain rules. 

In this general sense, it comprehends either an entire verse, a part 
of a verse, or any number of verses. 



Metre i» divided' into dtictyJic) dhap^stic, iambic^ ^rd$A({|(^^ 
choriambic, and Ionic. These. names are derived ftooi thef 
original or fandamental foot employed in*ea«ih..> :. /i ^- 
^ A metre y ox vie'asterty in a speciiic -sense^'is ekher a;^g|e;foot, 
or a combination qf two feet. In dactylic, ohoriambic^ and 
ionic metre, a meai^ure consists of one foot ; in the^lremainder, 
of two feet. 

VERSEJS. 

^ 304^ A vene isl a certain number ^f feet,^ farao^ea 
in a regular order, and constituting a line of poetry. 

1. Two verses are called a distich; a half verse, a hemistich. 

2. Verses are of different kinds, denominated sometimes, like 
the different species of metre, from the foot which chiefly pre- 
dominates in them ;' as, dtxctylic^ icunbiCy &a. ;^-sometiroes from 
iMq numben of. fe^t of metfes which th6y contain ; as, senarius, 
consisting of six feet ; octonarius, of eight feet ; manometer^ 
consisting of one measure ; dimeter , of two ; trimeter, tetram" 
iter, pentameter, hexameter; — sometimes from a celebrated 
author who used a particular species ; as, Sapphic, Anacreontic^ 
Alcaic, Asclepiadic, &c. ; — and sometimes from other circumr 
stances. 

3. A verse, with respect to the metres which it contains, may 
be complete, deficient, or redi ndant. 

A verse which is complete is called acatalectic. 

A verse which is deficien*, if it wants one syllable at the end, 
is called catalectic; if it >^ants a whole foot or half a metre, it 
is called brachy catalectic. 

A verse which wants a syllable at the beginning, is called 
acephalous. 

A Verse which has a redundant syllable or foot, is called 
kypercatalectic or hypermeter. 

4. Hence, the complete name of every verse consists ofithree 
terms-^the first referring to the species, the second tp Oie num 
ber of metres, and the third to the ending; ns^'Xhh dactj/lic 
trimeter catalectic. ' . \:."l..* ■ 

5. A verse or portion of a verse (measiir.e^. fronv the, begin- 
ning of a line) which t^ontatns three half feet, or i foot and a 
hal^ is called the triemimeris ; if it contains five half feet, or 
two feet and a half, it is called ihe penthemimeris ; if ^^en half 
feet, or three feet and a half, the hepthemimiris ; if nine half 
feet, or four feet and a half, the ennehemimeris. 
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6. Scanning is the dividing of a verse into the feet of which 
it is composed. 

In order to ican correctlj, it is necessary to know the quantity of each 
syllable, and also to understand the following poetic usages, which are 
sometimes called 

FIGURES OF PROSODY. 

SYNALCEPHA. 

^305. 1. A final vowel or diphthong is cut off in scan- 
ning, when the following word begins with a vowel. This is 
called syndUepha. 

Thus, terra antiqua is read terr* antiqua ; D<wdanidiB irtfensi, DardarUd' 
infensi; vento hue, ncn£ "uc. So, 

Quidve moror ? si omnes uno ordine habetis Acfalvos,.... Virg. 
which is scanned thus — 

Quidve moror ? s' omnes un* ordin' faabetis Achlvos. 
The interjections O, Acm, aA, proA, t?<B, voA, are not elided ; 

as, 

O et de UiSoky O et de gente Sablnft. Otid, 
But O, when not elided, is sometimes made short ; as, 

Te Corjf don d Alexi ; trahit sua quemque voluptas. Virg. 
Other lon^jT yowels and diphthongs sometimes remain unelided, in which 
case they are commonly made short; as, 

Victor apud rapidum SimoSnta sub TliA alto. Virg, 
Anni tempdre eo qui Etesii esse feruntur. Later. 
Ter sunt conatl impon^re Pelid Ossam. Virg. 
GUmcO et Panopeik, et Inoo Melicertse. Id. 
Rarely a short towel, also, remains without elision ; as, 

Et vera incessu patiiit ded. Ille ubi matrem.... Virg. 
For synaloepha at the end of a line^ see Synaphda^ § 307, 3. 

ECTHLIPSI^. 
2. Final m, with the preceding vowel, is cut off when the fol- 
lowing word begins with a vowel. This is called ecthlipsis. 
Thus, 

O curas homlnum, O quantum est in rebus inane ! Pers. 
which is thus scanned, 

O curas homin' O (^uant' est in rebus inane. 
Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. Virg. 
This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets ; as, 

Corpdr^m officium est quoniam premSre omnia deorsum. Lucr. 

See § 299, 2. 
Final s, also, with the preceding vowel, is sometimes elided by the 
early poets before a vowel, and sometimes s alone before a consonant ; as, 
content' atgtie (Enn.), for contentus atque; omnihu' rd)us. {Lucr.) So, 
Turn UUerdW dolor, certissHmu' nunclu* mortis Imcil. 
For ecthlipsis at the end of a line, see Synapheia, § 307, 3. 
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SYNiERESIS. 

<^306« 1. Two vowels which are usually separated, are 
sometimes contracted into one syllable. This is called syncsr" 
esis. 

Thus, in such case, 

Phaethon is pronounced PhcBtkon ; alveOj alvo ; Orpkea, Orpha. So, 
Aured percussum virga, versumque venenis. Virg. 
Eosdem habuit secum, quibus est elata, capillos. Prop. 

(1.^ Synieresis is frequent in n, iidemf Hsdem^ diiy diis, deiitf deinceps^ 
deinae, deestj dUratj deirOf deirit, deesse ; as, 

ProBcipitatur aquis, et aquis nox surgit ab isdem. Ovid. 
Sint Mfficenates ; non deiruntj Flacce, Marones. Mart. 

Qui and huic are usually monosyllables. 

(2.) When two vowels in compound words are read as one syllable, the 
former may rather be considered as elided than as united with the latter ; 
as, e in anteambido, antelrCj antlhaCy dehiiic, mekerciUef <&c., and a in cort- 
tralre. 

(3.) The syllable formed by the union of two vowels oflen retains the 
quantity of the latter vowel, whether long or short ; as, abiStey ariUe, 
abUgruBj vindemiMor , omnia ; genua, tenuis, pitulta, jluvidrum, &.c. In 
such examples, the i and u are pronounced like initial y and to ; as, abyete, 
omn-ya, tenwis,pitwitay &c.; and, like consonants, they have, with another 
consonant, the power of lengthening a preceding short vowel, as in the 
above examples. 

In Statins, the word tenuiore occurs, in which three vowels are united 
in pronunciation ; thus, teTv-wiO're. 

(4.) Sometimes, after a synaloepha, two vowels suffer synsBresisj as, 
stdLio et, pronounced stell-yet. 

(5.) If only one of the vowels, is written, the contraction is called 
crasis; as, dtf consUi, for dii, consilii. ^ 

DliERESIS. 

2. A syllable is oflen divided into two syllables. This is 
called ditsresis. Thus, 

auldl, Trifla, sUtta, siiadent ; for ouUe, Trola or Troja, silva, suaderU, 
So, 

JEthereum sensum, atque aicrdl simplicis ignem. Virg. 
Et claro stliias cernes Aquilone moveri. Id. 
Grammatlci certant ; et adhuc sub. iudice lis est. Hor. 
So in Greek words originally written with a diphthong ; as, elegeta, for 
elegla. 

SYSTOLE. 

^ 307. 1. A syllable which is long by nature or by posi 
tion, is sometimes shortened. This is called si/stole ; as, 

Tide'n, for videsne, in which e is naturally long ; satVn, for satisne, in 
which i ia long by position j — hddie, for hoc die ; mvUlrnddis, for muUis 
modis. So, 

Ducere mtdCtnwdis voces, et flectgre cantus. Lucr. 

(1.) By the omission of j after ab, ad, ob, sub, and re, in compound 
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worcU, thoae piepoeitionB letun their ahoU qv^ntity, which would other • 
witfe be made long by position; as, dblcif (k^cii, dHcia, &c,^ Thus, 
Si quid nostra tuis adlcU vezatio nfbili'. Mart. 

In like manner, bj rejecting the consonant of the prepoation, dperio^ 
dperiOf dmitto, &c., are formed hj systole. 

(2.) The third person plural of certain perfects is said by some to be 
Bhortened by systole ; as, etetirunt, tulirtaO., &g. ; but othezs believe that 
these irregularities luiTe arisen from the errors of transcribers, or the 
carelessness of i^riters. 

DIASTOLE. 

2. A syllable naturally short, is sometimes lengthened. This 
is called diastole. 

It occurs most frequently in proper names and in compounds of re; as, 
Pnamldes, reUgio, &c. Thus, 

Hanc tibi Pnamldes mitto, Lediea, salatem. Ovid. 

JReligiOne patrum multos servftta per annos. Virg. 
Some editors double the consonant after re. 
Diastole is sometimes called ectdsis. 

SYNAPHEIA. 

3. Verse* "are sometimes connected together so that the first 
syllable of a verse has an influence on the final syllable of that 
which precedes, either by position, synalobpha, or ecthlipsis. 
See §§ 283 and 305. This is called synapheia. 

This figure was most frequent in anapsBstic verse, and in the Ionic a 
minOre. 
The following lines will illustrate its effect : — 

Frieceps silvas TOonXBw^fugU 
Citus Actseon. Sen. 
The i in the final syllable of fugitf which is naturally short, is made 
long by position before the following consonants. 

Omnia Mercuiio simllis vocemque coloremj^ 

Et flavos Virg. 

Dissidens plebi numSro beatdrum 
Ezlmit virtus. HorJ • ■ 

In the former of these examples, synapheia and synalcepha are com- 
bined ; in the latter, synapheia and ecthlipsis. 

By synapheia, the parts of a compound word were sometimes divided 
between two verses ; as, 

' . ^t si BOBtofFenddret unum-! . . 

Quemque poetflrum limsB labor et mora.... Hor. 
Rem. The poets, also, oilen make use of some other figures, which, 
however, are not peculiar to them. Such are prosthesis, aphcerlsis, syneSpe, 

renthisis, apocdpe, paragogfi, tmesis, antithisis, an^ metailasis. eee 
322. 

* ^ARSIS AND THESIS. 

<§> 308. In pronouncing the syllables of verse, the voice 
fijses and falls alternately at regular intervals. This regular 
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alternate elevation and depression of the voice is called rhythm. 
The elevation of the voice is called arsis, its depression thesis. 
These terms sometimes, also, designate the parts of a foot on 
which the elevation or depression falls. 

1. The natural arsis is on the long syllable of a foot : con- 
sequently, in a foot composed wholly of long, or of short sylla- 
bles, considered in itself, the place of the arsis is undetermined. 
But when another foot is substituted for the fundamental foot 
of a metre, the arsis of the former is determined by that of the 
latter. 

Hence, a spondee, in trochaic or dactylic metre, has the arsis on the firs^ 
syllable; but in iambic or anapesstic metre, it has it on the last. 

2. The arsis is either equal in duration to the thesis, or twice 
as long. 

Thas, in the dactyl, — \y \y, and anapaast, vy vy — , they are equal ; la 
the trochee, — v>, and iamb as, vy — , they are unequal. This difierence in 
the duration of the arsis and thesis coiistitutes the difference of rhytlim. 

3. The stress of voice which falls upon the arsis of a foot, is 
called the ictus. When a long syllable in the arsis of a foot is 
resolved into two short ones, the ictus falls upon the former. 

Note 1. Some suppose that tHe terms arsis and thesis^ as used by the 
ancients, denoted respectively the rising and falling of the liand in heat- 
ing time, and that the place of the thesis was the syllable which received 
the ictus. 

Note 2. As the ancient pronunciation of Latin is not now understood, 
writers differ in regard to the mode of reading verse. According to some, 
the accent of each word should always be preserved ; while others direct 
that the stress of voice should be laid on the arsis of the foot, and that no 
regard should be paid to the accent. 

It is firenerally supposed that the final letters elided by synaloepha and 
ecthlipsis, though omitted in scanning, were pronounced in reading verse. 



CJESURA. 

<^ 309. Casura is the separation, by the ending of a 
word, of syllables rhythmically or metrically connected. 

Caesura is of three kinds: — 1, oi the foot; 2, of the rhythm; 
and 3, of the verse. 

1. Caesura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot 
b completed ; as, 

Silves- 1 trem tenu- | i Mu- 1 sam medi- 1 taris a- 1 venft. Virg. 

2. Caesura of the rhythm is the separation of the arsis from 
the thesis by the ending of a word, as in the second, third, and 
fourth feet of the preceding line. 
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Ciesura of the rhythm allows a final syllable naturally short, to 
stand instead of a long one, it being lengthened by the ictus ; 

Pectorl- 1 h^ inhi- 1 ans spl- 1 rantia | cons&lit | ej^./Virg, 
TluB oecura chiefly in hexameter yerse. 

Ciesura of the .foot and of the verse do not of themselves lengthen a 
■hort syllable, but they oflen coincide with that of the rhythm. 

3. Cssura of the verse is such a division of a line into two 
parts, as affords to the voice a convenient pause or rest, without 
injury to the sense or harmony. 

The caesura of the verse is often called the ccesural pause. 
In several kinds of verse, its place is fixed ; in others, it may fall 
in more than one place, and the choice is leil to the poet. Of 
the former kind is the pentameter, of the latter the hexameter. 

The proper place of the ciesural pause will be treated of, so far as shall 
be necessary, under each s|>ecies of verse. 

'Ri.MARK. The effect of the ceesura is 1 5 connect*tfie different words 
hanitonioasly together, and thus to give smoothness', g|tace, and sweetness, 
to the verse. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 
DACTTL[C METRE. 

<^ 310. LA hexameter, or heroic verse, consists of six 
feet. Of these the fifth is a dactyl, the sixth a spondee, 
and each of the other four either a dactyl or a spondee ; 
as, 

It tab& I terrlbl- 1 Urn sdnt- 1 tarn prescfil ] Sr€ c&- 1 nfirO. Virg. 
Inton- 1 si en- 1 nSs Idn- 1 &. cSr- 1 vied fla- | ebant. TilmU. 
LoderS i qucB vel- 1 lem c&U- 1 mO per- 1 mlsit &- 1 gr€sti. Virg, 

1. The fiflh foot is sometimes a spondee, and the verse in 
such case is called spondaic ; as, 

Cftr& d€- 1 Om sdbd- 1 les mftg- 1 nam Jdvls | Tncre- 1 mentQm. Virg, 
In such verses, the fourth foot is commonly a dactyl, and the fifth should 
not close with the end of a word. Spondaic lines are thought to be espe- 
cially adapted to th^ expression of grave and solemn subjects. 

2. A light and rapid movement is produced by the fi-equent 
recurrence of dactyls ; a slow and heavy one by that of spon- 
dees ; as, 

Quadrupe- 1 dante pu- 1 trem soni- 1 tu quatit i ungala | campum. V%rg» 

Illi in- 1 ter se- 1 se mag- 1 nd vi | brachia | tollunt. Id. 

Variety in the use of dactyls and spondees in successive lines, has an 

agreeable effect. Hexameter verse commonly ends in a word of two or 

three syllables. 
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3. The beauty and harmony of' hexameter verse depend much on diie 
attention to the caesura, (See § 309.) A line in which it is neglected is 
destitute of poetic beauty, and can hardly bie distinguished from prose ; as, 

RomaB I mcBnia 1 terruit | impiger | Hannibal { armis. Enn. 

4. The, c^sural pause most approved in heroic poetry is 
that which occurs after the arsis in the third foot. This is par- 
ticularly distinguished as the heroic ccBsura, Thus, 

At domus j interi- 1 or || re- 1 gali | splendida | luxu. Virg. 

5. Instead of the preceding, a caesura in the theais of the 
third foot, or afler the arsis of the fourth, was also approved as 
heroic ; as, 

Infan- 1 dum re- 1 gina || ju- ) bes reno- 1 vare do- 1 lorem. Virg. 

Inde to- 1 ro pater | Mn6- 1 as || sic | orsus ab | alto. Id. 
When the ceesural pause occurs, as in the latter example, afler the arsis 
of the fourth foot, another but slighter one is oflen found in the second 
foot) as, 
Prima te- 1 net, || plau- 1 sQque vo- 1 lat || fremi- ] taque se- 1 cundo. Virg. 

6. The caesura afler the third foot was least approved ; as, 
Cui non | dictus Hy-| las puer || et La-| tonia | Delos. Virg. 

The ctesural pause between the fourth and fifUi feet is termed the 
bucolic ceesura. 

Note 1. The ciesura after the arsis is sometimes called the masculinB 
ciBsura ; that in the thesis, the feminine or trochaic, as a trochee immedi- 
ately precedes. * 

Note 2. In the principal cssUra of the verse, poets frequently intro- 
duce a pause in the sense, which must be attended to, in order to deter- 
mine the place of the eiesural pause. For in the common place for the 
ctBsura in the third foot, there is often a esBsura of the foot; while, in the 
fourth foot, a still more marked dirision occurs. In this case, the latter is 
to be considered as the principal caesura, and distinguished accordingly ', 
as. 

Belli I ferra- 1 tos pos- 1 tes, || por- 1 tasque re- 1 frSgit. Hor. 

II. The Priapian is usually accounted a species of hexam- 
eter. It is so constructed as to be divisible into two portions of 
three feet each, having generally a trochee in the first and 
fourth foot, and an araphimacer in the third ; as, 

O cd- 1 lonia I que cCipis || pont£ | laderS | Idngo. CatuU. 

It is, however, more pronerly considered as choriambic metre, consistmg 
of alternate Glyconics ana Pherecratics. See § 316, IV. V. 

Note. A regular hexameter verse is termed Priapian, when it is so 
constructed as to be divisible into two portions of three feet each ; as, 
Tertia | pars pa- 1 tri data | pars data | tertia | patri. CatuU. 

See above, 6. 

<^ 311. III. A pentameter verse consists of five feet. 
It is generally, however, divided, in scanning, into two hemis- 
tichs, the first consisting of two feet, either dactyls or spondees. 
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followed by a long syllable ; the last of two dactyls, also follow- 
ed by a long syllable ; as, 

* NatQ-| rS sSqui-l tar || s^minft | qoisque 8u-| ffi. Pr<m. 
Carmlnl- 1 bas vl- 1 yes 1 1 tempQs in | omng m6- ] is. Ovid. 

1. According to the more ancient and correct mode of 
scanning pentameter rerse, it ^consists of five feet, of which 
the first and second may each be a dactyl or a Bpondee ; the 
third is always a spondee ,* and the fourth and fifth are ana- 
paests; as, 

Nata- 1 rs sfiquT- 1 tar || a&m- \ ivA quis- 1 quS siife. 
Carmlnl- 1 bas vi- 1 ves 1 1 tern- i pAs in 6m- 1 nS mSis. 

2. The cssura, in pentameter verse, always occurs after the 
penthemimeris, i. e. at the close of the first hemistich. It very 
rarely lengthens a short syllable. 

3. The pentameter rarely ends with a word of three syllables. In 
Ovid, it usually ends with a dissyllable. 

This species of verse is seldom used, except in connection with hexam- 
eter, a line of each recurring alternately. This eombination is called 
elegiac verse. Thus, 

FlebTlis indignos, Elegela, solve capillos. 

Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit ! Ovid. 

^312. IV. The tetrameter a priore, or Alcmanian daC'- 
tylic tetrameter f consists of the first four feet of a hexameter, 
of which the fourth is always a dactyl ; as, 

Garrala | p€r ra- J mas avis I obstrgpit. Sen, 

V. The tetrameter a posteriore, or spondaic tetrameter, con- 
sists of the last foiir feet of a hexameter ; as, 

Ibimds, I 5 sScl- 1 1, c6mi- 1 tesque. Hor, 

VI. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of a 
hexameter ; as, 

Grato I Pyrrha sQb | antro. Hor. 
But this kind of verse is more properly included in choriambic metre. / 
See § 316, V. 

VII. The trimeter catahcticy or ArcMhchian penthemimeris, 
consists >of the first five half feet of a hexameter, but the first 
two feet are commonly dactyls ; as, 

Palvis gt I ambra sa- 1 mus. Hor. 

VIII. The dactylic dimeter, or Adonic, consists of two feet, 
a dactyl and a spondee ; as, 

RisTt X- 1 polio. Hor. 

ANAP-ffiSTIC METRK. 

^ olo. I. The anapcBstic monometer consists of two ana- 
paests ; as, 

tlalas- 1 sS canes. Sm, 
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II. The anapastic dimmer consists of two measures, or four 
anapaests; as, 

Ph&r«trS- 1 qaS gAvea \ dfttS ■»- 1 vft ftr6 Sen. 

The first foot in each measure of anapsBstic metre was very often 
chan^d to a dactyl or a spondee, and the second foot often to a spondee, 
and, m a few instances, to a dactyl. 

AnapiBstic verses are generally so constructed that each measure ends 
with a word, so that they may be written and read in lines of one, two, 
or more measures. 

IAMBIC METRE. 

^314. I. The iamiic trimeter, or senarius, consists of 
three iambic measures, or six iambic feet ; as, 

Fh&se-I las il- 1 le, II quem I vide- I tis, hos- 1 pitfis CatuU. 

The caesura commonly occurs after the fifth semi-foot. 

The pure iambic measure was seldom used. To give to this 
metre greater slowness and dignity, spondees were introduced 
into the first, third, and fifth places ; and in every foot except 
the last, which was always an iambic, a long syllable was often 
changed into two short ones, so that an anapaest or a dactyl 
was used for a spondee, and a tribrach for an iambus ; as, 
Qud, quo I scales- 1 tT rUI- 1 tYs ? aQt | car dfix- 1 tSrls.... Har. 
urn- 1 has atr I que cftnl- 1 has hdml- 1 cida Hec- 1 tdrem Jd, 

Sometimes, also, a proceleusmatic was used in the first place for a 
spondee. The writers of comedy, satire, and fable, admitted the spondee 
and its equivalents (the dactyl and anamest) into the second and fourth 
places, as well as the first, third, and fiftn. 

II. The scazon, or choUambus (lame iambic), is the iambic 
trimeter, with a spondee in the sixth foot, and generally an 
iambus in the fifth ; as, 

car In I th«a- 1 tram, CitS, | s^vS- 1 r« v6- 1 nlstl ? 
In Ide- 1 6 tan- | tam ven- 1 eras | at ex- 1 IrGs ? Mart. 
This species of verse is also called Hipponaetie trimeter. 

III. The iambic tetrameter^ or octonarius, called also 
quadratus, a measure used by the comic poets, consists of four 
iambic measures, subject to the same variations as the iambic 
trimeter (I.) ; as, 

Nanc hlc I dies | SUam | vltam af- 1 l^rt, all- 1 Os md- 1 res p5s- 1 talat. Ter. 

IV. The iambic tetrameter catdUctic, or Hipponactic, is the 
iambic tetrameter, wanting the last syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the seventh place, but admitting in the other places 
the same variations as the trimeter and tetrameter ; as, 

Depren- 1 lA na- 1 vis In i mftrl | vesa- 1 nien- 1 iS ven- j to. CaiuU, 
25 
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y. The iambic trimeter cataleetic, or Arehilochian, is the 
iambic trimeter (I.), wanting the final syllable. Like the com- 
mon iambic trimeter, it admits a spondee into the first and 
third places, but not into the fiflh ; as, 

Vteft-I ttts fttr I qud son | vdca- 1 tfts aa- 1 dit. Hot, 
Trfthont- 1 q&e sic- 1 cas mftch- 1 Ine | c&rl- 1 nas. Id. 

VI. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measnres, 
with the same Tariations as the iambic trimeter (I.) ; as, 

Fdrti J sSqufi- 1 mar i>ec- 1 t5re. Har. 
Cflnldl- 1 & trac- 1 tftvit | d&pes. Jd. 
Vide* f t6 pr5pd- | rftntes | ddmum. Id. 
The iambic dimeter is also called the Archilochian dimeter. 

VII. The iambic dimeter hypermeter, called also Archilo- 
chian^ is the iambic dimeter, with an additional syllable at the 
end; as, 

R£de- 1 git ad I yerOs | ttmd- | rSs. Har, 
Horace always makes the third foot a spondee. 

VIII. The iambic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dimeter, 
wanting the first syllable ; as, 

N5n I Sbar | nSque iu- 1 rSum Hor. 

This kind of verse is sometimes scanned as a cataleetic trochaic dimetex. 
See § 315, IV. 

IX. The iambic dimeter cataleetic, or Anacreontic, is the 
iambic dimeter, wanting the final syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the third foot ; as, 

ti tl- ! gris or- 1 \A gna- 1 tis. Sen. 

X. The Gajliambus consists of two iambic dimeters cataleo- 
tic, the last of which wants the final syllable. 

The first foot is generally a spondee or an anapaest ; the cataleetic syl- 
I'lble at the end of the first dimeter is long, and the second foot of the 
st'cond dimeter is commonly a tribrach ; as, 

SiipSr al- 1 ta vec- 1 tOs £- i tjs || cSlen | rats ma- 1 rTa. CatuU. 

The caesura uniformly occurs at the end of the first dimeteir. 

TROCHAIC METRE. 

^ 31o« Trochaic verses bear a near affinity to iambics. The addi- 
tion or retrenchment of a syllable at the beginning of a pure iambic Verse, 
millers it pure trochaic, and the addition or retrenchment of a syllable at 
the beginning of a pure trochaic line, renders it pure iamtic, with the 
deficiency or redundancy of a syllable in each case at the end of the 
• v.Tse. 

I. The trochaic tetrameter cataleetic is the most common 
trochaic metre. It consists of seven feet, followed by a cata- 
Ifxtic syllable. In the odd places, it admits a tribrach, but in 
the seventh a trochee only. In the even places, besides the 
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tribrach, it admits also a spondee, a dactyl, an anapaest, and 
sometimes a proceleusmatic ; as, 

Jassas I est in- | ermis I Ii«: II pQriis | frd j jasaiiB | fist. CatulL 

Rdma- 1 Isaa | Ipsii | f^cit || cQm S&- 1 binis | naptl- 1 as. Id. 

Dftn&I-| dfis, c5- 1 Its ; I vestras || hic dl- 1 es quee- j rit m&- 1 nas. Sen. 

The pure trochaic verae was rarely used. The ceesural pause uniformly 
occurs afler the fourth foot. The comic writers introduced the spondee 
and its equivalent feet into the odd places. 

The complete trochaic tetrameter properly consists of eight feet, all 
trochees, subject, however, to the same variations as the catalectic 
tetrameter; as, 

IpsS I sammls I sazis | f Ixtis | aspS- 1 ris, 6- | vfscS- 1 ratQs. Enn. 

II. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, con- 
sists of five feet — the first a trochee, the second a sponde^, the 
third a dactyl, and the fourth and fiAh trochees \ as, 

IntS- 1 g€r vl- 1 t», II scdlg- 1 rlsquS | pQriis. Hor. 
Sappho, and, afler her example, Catullus, sometimes made the second 
foot a trochee. 

Those Sapphics are most harmonious which have the ceesura after the 
fifth semi-foot. 

Note. In the composition of the Sapphic stanza, a word is sometimes 
divided between the end of the third Sapphic, and the beginning of the 
Adonic which follows ; as, 

Labi- 1 tor rl- 1 pa JSvS | nSn prS- 1 bante ux- 
Orias I amnis. Hor. 
This occurs only in Catullus and Horace ; and it has been thought by 
some that such lines should be considered as one verse of seven feet, me 
fiflh foot being cither a spondee or a trochee. 

III. The Phal<Bcian verse consists of five feet — the first a 
spondee, the second a dactyl, and the three others trochees; as, 

Ndn est I vlvSrfi, j sed ▼&- j Idrfi j vlt&. Mart. 

Instead of a spondee as the firstfoot, Catullus sometimes uses a trochee 
or an iambus. This writer also sometimes UBes a spondee in the second 
place. 

The Phalacian verse is sometimes called hendecasyUabie, as consisting 
of eleven syllables ', but that name does not exclusively belong to it. 

IV. The trochaic dimeter catalectic consists of three feet, 
properly all trochees, but admitting in the second place a spon- 
dee or a dactyl ; as, 

Non fi- i bar nd- 1 que SOrg- | um. Hor. 
Note. This measure is the same as the acephalous iambic dimeter 
(see § 314, VIII.)) uid it is not important whether it be regarded as 
iambic or trochaic. 

CHORIAMBIC METRE. 

^316* I. The choriambic pentameter consists of a spon- 
dee, three choriambi, and an iambus ; as, 

Ta nfi I quSsISAs, | scIrS n^flls | qufim mlhl, qoSm | tIbL... Hor, 
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II. Th<% (;korianibie tetrameter consists of three choriambiy or 
feet of equal length, and a Baochias ; as, 

Omnd ntimOs | dim flfivlls, | Omnfi cftnat | pr&fbndniii. Clmtd. 
In this verse Horace substituted a spondee for the iambus 
contained in the first choriambus ; as, 

T€ decs 0- 1 ro, Sj^bftrin | cOr pr6per6s | ftmandj^.... Hor. 

III. The Asclepiadic tetrameter (invented by the poet Ascle- 
pi&des) consists of a spondee, two choriambi, and an iambus ; 
as, 

Msce- 1 nas, JUttvIs || fidlt« reg- 1 tbuB. Hor. 
This form is invariably observed by Horace ; but other poets sometimes, 
though rarely, make the first foot a c&ctyl. 

The caesural pause occurs at the end of the first choriambus. 
This measure is sometimes scanned as a dactylic pentameter 
catalectic. See § 311, III. Thus, 

Miece- 1 nas, &t&-| vis || edit£ | regYbtts. 

IV. The choriambic trimeter, or Gluconic (invented by the 
poet Glyco), consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and an iam- 
bus; as, 

Sic te I diva pStens | Cyprl.... Hor, 
The first foot is sometimes an iambus or a trochee. 
When the first foot is a spondee, the other feet are sometimes 
scanned as dactyls. Thus, 

Sic te I diva pd- 1 tens Cjppri. 

V. The choriamhir. trimeUr catalectic, or Pherecratic (so 
called from the poet Pherecr&tes), is the Glyconic deprived of 
its final syllable, and consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and 
a catalectic syllable ; as, 

Grato I Pyrrha BQb an- 1 tr6. Hor. 
^The first foot was sometimes a trochee or an iambus. 
When the first foot is a spondee^ this measure is sometimes scanned as 
a dactylic trimeter. See § 312, VI. 

The Pherecratic subjomed to the Glyconic produces the Priapean verse. 
See § 310, II. 

VI. The choriamMc dimeter consists of a choriambus and a 
Baccbios; as, 

Lf di& die I per fimnes. Hot. 

IONIC METRE. 

^317. I. The Ionic a mqjore, or Sotadie (from the poet 
Sotkdes), consists of three greater Ionics and a spondee. 

The Ionic feet, however, are oAen changed into ditrochees, and a long 
syllable into two* short ones; as, 

Has, cam ffixta-] na odmpedd, [dedlctt ea-| tenAs, 
SatQmS, tl- 1 hi ZdllOs, | annalos pil-f ores. MarU 
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II. The Ionic a mifiore consists generally of three or four 
feet, which are all Ionics a minore ; as, 

PiXii ftles, I tlbl telfts, I dp^rOBS- 1 qa6 MlnfirrS.... Har. 

COMPOUND METRES. 

^318* Compound metre is the union of two species of 
metre in the same verse. 

I. The da€tyUc(hiambic metre consists of a dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (^ 312, VII.) and an iamhic dimeter (§ 314, VI.); 
as, 

Scrlb6r« | vfirsicti- 1 Ids || ftmo- 1 rS per- 1 cttlsam | gr&vl.... Hor. 

II. The iambic<h-dacti/Uc metre consists of the same mem- 
bers as the preceding, but in a reversed order ; as, 

Nives- 1 qu6 de- 1 dQcant | J6vem : || ntinc mirg, | none sllii- 1 ee. Hor, 
Note. The members composing this and the preceding species of 
verse are often written in separate verses. 

III. The greater Alcaic consists of two iambic feet, and a 
long catalectic syllable followed by a choriambus, and an iam- 
bus; as, 

Vidgs I (it al- 1 U II stet nivS cftn- 1 didum. Hor. 
The first foot is often a spondee. 

The ceesura uniformly occurs after the catalectic syllable. 
This verse is sometimes so scanned as to make the last two feet dactyls. 

IV. The dactylico-trockaic, or Archilochian heptameter, con- 
sists of the dactylic tetrameter a pridre (§ 312), followed by 
three trochees ; as, 

Solvltar I acris hi- 1 ems gra- [ ta vIcS || vfirls | 6t Fft- j v5ni. Hor. 
The csBsura occurs between the two members. 

V. The dactyKco-trochaic tetrametef, or lesser Alcaic, con- 
sists of two dactyls, followed by two trochees ; as, 

Levia I persona- 1 erg | saxa. Hor. 



COMBINATION OF VERSES IN POEMS. 

^319. A poem may consist of one or more kinds of verse. 

A poem in which only one kind of verse is employed, is 
called carmen monocdlon; that which has two kinds, dicohn; 
that which has three kinds, tricolon. 

When the poem returns, after the second line, to the sarao 
verse with which it began, it is called distrophon; when after 
the third line, tristrophon ; and when after the fourth, tetrastrd' 
phon. 

The several verses which occur before the poem returns to 
25* 
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the kind of terse with which it began/ constitute a stanza or 
strophe. * \ \ 

A poem coniwittingof two kjxidft of retB/e^ when the stanza contains two 
Terses, is called diedUmJUstrdphon, (see § 320, Syn. 3;) when U contains 
three, ^UcoUm IriatrOphon^ (A1190A. Profess. SI ;) wHen four, dicoUm tetras- 
Mphinif (Syn. 2;) and when fiYe, dicdlon pejUastrdphon. 

A poem. eonriatiBff €t£ thiee kinds. of veise, when the stanza contuns 
three verses, is called trieOlon tristiUpkon, (Syn. 15 ;) when four, tricOhn 
UtrasMphoUf (Syn. 1.) . 

HORATIAN METRES. 

^ 320* The different species of metre used by Horace in 
his lyric comjMsitions are twenty. The various forms in which 
he has employed them, either separate or in conjunction, are 
nineteen, arranged, according to the order of preference given 
to them by the poet, in the following 

SYNOPSIS. 

1. Two greater Alcaics (§318, III.), one Archilochian iam-^ 
bic dimeter hypermeter (§314, YII.), and one lesser Alcaic 
(§318, v.); as, 

V¥d69, at altfl stet nive candldum 
Sorftctd, nee jam sQstinSant 6nils 
SllTtt l&bdrantes, gelaquS 
Flamlni constitgrint ftcQto. (LUf. 1, 9.) 

This is called the Horatian stanza, because it seems to have been a 
favorite with Horace, being used in thirty-seven of his odes. 

2. Three Sapphics (§315, II.) and one Adonic (§312, 
VIII.); as, 

Jam s&tis terrTs nTvis atquS dirsB 
Grandlnls miif t p&t«r, et, rabentd 
Dextfira sacras jftcalatils axces, 

TerrttU ttrbem. (Lib. 1, 2.) 

3. OneGIyconic (§316, IV.) and one Asclepiadic (§316, 
III.) ; as. 

Sic te Diva potens Cypri, 

Sic fratres Helens, lacida sldera.... (Lib. 1, 3.) 

4. One iambic trimeter (§314, 1.) and one iambic dimeter 
(§314, VI.); as, 

Ibis Libamis Inter altS navium, 

' AmlcS, prOpagnactila. (Epod. 1.) 

5. Three Asclepiadics (§316, III.) and one Gly conic (§ 316, . 
IV.); as, 

Scrlbens Varto fortis, St hdstium 

Victor, M^6nTl carminis aliti, 

Quam rem camque f^rox navIbQs SUt Sqois 

Miles, te dace, gesserit. (Lib. 1, 6.) 
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6. Two Asclepiadics (§ 316, III.), one Pherecratie (^316, 
v.), and one Glyconic (§ 316, TV.) ; as, 

Dlftnam, UnAne, cUoltft Tfrgliies : • 
Intonsom, pt&0rl, dicltfi C^nthlum, 
LstunftinquS adprtino 
Dil£cUm p^nitas Jdvi. {tdb. 1, 21.) 

7. The Asclepiadic (§316, IIL) alone; aSf 

Mcecenfts ftt&yls «dlt6 le^^os. (Lift. 1, 1.) 

8. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic 
tetrameter a posteriore (§ 312, V.) ; as, 

LaudflbOnt &in clftram RhOdfin, aut Mltj^lenen, 

JDit £ph6sam, bimftrisyS Cdrlnthi.... (Uh. 1, 7.) 

9. The choriambic pentameter (§ 316, I.) alone ; as, 

Ta nfi quesTSris, scirS nUAsj quein mlhl, quern tibi.... {Idb. 1, 11.) 

10. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one iambic 
dimeter (§ 314, VI.) ; as, 

Nox Sriit, fit c»lo ftllgfibat lan& e^rfino 
Intfir mXnorft sldgra. (Epod, 15.) 

11. The iambic trimeter (§ 314, I.) alone ; as. 

Jam, jam fifflcacT do mftnas scifintis. (Epod. 17.) 

12. One choriambic dimeter (§316, VI.) and one choriambic 
tetrameter (§316, II.) with a variation ; as, 

LydlS, die, p^r omnes 
T6 D668 5r0, Sybarin car prSpSras amando.... (Lib. 1, 8.) 

13. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one iambic trim- 
eter (§314, 1.); as, , 

Altera jam terltar belliB elTilTbas IStas ; 
SaiB et Ipsa Roma ylrlbas r&it. (Epad. 16.) 

14. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic 
trimeter catalectic (§ 312, VII.) ; as, 

DlffQ.gBr6 nivfis : rSdeont jam gramXna campTs, 

ArTOribasquS cdmie. (Lib. 4. 7.) 

15. One iambic trimeter (§ 314, I.), one dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§312, VII.), and one iambic dimeter (§314, VI.) ; 
as, 

Fetti, nihil mfi, slciit antSa, jiivat 
Scnberfi versictilos, 
AmorS percalsam grSyi. (Epod. 11.) 

Note. The second and third lines are often written as one verse. 
See § 318, 1. 

16. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.), one iambic dimeter 
(§ 314, VI.), and one dactylic trimeter catalectic (§ 312, VII.) ; 
as, 

Hdrrida tempestas ccelam contrazTt ; St imbres 
Mlvesqug dedacant Jdvem : 
NQnc mirS, nQnc siltiaB.... (Epod. 13.) 
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Note. The wcond and third lines of this stanza, also, are often written 
as one verse. See § 318, II. 

17. Ooe Archilochian heptameter (§319, lY.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic (§ 314, V.) ; as, 

SoWltflr ftcrls hiems grata vIcS verts et F&vont, 
Tr&hantqud siccas machlnS carinas. {Lib. 1, 4.) 

18. One iambic dimeter acephalous (§314, YIII.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic (§ 314, V.) ; as, 

N6n ebar ndque inireum 
Mea rgnidet In ddmd Uctlnar. {Lib. 2, 18.) 

19. The Ionic a minore (§317, II.) alone; as, 
Miserarum est nSque amdrl d&rS ladam, ngqug dtUci.... {Lib. 3, 12.) 



^321. A METRICAL KEY TO THE ODES OF HORACE, 

Containing y in alphabetic order, the first words of each, with a 
reference to the numbers in the preceding Synopsis, where the 
metre is explained. 

Icci, beatis No. ] 

Ille et nefasto 1 

Impios parrflB 2 

Inclosam Dana6n 5 

Intactis opulentior 3 

Integer yitie 2 

Intermissa. Venus, diu 3 

Jam jam efficaci 11 

Jam pauca aratro 1 

Jam satis terris 2 

Jam veris comltes 5 

Justum et tenacem 1 

Laudabunt alii 8 

Lupis et agnis 4 

Lydia, die, per omnes 12 

Maecenas atavis 7 

Mal^ solQta 4 

Martiis cselebs 2 

Mater sseva Cupidinum 3 

MercClri, facunde 2 

Merctiri, nam te 2 

Miserarum est 19 

Mollis inertia 10 

Montium custos ^ 2 

Motum ex Metello 1 

Musis amicus 1 

Natis in usum I 

Ne forte credas 1 

Ne sit ancillse 2 

Nolis longa ferse 5 

Nondam subacta 1 



JEh, vetusto No. 1 

JEquam memento 1 

Albi, ne doleas 5 

Altera jam terltur 13 

Angustam, amici 1 

At, O deorum 4 

Audivere, Lyce 6 

Bacchum in remotis 1 

Beatus ille 4 

Coelo suplnas 1 

Coelo tonantem 1 

Ciim tu, Lydia 3 

Cur me querelis 1 

Delicta majdrum 1 

Descende ccelo 1 

Dianam, teneras 6 

Difftigere nives 14 

Dive, quern proles 2 

Divis orte bonis 5 

Donarem pateras 7 

Donee gratus eram 3 

Eheu ! mgaces 1 

JSst mihi nonum 2 

Et thure et fidibus 3 

Ezegi monumentum 7 

Extremum Tanaim 5 

Faune, nympharum 2 

Festo quid potius die 3 

Herctilis ritu 2 

Horrida tempestas 16 

Ibis Libumis 4 
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Non ebur ne^ue aureum . . . No. 18 

Non semper imbres 1 

Non usiUta 1 

Non yides, quanto 2 

Noxerat 10 

NuUam, Vare, sacr^ 9 

NuUus arffento 2 

Nunc est bibendum 1 

O crudelis adhuc 9 

O diva, ffratum 1 

O fons fiandusisB 6 

O matre pulchxd 1 

O nata mecom 1 

O navis, refSrent 6 

O saepe mecum 1 

O Venus, re^na 2 

Odi profllnuin 1 

Ol;^umDiyos 2 

Parcii!is junctas 2 

Parous Deorum 1 

Parentis olim 4 

Pastor quum trahSret 5 

Perclcos odi, puer 2 

Petti, nihil me 15 

Phcebe, silvarumque 2 

Phoebus volentem 1 

Pindirum quisquis 2 

Poscimur: siquid 2 

Qu8B cura patrum •••••• 1 

Qualem nunistnim..... 1 



Quando repostum No. 4 

Quantum distet ab Inftcho 3 

Quern tu, Melpomene 3 

Quern yirum aut heroa 2 

Quid bellicOsus 1 

Quid dedicfttum 1 

Quid fles, Asterie 6 

Quid immerentes 4 

Quid obseratis 11 

Quid tibi vis 8 

Quis desiderio 5 

Quis multa gracilis 6 

Quo me, Bacche 3 

Quo, qao, scelesti ruitis 4 

RectiCis vives 2 

Ro^re longo 4 

Scnberis Vario ; 5 

Septlmi. Gades 2 

Sic te Diva potens 3 

SoMtur acris hiems 17 

Te maris et terrce 8 

Tu ne quiBsi£ris 9 

Tyrrhena regum 1 

Ulla si juris... «... 3 

Uxor pauperis Ibj^ci 3 

Velox amoenum 1 

Vides,utalt& 1 

Vile potabis 9 

Vitas ninnuleo 6 

Vizi puellis 1 
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GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

^ 322. Certain deviations from the regular form and 
construction of words, are called grammaticcl figures. These 
may relate either to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax. 

I. FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY 

-These are distinguished by the general name of metaplasm, 

1. ProstJUsis is the prefixing of a letter or syllable to a word ; as, gna 
tauj for natus ; tetttliy for tuli. Yet these were anciently the customary 
forms, from which those now in use were formed by apher£sis. 

2. ^pluerisis is the taking of a letter or syllable firom the beginning of 
a word ; as, *stj for est ; rhaSonemf for arrhabOnem. 

3. EpenthBsis is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a 
word 'f as, alituumf for alltum. 

4. Synedpe is the omission of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word; 
as, deAmt for deOrum; medm factum ^ for medrwm factorwn; smcla, for 
tttcida ; jUstij for Jlevisti ; repostus, for reposiiius ; aspris, for aspiris. 

5. Crasis is the contraction of two yowels into one ; as,eogOf for co&go; 
fdl, for nikU. 

6. ParagOge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; 
93, med, for me ; cloudier, for daudi, 

7. Apocdpe is the omission of the final letter or syllable of a word ; as, 
men', for mene; ^ntOni, for JInUmU. 

8. AntUhisis is the substitution of one letter for another ; as, oOi, for 
ilU ; apt^mu8, for optimus ; officio, for adficio. O is often thus used for u, 
especially after v; as, voUus, for vuUus; seroom, for servum. So after 
gu ; as, tequom, for aquum. 

9. Metathesis is the changing of the order of letters in a word ; as, 
pistris, for prisHs. 

II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

^323. The figures of Syntax are ellipsis, pleonasm, 
enallage^ and hyperh&ton, 

I. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen- 
tence ; as, 

Aiunt, sc. homines, Dar%us Hystaspis, bo, JiUus. Cano, sc. ego. Quid 
multa ? sc. dicam. 

Ellipsis includes asyndeton, zeugma, syllepsis, prolepsis^ 
and synecddche. 
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(1.) AsyndUmi is the omlsaion of a conjunction; as, abiit, txcessU, 
evdsit, erUpit, sc. et. Cic. 

(2.) Zeugma is the uniting of two nouns, or two infinitives, to a verb, 
which is applicable only to one of them ; as, Pacem an hdlum gerens 
(Sail.), where grrens is applicable to bellum only. Sempeme in sanguine, 
jerro, fugd versabimur ? (Id.) where the verb does net properly apply to 
ferro, 

Jfego is often thus used with two propositions, one of ^hich is affirma- 
tiye; as, Jfegant Casdrem mansUrumf postuUUdque interposita esse, for 
dieuntque poHuldta..., Cic. 

When an adiectlTe or yerb, referring to two or more nouns, agrees with 
one, and is understood with the rest, the construction is also sometimes 
called zeugma ; as, Et genus f et virtuSf nisi cum re, Tilior algd est. Hor. 
Caper tibi salvus et haSi. Virg. Quamvis Hie niger, quamvia tu candUda 
esses. Id. 

(3.) Syllepsis is when an adjective or verb, belonging to two or more 
nouns of different genders, persons, or numbers, agrees with one ratlier 
than another ; as, Attoniti navitdte papent Baucis, timidusque Philemon. 
Ovid. Procmnbit uterque pronus humif i. e. Deucalion et Pyrrha. Id. — 
Sustulimus manus et ego et Balbus. Cic. So, Ipse cum fratre adesse jussi 
sumus. Id. — Prejectismte amieiUo et litiris. Curt. See §§205, Rem. 3, 
and 209, Rem. 12, (3,) and (7.) 

Zeugma, in the latter sense above mentioned, is by some included under 
syllepsis. 

(4.) Prolepsis is when the parts, differing in number or person from the 
whole, are placed after it, the verb or adjective not bein^ repeated ; as, 
Prindipes utrinquepugnam ciibanty ah Sablnis MetUus Curtius, ab Romdnis 
Hostus Hostilius. Liv. Boni quoniam eonvenlmus ambo, tu caldmos infidre, 
ego didre versus. Virg. 

(5.) Syneeddehe is the use of an accusative of the part affected, instead 
of an ablative ; as, ExpUri mentem nequit. Virg. See § 234, II. 

2. Pleonasm is using a greater number of words than is ne- 
cessary to express the meaning ; as, 

Sie ore lodUa est. Virg. Qui magis veri vincire qiUtm din imperdre 
malit. Liv. Jiemo unus. Cic. 

Under pleonasm are included parelcon, polysyndeton, lundi- 
adys, VLnd periphrasis. 

(1.) Pare'eon is the addition of an unnecessary syllable or particle to 
pronouns, verbs, or adverbs ; as, egSmet, agidum, fortassean. Such addi- 
tions, however, usually modify the meaning in some degree. 

(2.) Polysynditon is a redundancv of conjunctions , as, Unit Eurusque 
Mausqne ruunt creberqae proceiUs Afi^eus. Virg. 

(3.^ HendiAdys is the expression of an idea by two nouns connected by 
a conmnption, instead of a noun and a limiting adjective or genitive ; as, 
Patfiris libamus et auro, for aureis patiris. Virg. Libro et sUvestri subere 
dausam, for libro subiris. Id. 

(4.) Periphrdsis is a circuitous mode of expression ; as, Teniri fcetus 
avium, i. e. agni. Virg. 

3. Enallage is a change of words, or a substitution of one 
gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice of the same 
word for another. 
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Enall&ge includes aUimeria, heterosis, antipidns, syn^sis, 
and anacoluthon. 

(1.) JhUimeria is the use of one part of speech for another; as, Jfosirum 
iilmd Tiylire trUte, for nostra vita. Pers. Miud eras. Id. Conjugium 
fri^kU? for eanjikgem. Virg. Pla&Uam pad nutritor ollvam, for nutrfto. Id. 

(2.) Heterdais is the use of one form of a noun, pronoun, rerb, &c., for 
another ; as, JE>o quoque umit pereo, quod nUki est carius, for md mihi sum 
emriar. Ter. Komanus predw victor, for Rom&ni vieUfres. Liv. Many 
WiM-ds are used by the poets in the plural instead of the singular ; as, coUa, 
€orda, oray Sac, See § 96. Me truneus iUapsus cerebro su^Uirat, for sus- 
ttdissei, Hor. 

(3^ ^niipidsis is the use of one case for another; as, Cui nunc cogno- 
men lalo, for I'Qlus, Virg. Uxor iwvieti Jovis esse nesds, for te esse ux(h 
rem. Hor. 

(4.) SynisiSf or syntkisis, u adapting the construction to the sense of a 
word, rattier than to its gender or number ; as, Subeunt Tegita juventus 
auxiUo tardi. Stat. Conacrstu popttli mirantium quid rei est. Iay. Pars 
til erueem aeti. Sail. UH illic est scelus, qui me pertUdU ? Ter. Id mea 
miMme refert, qui mm natu maxXmus. Id. 

(5.) AnaeoliUkon is when the latter part of a sentence does not agree 
in construction with the former ; as, J^am nos omnes, quUms est aUcunde 
acquis objeetus labos, omne quod est interea tempus^ prius^uam id rescitum 
esty lucro est. Ter. In this example, the writer be^^an as if he intended to 
say luero hatimusy and ended as if he had said nolns omnihus, 

4. Hyperhaton is a transgression of the usual order of words 
or clauses. 

Hyperhaton includes anastrdphe, hysteron protiron, hypal-' 
UtgCy synchysis, tmesis, and parenthesis. 

(1.) AnastrOphe is an inversion of the order of two words; as, Trans- 
ira per et remos, for per transtra. Virg. CoULo dare braehia circttm, for eir- 
cumddre. Id. Jiox erit una super, & superirit. Ovid. Et fatit are, for 
arefiieit. Lucr. 

(2.) Hystiron proUron is reversing the natural order of the sense ; as, 
Moridmur, et in media arma rudwMS. Virg. Valet atque vivit. Ter. 

(3.) Hypalldge is an interchange of constructions ; as. In novafert anH- 
mus mutdtas dicire formas corpOra, for corpora mutdta in novas formas, 
Ovid. Dare cLassibus Austros, for dare classes Austris. Virg. 

J 4.) Synchpsis, is a confused position of words ; as, Saxa voeant Itdli, 
His muB in fiuUibuSy araSy for tpim saxa in mediis fiuctlbuSy Itdli voeant 
aras. Virg. 

(5.) Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a compound word ; as, 
Septem subjecta tridni gens, for s^tentriOni. Virg. Qtue me cunque voeant 
terra. Id. Per mihi, per, inquam, gratumfeciris. Cic. 

^6.) Parenthesis is the insertion of a word or words in a. sentence 
which interrupt the natural connection ; as, Titpre dum redeo, (brevis est 
r'la.,) pasce eapeUas. Virg. 

Remark. To the above may be added archaism and Heir 
lenism, which belong both to the figures of etymology and to 
those of syntax. 

(1.) Archaism is the use of ancient forms or constructions; as, auldi, 
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for atiliB; senOti, for sBndHis; fuat, for sit ; prohihtsso^ for prohibugro ; im- 
^rassire, for impetratnrum esse ; farier^ for /an; nenu, fornon; endo, for 

in ; Opiram abutUur, for opird. Ter. Quid tibi hanc curatio est rem ? 

Plaut. 

(2.) HtUenism is the use of Greek forms or constructions ; as, Heline, 
for Melina; ^naphon, for ArUipho ; aurds {gen.), for aura; Pallddos, 
Falldda, for PaUddis, Pallddem ; Tro&sin, Troddas, for Troadlbus, Trod- 
des ; Mstiruto irdrum. Hor. Tempus desistire pngnce. Virg. 

V ^^^» To the grammatical figures may not improperly be sub- 
joined certain others, which are often referred to m philological works, and 
which are called 



TROPES AND FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

A rhetorical j^re is a mode of expression different from the direct and 
simple way of expressing the same sense. The turning of a toord from 
its original and customary meaning, is called a trop^ 

1. A metaphor is the transferring of a word from the object to which it 
properly belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object has some 
anaiofly ; as, Ridet o^er, The field smiles. Virg. JEtas aurea, The golden 
age. Qyid. 

Catachrisis is a bold or harsh metaphor ; as, Vir gregis ipse caper. Virg. 
Eurus per SieUlas equitayit undas. Hor. 

2. Metonymy is substituting the name of an object for that of another 
to which it has a certain relation -, as the cause for the effect, the container 
for what is contained, the property for the substance, the sign for the thing 
signified, and their contraries ; the parts of the body for certain affections, 
&c. ; as, ^mor duri Martis, i. e. belU, Virg. PalUda mors. Hor. HattsU 
piat£ram, i. e. vinum. Virg. Vina cor6nanty i. e. naUram. Id. J^ecte 
temos colores, i. e. tria JUa diversi eoldris. Id. Cedant arma togas, i. e 
helium pad. Gic. Ssscflla miieseentf i. e. homines in sadBdis. Virg. Vival 
Pacuvius vd Nestdra totum. Juy. 

3. SwMcddche is putting a genus for a species, a whole for a part, a sin- 
gular for a plural, and their contraries ; also the material for the thing 
made of it; ^m, MortOleSjioi hoitAnes. Virg. Ton\Aixi fer€hant. Id. Tec- 
tum, for domus. Id. Jlrmdto millte complentj for armdtis miUdbus. Id. 
Ferrum, for gladius. 

4. Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense contrary 
to that which the writer or speaker means to conyey ; as. Salve, bone vir, 
eurdsti prob^. Ter. Egregiam verd laudem, et spolia ampla refertis, tuque, 
puerque tuus. Virg. 

5. HyperbdU is the magnifying or diminishing of a thing beyond the 
truth; as. Ipse arduus, altdque jndsat sidira. Virg. Ocior &ro. Id. 

6. Metalepsis is the including of seyeral tropes in one word ; as. Post 
aliquot aristas. Virg. Here arutas is put for fnesses^Jhia for 4Estdtes, and 
this for annos. 

7. Allegory is a consistent series of metaphors, designed to illustrate one 
subject by another; as, ClaudUejam rivos,puiri: satprata hiherunt. Virg. 
O navis, refirent in mare te novifiuetus. Hor. 

An obscure allegory or riddle is called an eenigma. 

8. Antonomasia is using a proper noun for a common one, and the con- 
trary ; as, Irus et est suHtd, qtd modd Grcssus erat, for pauper and dives 
Oyid. So, by periphrasis, potor Rhoddni, for GaUus. Hor. 

Q6 
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9. IdtlUes is & mode of expressing somethinff by denying the eontsaiy ', 
MBj JCon lauda, I blame. Ter. JVon innoxia verba. Virg. 

10. ^ntiphr&aU is using a word in asenae opposite to its proper meaning; 
■a, ^lin sacra /amM. Virg. 

11. Euphemism is the use of softened language to express what is offen- 
•iye or distressing ; a»y Si qmd aeddisset Cte^rij i. e. si mortuvs esset. VelL 

12. Antanaddsis is the use of the same word in different senses ; a?^ 
QtUs neget JEnla jtatum de stirpe JVerOnem 7 Sustdlit hie m>atrem, susttilit 
Ule palrem. Epigr. Amftri jucundum est^ si curetur ne quid insit amari. Cic. 

13. AnaplUh-a, or epanapkdra, is the repetition of a word at the begin- 
ning of successiTe clauses ; as, Nihilne te noctumum prtRsidium pauttii, 
nihu urhis vigilia, nihU timor popiUi, &c. Cic. Te, dtdcis canjttx, te, solo 
in litdre secumj te, venieiUe die, te, decedente, canebat. Virg. 

14. *Epistrdpke is the repetition of a word at the end of successive 
clauses ; as, Pasnos popiUus Romdnus jtutitid ricit, arinis vicit, liberaUtdtis 
▼icit. Cic. 

15. Symvldce is the repetition of a word at the beginning, and of an- 
other at tne end, of successive clauses ; as, Quis legem ttdit 7 Rullus : 
Quis majdrem pepiUi partem suffragiis privdvit 7 Ruuus : Quis comitiis 
prtefuit 7 Idem Rullus. Cic. 

16. Epanalepsis is a repetition of the same word or sentence after a 
parenthesis. Virg. Geor. II. 4 — 7. 

17. Anadiplosis is the use of the same word at the end of one clause, 
and the beginning of another; as, Hie tamen vivit: Vivit.' imo verd, 
stiam in sendtum venit. Cic. This is sometimes called epanastrdpke. 

18. EpanadiplOsis is the use of the same word both at the beginning 
and end of a sentence ', as, Crescit amor nummi, quantum ipsa pecunia 
crescit. Juy. 

19. Epanddos is the repetition of the same words in an inverted order > 
as, CrudeUs mater magis^ an puer imprdbus tile 7 Jmprdbus ille puer^ crts- 
delis tu quoque^ mater. Virg. 

20. Epizeuxis is a repetition of the same word for the sake of emphasis > 
as, Excitate, excitate eum ah infiris. Cic. Ah Corydon, Cor^don, quee te 
dementia cepit 7 Virg. Jbimus, ibimtts. Hor. 

21. Climax is when each successive clause of a sentence begins with 
the conclusion of the preceding, the sense being thus gradually amplified ; 
as, QtuB reUqua spes manet libertdtis, si Hiis et quod liJbet, licet ; et quod licety 
possunt ; et quod possunt, audent ; et quod audentf vobis molestum non est ? 
Cic. 

22. Incrementum is an amplification without a strict climax ; as, Fae^lnus 
est, vinciri civem Romdnum ; scelus, verberdri ; prope parriciiUum, necdri ^ 
quid dicam in crucem tolli? Cic. .When the sense is gradually heighten- 
ed, it is called anabdsis, and when it falls or decreases, catabdsis. 

23. Polyptoton is a repetition of the same word in different cases, gen- 
ders, numl^rs, &c. ', as. Jam clypcus dypeis, umhOne repellltur umbo; ense 
minax ensis, pede pes, et cusplde cuspis. Stat. 

24. Paregminon is the use of several words of the same origin, in one 
sentence ; as, Abesse rum potest, quin ejusdem homXnis sit, qui imprSbos 
probet, probos improbare. Cic. 

25. Paronomasia is the use of words which resemble each other in 
iound ; as, Amor et melle et felle est faxundissimus. Plant. Civem bond- 
rum artium, bondrum partium. Cic. Amantes sunt amentes. Ter. This 

N figure is sometimes called agnominatio. 
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26. Homaopropkiron, or aUUerationj is when several ivords beginning 
with the same letter occur in a sentence ; as, O TitCj tute Tati, tibi tarUa^ 
tyranney tulisti. Enn, JVeu pairitB vaUdas in viscira vertite vires. Virg. 

27. ArUidUsia is the placing of difFerent or opposite words or sentiments 
in contrast; as, Hujus oratidnis difficiliua est exitum gtutm principium 
invenlre. Cic. CsBsar beneficiisac munificenti^ majfTtu^AaZre^^dfur; integ- 
rity te Title Cato. Sail. 

28. Oxymdron unites words of contrary significations, thus producing 
a seeming contradiction ; as, Concordia discors. Hor. Citm tacenty clor 
ma fit. Cic. 

29. Synonymia is the use of different words or expressions haying the 
same import ; as, JVbn ftram^ non patiar^ rum sinam. Cic. PromittOf re- 
cipiOf spondeo. Id. 

30. ParabSfaj or simile^ is the comparison of one thing with another ; 
as, Repente te, tanquam serpens e latihikUs^ oculis eminentibus, injldto coUOj 
iumidis cervicibuSf iatulisti. Cic. 

31. Erotesis is an earnest question, and oflen implies a strong affirma- 
tion of the contrary ; as, Creditis avectos kostes 7 Virg. Heu ! qua me 
4Bqu6ra possunt aeeiptre 7 Id. 

32. Epanortkdsis is the recalling of a word, in order to place a stronger 
or more significant one in its stead ; as, Filium unicum adolescentHMim 
habeo : ah ! quid dixi 7 me habere i* Imd habui. Ter. 

33. Apasiop€sis is leaving a sentence unfinished in consequence of some 
emotion of the mind ; as, Quos ego — sed pnsstat motos componire JlwAus, 
Virg. 

34. Prosopopenaj or peraonijicatioHy represents inanimate things as act- 
ing or speaking, and persons dead or absent as alive and present ; as, Qiub 
(patria) tecum Catillna sic agU. Cic. Virtus sumit aut ponit secures. Hor. 

35. Apostrdphe is a turning off from the regular course of the subject, to 
address some person or thing ; as, Vi potUur : quid non mortaUa pectHra 
cogisy auri sacra fiimes ! Virg. 

^ 3xo« To the figures of rhetoric may be subjoined the following 
terms, used to designate defects or blemishes in style : — 

1. Barbarism is either the use of a foreign word, or a violation of the 
rules of orthography, etymology, or prosody ; as, rigorOsuSy for rigidus or 
sevirus ; dommXnuSj fot domlnus; davi, for dedi; aUenus, for alterius. 

2. SdUdsm is a violation of the rules of syntax ; as, Venus pulcher ; vos 
invidsmus. 

3. NeoUriarm ip the use of words or phrases introduced by. authors living 
subsequently to the best ages of Latinity; as, mMordjum^ a murder; com- 
stabulariuSf a constable. 

4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in different words; as. 
Jam vos aciem, el proBlia, ef hostem posiAtis. Sil. 

5. Amp/uboUa is the use of equivocal words or constructions ; as, GaUus^ 
a Graul, or a cock. Aio te, JEadida, Rom&nos vineire posse. Quinct. 

6. Idiotism is a construction peculiar to one or more languages : thus, 
the ablative after comparatives is a Latinism. When a peculiarity of one 
language is imitated in another, this is also called idiotism. Thus, Jtfitfs 
mihi verhem, instead of Foe me eertUfrem, is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKONING. 

I. OF TIME. 

^ 326. 1. The calendar of the Romans agreed with our 
own in the number of months, and of the days in each ; but, 
instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted series from the first 
to the last day of a month, they had three points from which 
their days were counted — the calends^ the nones, and the ides^ 
The calends were always the first day of the month. The 
nones were the fifth, and the ides the thirteenth ; except in 
March, May, July, and October, in which the nones occurred 
on the seventh day, and the ides on the fifteenth. 

2. They always counted forwards^ from the day whose date 
was to be determined to the next calends, nones, or ides, and 
designated the day by its distance from such point. After the 
first day of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many 
days before the nones ; after the nones, so many days before the 
ides ; after the ides, so many before the calends^ of the next 
month. 

Thus, the second of January was denoted by quarto nonas Januarias, 
or Jamtariif sc. die ante ; the tmrd, tertio nanus ; the fourth, pridie nonas^; 
and the fifth, noti's. The sixth was denoted by octavo idus ; the seventh, 
septimo idus ; and so on to the thirteenth, on which the ides fell. The 
fourteenth wIls denoted by undevigesimo calendas Fedntarias^ or Febru-' 
aril ; and so on to the end of the month. » 

3. The day preceding the calends, nones, and ides, was term- 
ed j9nWt> c€iiend<is, &/C., sc. ante: in designating the other days, 
both the day of the calends, &c., and that whose date was to 
be determined, were reckoned ; hence the second day before the 
calends, &c., was called tertio, the third quarto, &c. 

4. To reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, it 
is necessary to take one from the number denoting the day, and 
to subtract the remainder from the number of the day on which 
the nones or ides fell. 

Thus, to detennine the day equivalent to IV. nonas JantiariaSf we take 
1 from 4, and subtract the remainder, 3, from 5, the day on which the nones 
fell : this jTives 2, or the second of January, for the day in question. So 
VT. idus ^mnlis : the ides of April falling upon the 13th, we take 5 from 
13, which leaves 8 : the expression, therefore, denotes the 8th of April. 

In reckoning the days before the calends, as they are not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, it 
is necessary to add one to the number of days in the months 

Thus, XV. Ml. q^tiniiles is (30+1) 31—14=17, or the 17th of Jun» 
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To reduce oar calendar to the Roman, the same method is 
to be pursued. 

Thus, the 22d of December is (31+1) Sl^-Slsll, i. e. XT. mI. J<m. 

5. In ]ea{>-year, both the 24th and 25th of February were 
denoted by sexto caUndcts Martias or Martiu The latter of 
these was called dies bissextus, and the year itself annus ftts- 
sextus» 

The day after the calends, dx., was sometimes called postridie cdlendaSf 

The names of the months are properly adjectives, though often used 
as nouns, mensis being understood. Before the times of the emperors. 
July was called Q^intil^s, and August, SexnHs. The names Julius ana 
Augustus were given in honor of the Cesars. 

6. The correspondence of our calendar with that of the 
Romans is exhibited in the following 

TABLE. 



Days of 


Mak. 


Mai. 


Jan. Auo. 


Apr. Jun. 


FZBK. 


our months. 


Jul. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


Sept. Nov. 


1 


Calends. 


Calends. 


Calends. 


Calends. 


2 


VI. : 


aonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


3 


V. 


« 


III. « 


III. « 


III. « 


4 


IV. 


t* 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


5 


III. 


u 


None. 


None. 


None. 


6 


Pridie 


(C 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idus. 


7 


Nome. 




VII. " 


VII. « 


VII. « 


8 


VIII. 


idus. 


VI. « 


VI. " 


VI. « 


9 


VII. 


« 


V. •• 


V. « 


V. " 


10 


VI. 


<i 


IV. « 


IV. " 


IV. « 


11 


V. 


« 


III. « 


III. « 


III. « 


12 


IV. 


« 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


Pridie " 


13 


III. 


te 


Idus. 


Idus. 


Idus. 


14 


Pridie 


tt 


XIX. cal. 


XVIII. cal. 


XVI. caL 


15 


Idus. 




XVIII. " 


XVII. " 


XV. " 


16 


XVII. 


cal. 


XVII. *< 


XVI. « 


XIV. « 


17 


XVI. 


i< 


XVI. « 


XV. « 


XIII. " 


18 


XV. 


i€ 


XV. « 


XIV, « 


XII. ** 


19 


XIV. 


4t 


XIV. « 


XIII. « 


XI. " 


20 


XIII. 


U 


XIII. « 


XII. « 


X. « 


21 


XII. 


U 


XII. " 


XI. « 


IX. « 


22 


XI. 


U 


XI. " 


X. « 


VIII. •* 


23 


X. 


U 


X. « 


IX. « 


vn. « 


24 


IX. 


U 


IX. 


VIII. " 


VI. " 


25 


VIII. 


U 


VIII. « 


VII. " 


V. « 


26 


VII. 


u 


VII. " 


VI. « 


IV. « 


27 


VI. 


11 


VI. « 


V. « 


ra. « 


28 


V. 


tt 


V. « 


IV. « 


Pridie «Mar. 


29 


IV. 


tt 


IV. « 


III. " 




30 


III. 


u 


III. « 


Pridie •* 




31 


Pridie 


tt 


Pridie « 








26 


• 
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7. The Latins not only said tertio, pridk, &c., eakndas, 
&c., but also ante diem tertiumy &c., calendas, &c. ; and the 
latter form in Cicero and Livy is far more common than the 
former, and is usually written thus, a, d. III. caL, &c. 

The expression ante diem was used as an indeclinable noun, 
and is joined with tjt and ex ; as, 

Conavl LdUlnag f trios in ante diem tertium idus SeacttUs edixit, The con- 
sul appointed the Latin festival for the third day before the ides of August. 
lAv. Supjdicatio indicia eat ex ante diem quintum idus OctObres. Id. So, 
Ad pridie nonas Maias. Cic. 

II. OF MONEY. 

^ 327* 1. The Romans reckoned their copper money by 
asseSf their silver money by sestertii, and their gold money by 
Attic talents. 

2. The as was originally a pound of copper, but its weight 
was gradually diminished in succeeding ages, until, in the later 
days of the republic, it amounted to only ^ of a pound. It is 
divided into twelve parts, called uncim. 

The names of the several parts are, uncia, -^ ; sextans, ^ ; quad- 
Tans, -j^ ; triens, ^ ; quincunx, -fy ; semis, or sentissis, -f^ ; sepiunx, -^ ; 
bes, or bessis, -^ ; dodrans, -^ 5 dextans, -}J ; deunx, ^^. 

3. The denarius was a silver coin, originally equal in value 
to ten asses, whence its name ; but, after the weight of the as 
was reduced, the denarius was equal to sixteen asses. Its value 
is usually estimated at. about 14^ cents of our money. 

The sestertius, or sesterce, was one fourth of the denarius, 
or two asses and a half {semistertius), and was hence denoted 
by IIS, or HS. When the denarius was worth 16 asses, the 
sestertius was worth 4. The sestertius was called emphatically 
nummus, as in it all large sums were reckoned after the coining 
of silver money. 

Half a denarius was a quinarius ; one tenth of a denarius, a libeUa. 

The aureus (a gold coin), in the time of the emperors, was 
equal to 25 denarii, or 100 sesterces. 

The talent is variously estimated, from $860 to $1020. 

4. In reckoning money, the Romans called any sum under 
2000 sesterces so many sestertii ; as, decern sestertii, ten ses- 
terces ; centum sestertii, a hundred sesterces. 

5. Sums from 2000 sesterces (inclusive) to 1,000,000, they 
denoted either by miUe, millia, with sestertium (gen. plur.), or by 
the plural of the neuter noun sestertium, which itself signified 
a thousand sesterces. Thus they said quadraginta miliia 
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sestertium, or quadraginia sestertia, to denote 40,000 sesterces. 
With the genitive sestertium, millia was sometimes omitted ; as, 
sestertium centum, sc. millia, 100,000 sesterces. 

6. To denote a million, or more, they used a combination ; 
thus, decies centina millia sestertium, 1,000,000 sesterces. The 
words centina millia, however, were generally omitted ; thus, 
decies sestertium, and sometimes merely decies. See § IIS, 5. 
So, centies, 10 millions ; millies, 100 millions. 

Some suppose that sestertium, when thus joined with the numeral ad- 
verbs, is always the neater noun in the nominative or accusative singular. 
The irenitive and ablative of that noun are thus used ; as, Decies sestertii 
doteyVfith a dowry of 1,000,000 sesterces. Tac. ^tinqua^es sestertio, 
5,000,000 sesterces. Id. But this usage does not occur in Cicero. 

The different combinations were thus distinguished : — HS. X. denoted 
decern sestertii; HS. X, decern sestertia; HS. X, decies sestertiiiLm, But 
this distinction was not always observed. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

^ 328. The following are the most common abbreviations 
of Latin words : — 



A., Stilus. 

C, Caius. 
Cn., Cneus. 
D., Dedimus. 
L., Ludus, 
M., Marcus, 

A. d., an/e diem. 

A. U. C, anno urbis 

condltiB. 
Cal., or kal., caUnda. 
Cos., Consul. 
Coss., Consides. 
D., Divus. 

D. D., dono dedit. 
D.D.D., dot, dicatyde- 

dlcoJt, or dono dicat, 

dedXcat. 
Des., designdtus. 
D. M., diis manibus. 
£q. Rom., eques RomA- 

nus. 



M. T. C, Marcus Tul- 

lips Ciciro, 
M'., Manius. 
Mam., Mamercus. 
N., Jfumerius. 
P., PubUus. 



F., FUius; as, M. F., 

MareifiUus. 
Ictus, jurisconsultus. 
Id., idus. 
Imp., imperdtor. 
J. O. M., Jovi, opVimo 

moxlmo. 
N., nepos. 
Non., nmuB. 
P. C, patres con- 

seripti. 
Vl.,plSns. 
Pop., popiUus. 
P. R., pop^vs RomA- 

nus. 



Q., or Qu., Q^intus. 

Ser., Servitts. 

&., or Sex., ScTstus. 

Sp., Spurius. 

T., TUus. 

Ti., or Tib., Tiberius. 

Pont. Max., porUifex 

maxlmus. 
Pr., prator. 
Vroc. J proconsul. 
Resp., respubHca. 
S., salntem, sacrum, or 

sencUus. 
S. D. P., saliUem didt 

vluHmam. 
S.-P. Q. R., SenOtus 

populusque RomA- 

nus. 
S. C, sen&tus consuL- 

tum. 
Tr., trtbUnus. 



To these may be added terms of reference j as, c, cama, chapter ; cf., 
confer, compare ; I. c, loco citato; 1. 1., loco laudato, in the place quoted; 
v., versus, verse. 
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DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

^ 320. 1. Of the Roman literature for the first five cen- 
turies afler the foundation of the city, hardly a vestige remains. 
The writers of the succeeding centuries have been arranged 
in four ages, in reference to the purity of the language in the 
period in which they flourished. These are called the golden, 
silver, brazen, and iron ages. 

2. The golden age is generally reckoned from about the 
year 514 of the city to the death of Augustas, A. D. 14, a 
period of a little more than 250 years. The writers of the early 
part of this age are valued rather on account of their antiquity, 
than as models of style. It was not till the age of Cicero, that 
Roman literature reached its highest elevation. The era 
comprehending the generation immediately preceding, and that 
immediately succeeding, that of Cicero, as well as his own, is 
the period in which the most distinguished writers of Rome 
flourished ; and their works are the standard of purity in the 
Latin language. 

3. The silver age extended from the death of Augustus to the 
death of Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The wri- 
ters of this age were inferior to those who had preceded them ; 
yet several of them are worthy of commendation. 

4. The brazen age comprised the interval from the death of 
Trajan to the time when Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 
410. From the latter epoch commenced the iron age, during 
which the Latin language was much adulterated with foreign 
words, and its style and spirit essentially injured. 

LATIN WRITERS IN THE DIFFERENT AGES. 
(From the Lexicon of Facciolatus.) 

WRITERS OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Livius Andronlcus. C. Decius Laberius. Atta. 

Leviuf. M. Verrius Flaccua. . Cassius Hemlna. 

C. Nib viae. Varro Attacinus. Fenestella. 

StatiuB CtBciliufl. Titiniui. Claud. Quadrigaii 

Q. Ennios. L. Pomponiiu. us. 

M. Pacaviiu* A. Serenus. CcbHub, or CisliuB. 

L. AcciuB. C. Semprouius Asellio. Fabius Pidtor. 

C. Lucilias. C. Sempronius Grac- Cn. Gellius. 

Sex. TurpiliuB. chus. L. Piso. 

L. AfraniuB. Santra. Valerias Antias. 

L. Cornelius Sisenna. Cn. Matius. Tiro Tullius, and 

P. Nigidius Figtilus. Q. Novius. others. 

Of the works of the preceding writers, only a few fragments remain. 
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M. Porcius Cato. 
M. Accias Plautus. 
M. Terentios Afer. 
T. Lucretius Carus. 
C, Valerius Catullus. 
P. Syrus. 
G. Julius Cesar. 

Cornelius Nepos. 
M. Tullius Cicfiro. 



Sex. AureliuB Proper- 

tius. 
C. Sallustius Crispus. 
M. Terentius Varro. 

Albius TibuUus. . 
P. Virgilius Maro. 
T. Livius. 
M. Manilius. 
M. Vitruvius. 



P. Oyidius Naso. 
Q. Horatius Flaccns. 
C. Pedo Albinovanus. 

Gratius Faliscus. 

Pheedrus. 
C. Cornificius. 
A. Hirtius, or Oppius. 
P. Cornelius Severus. 



To these may be added the following names of lawyers, whose 
opinions are found in the digests : — 

Q. Mutius ScQBvdla. M. Antistius Labeo. Masurius Sabinus. 
Alfenus Varus. 

Of the writers of the golden age, the most distinguished are 
Terence, Catullus, Cssar, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, T. 
Livy, and Sallust 

WRITERS OF THE SILVER AGE. 



A. Cornelius Celsus. 
P. Velleius PatercQlus. 
L. Junius Moderatus 
Columella. 
Poniponius Mela. 
A. Persius Flaccus. 
Q. Asconius Pedianoa. 
M. Annaeus SenSca. 
L. AnnoBUS Sendoa. 



M. Anneus Lucanus. 
T. Petronius Arbiter. 
C. Plinius Secundus. 
C. SiliuB Itallcus. 
C. Valerius Flaccua. 

C. Julius SolinuB. 

D. Junius Juvenalis. 
P. Papinius Statius. 
M. Valerius Martialis. 



M. Fabius Qointilia- 
nus. 

Sex. Julius Frontlnus. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus. 

C. Plinius CsBcilius Se- 
cundus. 

L. AnniBus Florus. 

C. Suetonius Tranquil- 
lus. 



The age to which the following writers should be assigned is somo* 
what uncertain: — 

Q. Curtius Rufus. Scribonius Largua. L. Fenestella. 

Valer. Probus. Solpitia. Atteius Capito. 

Of the writers of the silver age, the most distinguished are CelsuS| 
Velleius, Columella, the Senecas, the Plinies, Juvenal, Quintiliao, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Curtius. 

WRITERS OF THE BRAZEN AGE. 



A. Gellius. 

L. ApuleiuB. 

Q. Septiinius Tertullianus. 

Q. Serenas Sammonlcua. 

Censorinus. 

Thascius Csciliua Cypiianus. 
T. Julias Calournius. 
M. Aurelius liemesianufl. 

£liu8 Spartianus. 

Julius Cfapitolinus. 

^ius Lampridius. 

Vulcatius GaUicanus. 

Trebellius PolUo. 

Flavius Vopiscus. 

GoBhus Aurelianiu. 

Flavius EutropiuB. 

Rhemniua Fannius. 

Arnobius Afer. 



L. CoBlius Lactantius. 

iElius Donatus. 
G. Vettus Juvencus. 
Julius Firmicus. 
Fab. Marius Victortnus. 
Sex. Rufus, or Rufus Festus. 
Ammianus Marcelllnua. 
VegetiuB Renatos. 
Aurel. Tneodorus Macrobius. 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 
D. Mafipius Ausonius. 
Pauilnus NolanuB. 
Sex. Aurelius Victor. 
Aurel. Prudentius Glemeofi, 
01. Glaudianus. 

MarcelluB Empirlcua. 
Falconia Proba. 
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Of CM tBgt fioi enHrdy certain, 

Valeria! MaxTmus. Minutius Felix. Fl. Ayienus, or Ayifl- 

JustiDus. Soaipiter Charisius. nos. 

TerentianuB Maoros. 
The opinioDB of the following lawyers are found in the digests : — 



Salyiua JulianuB. 
Caius. 
Callistriltus. 
iEmilius Papinianus. 
Julius Paulufl. 



Sex. Pomponius. 
VenuleiuB Saturmnus. 
iEliuB MarcianuB. 
ifilius Gallus, and 
others. 



LicintUB ProcQiuB. 
Neratius PriBCUs. 
P. Juventius CelsuB. 
PriBCus JabolenuB. 
Domitius UlpianuB. 
Herennius ModestinuB. 

Of the writers of the brazen a^e, Justin, Terentianus, Victor, Lao^ 
tantius, and Claudian, are most distinguished. 

The age to which the following writers belong is uncertain. The 
style of some of them would entitle them to be ranked with the writ- 
ers of the preceding ages, while that of others would place them even 
below those of the iron age. 
PalladiuB RutiliuaTau- Catalecta Virgllii et 



ruB ^milianuB. 
JEmiliuB Macer. 
Measftla CorvInuB. 
VibiuB Sequester. 
Julius Obs^quens. 
L. AmpeliuB. 
Apicius Ccelius. 
Sex. PompeiuB Festus. 
ProbuB (auctor Not&- 

rum.) 
FulgentiuB Planci&des. 
HyginuB. 

C. Gssar GermanlcuB. 
P. Victor. 
P. VegetiuB. 
AuctOres PriapeiOrum. 



Ovidii. 

Auctor CMratiOnis Sal- 
lustii in Cic. et Ci- 
cerdniB in Sail. ; 
item illius AaU^ 
auam tret in exsi- 
Uum. 

Auctor EpistOlfB ad Oc- 
tayium. 

Auctor PanegyiYci ad 
Pisonem. 

DeclamatiOnes qusB 
tribuuntar Qaintili- 
ano, Porcio Latrd- 
ni, Calpurnio Flac- 

CO. 



Inteipres Darfitis Phry- 

gu, et Dictyos Cre» 

tensis. 
Scholiastee Vet^res. 
Grammatici AntiquL 
Rhetdres Anti(|ui. 
Medici Antiqui. 
Catalecta Petroniana. 
Pervigilium Veneris. 
Poematia et Epigram* 

m&ta TetSra a Pi- 

thso collecta. 
Monwnentum Aney- 

ranum. 
Fasti Gonsulares. 
Inscriptiones Vetfires. 



WRITERS OP THE IRON AGE. 



O. Rutilius Nmnatia- 

nuB. 
Servius Honoratmr. 
D. Hieronj^mus. 
D. AuguBtlnuB. 
SulpiciUB SevSrUB. 
PauluB OrosiuB. 
Coelius SeduliuB. 
Codex Theodosianus. 
MartianoB Capella. 
Claadianus Mamertos. 
Sidonius Apollinaris. 



Lattnuv Pacatus. 
Claudius Mamertlnus, 

et alii, quorum sunt 

Panegyrici vetSres. 
AlcYmuB AvItuB. 
Manl. SeverlnuB Bo^- 

thiuB. 
Priscianus. 
Nonius Marcellus. 
JuBtiniani Institutiones 

et Codex. 



Arator. 

M. Aurelius Caasido- 

rus. 
Fl. CreBconiuB Coiip- 

puB. 
VenantiuB Fortunatus,. 
Inddms Hispalensis. 
Anonj^mus Ilayennas. 
AldhelmuB or Althel- 

muB. 
Paulas Diaodnus 



INDEX. 



The flgurei in the following Index designate the tectums, and their divisions : a. stands 
for remark, ir. for note, and s. for exeq^tion. 



A, sound of; 7 and 8-xDoans in, of 3d 
dec, gender of, 66 j genitive of, 68— 
increment in, 3d dec., 287,3; plural, 
288 ; of verbs, 290— £nal, quantity of, 
294. 

A, ab, abs, how used, 195, R. 2. 

Abbreviations, 328. 

Abdlco, construction of, 251, R. 2. 

Ablative, 37— sing., 3d dec., 82 : of ad- 
jectives, 3d dec., 113 and 114— plur., 
1st dec, 43; 3d dec, 84; 4th dec, 
89, 5— used adverbially, 192, 1., II.— 
of character, quality, &c., 211, R. 6 — 
aAer prepositions, 241— of situation, 
&c, aflcr suntf 245, III.— after partici- 
ples denoting origin, 246— of cause, 
&c, 247— K>f agent, 248— of a noun, 
toiik which, &c, 249; in accordance 
with which, 249, II.— of accompani- 
ment, 249, III.— denoting in wfuxt re- 
spect, 250— after adjectives of plenty 
or want, 25&— after verbs of abound- 
ing, &c, 250 — ^withyocio and sum, 250, 
R. 3— after verbs of depriving, &c. 
251— of price, 252— of tunc, SSS— or 
place, where, 254 ; whence, 25&— after 
comparatives, 256— after alius, 256, 
R. 14r— of degree of difference, 256, 
R. 16— absolute, 257 ; do., without a 
participle, 257, R. 7; do., with a 
clause instead of a noun, 257, r. 8. 

Abounding and wanting, verbs of, with 
abl., 250— with gen., 220, (3.) 

Abstract nouns, Z6 — formation of, 101 
and 102. 

Abus, dat. and abl. plar. in, 48. 

Ac si with subj., 263. 2. 

Acatalectic verse, 304. 

Accents, 5. 

Accentuation, 14. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 249, III. 

Accordance, abl. of, 249, II. 



Accusative, 37— sing.. 3d dec, 79 : of 
Greek nouns, 80 — ^plur., 3d dec, 85— 
neuter, used adverbially, 192, II., 4. 
and 205, r. 10— after verbs, 229-234 
—omitted, 229, r. 4— infinitive instead 
of, 229, R. 5— of a person, after misi- 
ret, &c., 229, r. 6 ; after Juoat, &c., 
229, R. 7— after neuter verbs. 232— 
after compound verbs, 233— alter ver- 
bal nouns, 233, 9.— of part affected, 
234, II.— after preoositions, 235— of 
time and space, 23&— of place, 237 — 
after adverbs and interjections, 238— 
as 'subject, 239. 

Accusatives, two, after what verbs, 230 
— latter of, afler passive voice, 234. 

Accusing and acquitting, verbs of, with 
gen., 217. 

Acephalous verse, 304. 

Active voice, 141. 

verb, 141— object of, 229— two 

cases after, 229, r. 1— omitted, 229, 
R. 3. 

Adjectives, 104-131— classes of, 104— 
Jeclension of, 105— gen. sing, of, 112. 
114^-abI. sinff.of, 113, IM— nom.and 

fen. plur. of, 113, 114-i-irrcgular, 115, 
16— derivation of, 128— verbal, 129 
—participial, 130^--adverbial, ISO- 
prepositional, 130— composition of, 
131— how modified, 201, III., r. 2— 
agreement of, 205— either modifiers 
or predicates, 205, v. 1 — ^wiUi two or 
more nouns, 205, r. 2— with a collec- 
tive noun, 205, r. 3— sing, with a plur. 
noun, 205. r. 4^-dat. of, for ace, 205, 
R. 6— without a noun, 205, r. 7— with 
infinitives, clauses, ^c, 205, r. 8— 
with gen. instead of their own case, 
205, R. 9, and 212, r. 3— used parti- 
tively, gender of, 205, r. 12 — ^instead 
of adverbs, 205, r. Id-^rinms, medi- 
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u$, &c., sii^ificatkm of, S05, r. 17— 
agreeing with relative instead of ante- 
cedent, 906, (7J— «en. after, 213— 
ren. or abl. after, 213, r. 5— dat after. 
222— <gen. or dat. after, 213, r. 6, ana 
222, R. 2— of plenty or want, with abl., 
2fiO^-«>Uowed bj infin., 270, r. 1~ 
place of, 279, 7. 

Adjective pronouns, 134-138— classes 
of, 134---agreement of, 205. 

Admonishing, verbs of, with sen., 218. 

Adorning and arrayiiu:, verbs of, with 
abl., m. 

Adonic verse^ 312. 

Adverbial adjectives, ISO. 

Adverbs, 190-194 numeral, 119— of 

place, mutual relation of, 191, r. 1 — 
derivatimi of, 192— composition of, 
193— ccMnparison <^, 194— how modi- 
fied, 201, III. R. 4— used as adjectives, 
206, R. 11— with ^n., 212, r. 4— with 
dat., 228, (1 ,)— with ace, 238— use of, 
277— two negatives, force of, 277, r. 
3 5 e quivalent to phrases, 277, r. 
8— of likeness, as connectives, 278, r. 
1— place of, 279, 15. 

Enigma, 324, 7. 

Aftection of the m'ind, verbs denoting, 
with gen., 220. 

Agent, dative of, 225, II., m. — ^when 
wanting, 225, III., r. l-^bl. of, 248. 

Ages of Roman literature, 329. 

Agnominatio, 324, 25. 

Agreement^ defined, 203, 6— of adjec- 
tives, adiective pronouns, and partici- 
ples, 205— of relatives, 206. 

.ilr, s«nitive in, 43— quantity of the a in, 
2S. E. 3. 

^io, 183, 4r— its {dace in % sentence, 
279,6. 

Al. nouns in, abl. of, 82 — increment of, 
287, E. (A.) 1. 

Alcaic — greater, 318, Ill.-Jesser, 318, 

Alcmanian dactylic tetrameter, 312. 

AliSf arts, aiUU, adj. in, 1S3, 2. 

AH^uis, declined, 138— how used, 207, 
R. 30. 

Aiiutt how declined, 107— 4iow used, 207, 
R. 32— with abl., 256, r. 14. 

Allegory, 324, 7. > 

Alliteration, 324, 26. 

Alter, how declined, 107— 4iow used, 207, 
R. 32, and 212, r. 2, if. 1. 

Ambo, how declined, 118. 

Amphibolia, 325, 5. 

Amplificatives, nouns, 100, 4— adjec- 
tives, 104, and 128, 4. 

Anab&sis, 324, 22. 



Anacolut&on, 323, 3, (5.) 
Anacreontic iambic dimeter. 
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Anadjpldsis,324, 17. 

Analysis of sentences, 281. 

Anapaestic, metre,313,d03— 4nonom£ier, 
313— dimdtcr, 313. 

Anaph6ra, 324, 13. 

Auastr6phe, 323. 4, (1.) 

Ante dietn col., &c., 32iS, 7. 

Autanaclasis, 324, 12. 

Antecedent, 136— understood, 206, (3,) 
(4,)— its place supplied by a demon- 
strative, 206, (3,V— in the case of the 
relative, 206, (6.) 

Antepenult, 13— quantity of, 292. 

AfUimutmj by what mood followed, 

Antimeria. 323, 3, (1.) 

Antipbr&sis, 324, 10. 

AntiptOsis, 323, 3, (3.) 

Antithesis, 322, and 324, 27. 

Antonomasia, 324, 8. 

Apdge, 183, 10. 

Aph8er&iSj^22. 

Apoc6pe, 322. 

Apoddsis, 261. 

Aposiop£sis, 324, 33. 

Apostrophe, 324, 35. 

Appendix, 322-329. 

Apposition, 204— to two or more nouns, 
204, R. »— to nouns connected by cum, 
204, R. 5— to proper names of differ- 
ent genders. 204. r. 6— gen. instead 
of, !ro4, R. &— abl with gen., 204, r. 
7— of parts with a whole, 204, r. 10, 
and 212, r. 2, n. 6— nouns in, plac« 
of, 279, 9. 

Aptotes, 94. 

Ar, nouns in, gender of, 66, 67 — gen. of, 
70, 71— abl. of, -82— increment of, 287, 
E. (A.) 1. 

Archaism J 323, R. (1.). 

Archilochian, pentfaemim^ris, 312 — iam- 
bic trimeter, 314, V.— do. dimlHer, 
314, VII.— heptaro«ter, 318, IV. 

Ariunif nouns tn»IOO, 8. 

AriuSf adj. in, lz8, 3. 

Arrangement, of words, 279— of clauses, 
280. 

Arsis and thesis, 308. 

Atf genitives in, 43— niouns in, of 3d dee., 
gender of, 62} gen. of, 72— and aims, 
adj. in, 128, 6— ^naJ^uantity of, 300. 

As, Roman, value of, 3S7— liow divided, 
327. 

Asclepiadic tetrameter, 316, IIL 

Asking, demanding, and teaching, verba 
of, two ace. after, 231. 

Assuesco, with abl., 245, 11.— -with dat.. 
245, II., R. 1. 

Asyndeton, 323, 1, (1.) 

Attraction, 206, (6.) 

AudeOj how conjugated, 142, r. 2. 
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dudient, cottstmetkni of, 22£, b. I. 

Aureus, value of, 327, 3. 

Ausim, 183; r. 1. 

Authority, quantity detennined by, 

282, 4. 
Av and ate, in the 2d and 3d roots of 

verbs, 164. 
Ave, 183, 8. 
AXf adj. in. 129, &— verbals in, with gen., 

213, R. 1. 



B final, quantity of, 299. 

Barbarism, 32^ 1. 

Belli, construction of, 221, r. 3. 

Bilis, adjectives in, 129, 3— with dative. 

Bos, dat. and abl. plur. of, 84, and 286, 6. 
Brachycatalectic verse, 304. 
Brazen age, 329, 4. 
Bucolic caesura, 310, 6. 
Bundus, adjectives in, 129, l»*with ace., 
233, N. 



C, sound of, 1(V— nouns in, sender of, 
66 } gen. of, 70— final, quantity of, 299. 

Caesura, 309— different kinds of, 309— 
in hexameter verse, 310, 3-6 — in pen- 
tameter verse, 31 1 , a— in iambic verse, 
314, 1. and X.— in trochaic verse, 315, 
I.^n choriambic verse, 316, III. 

Caesural pause, 309, 3. 

Calends. 326. 

Cardiual numbers, 1 17 and 118. 

Cases of nouns, 36 and 37. 

Catabftsis, 324 22. 

Catachr^sis, 324, I. 

Catalectic verse, 304. 

Cause, abl. of, ^7— ace. of with prepo- 
sitions, 247, r. 1. 

Ce and cine, enclitic, 134, r. 4. 

Cedo, 183, 11. 

Celo, with two accusatives, 231. 

Ceu, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 

Ch, sound of, 10. 

Character or quality, gen. of, 211, R. 6. 

Choliambus, 314, II. 

Choriambic, metre, 316 and 303— naen- 
tamgter, 316, 1. — tetrameter, 316, II.— 
trimeter, 316, IV. — trimmer catalectic, 
816, v.— dimeter, 316, VI. 

Clam, government of, 235, {5A 

Clause, as a loeical subject, 201, IV. 

Clauses, 203— 3iow connected, 203, 4, 
and 278, r. 3— arrangement of, 280* 

Climax, 324, 21. 

27 



Coan, 183, 2. 

Collective nouns, 26— Dumber of their 
verbs, 209, r. 11. 

Comraoiu nouns, 26— gender, 30— sylla- 
ble, 282, 2. 

Comparative degree, 123— formation of, 

Comparatives, declined, 110— with gen., 

812, R. 2-^enotinff one of two, 212, 

R. 2, N. 1— with abl. 256. 
Comparison, of adjectives, 12^127— « 

terminational, 124— of adverbs, 194— 

irregular, 125— defective, 126— 4>y 

magis and tnaxime, 127. 
Composition, of nouus, 103— of adj., 131 

—of verbs, 188— of adverbs, 193. 
Compound, subject, 201- predicate, 202, 

II.— sentence^ 203— metres, 318. 
Compomid words, how divided, 2^^ 

quantity of, 285. 
Con, adjectives compounded with, with 

gen., 222— verbs do., with dat., 224. 
Concretes, 101, 2. 
Condemning and convicting, verbs of, 

with gen.' 217. 
Canfu^, with abk, 245, II.— with dat., 

ConJU, 183, 12, and 180, n. 

Conjugation, 149 — first, 156 and 156— 
second, 157— third, 168 and 159— 
fourth, 160— of deponent verbs. 161— 
periphrastic, 162— general rules of, 
163— third, list of verbs iii, 172— of 
irregular verbs, 178-182— of defective 
verbs, 183— of impersonal verbs, 184. 

Conjugations, how cnaracterized, 149— 
remarks on, 162. 

Conjunctions, 198 — classes of, 198— en- 
clitic, 198, R. 2 — copulative and dis- 
junctive, their use, 278 j may connect 
different moods, 278, R. 4 and 5 -, re- 
peated, 278, R. 7. 

Connection, of tenses, 258— of words by 
conjunctions, 278 — of clauses by do., 
278, R. 3. 

Connecting vowel, 160, 5 — omitted in 
2d root, 163,2. 

Connectives, place of, 279, 3. 

Consonants, sounds of, 10 — 12. 

Conato, with abl., 245, II. 

ConterUus, with abl., 244. 

Contracted syllables, quantity of, 283, 
III. 

Contractions m 2d root of verbs, 162, 7. 

Copula, 140. 

Crasis, 306, {6,) and 322. 

Crime, ffen. of, after verbs, 217. 

Cufaa, now declined, 139. 

Ciff'us, how declined, 137, R. 5. 

Cum annexed to abl., 133, r. 4, and 136, 
R. 1. 
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CHun. by wbat mood followed, 9dS, 5. 
Ctmdut, a4ieetiT«s in, 129. 1. 
Cftm^ue, iU force, 191, R. 4. 



/> fiaal. qsaafSty e^ 299. 

Dactylie, metue, 310 and 90S-4riiB«ter, 
Sli-<liin«ter, 3IS. 

BafCtylico-iambic metre, 318, L 

Daetylieo-trodiaie, beptameter, 318, IV. 
— letramaer, 318, V. 

Dative, 37 — sing., 3d dec., 7i) — pUiral, 
l8t dec., 43; 3d dee., 84; Mt dtc, 
89, 5— «Med for veo., 211, it, <'>— filler 
ftdjeetiTet, 2fW cbflCTent coi^^^t rtie ik>ns 
instead of, 222, r. 4 attd t}-~^t(ieT 
idem, 222, r. 7— aAer verbj^, \^i:;3- J27 
•»«fter verbs eompoundecj^ \v[iJ] :x</, 
«nfe, dec,, 234 ; with ab, de, autl ex. 
224. R. 1 and 2 ; with m^, heni, and 
mo/c^, 225-K>f the agent, 22d, II. III. 
*-of Ibe possessor after est, 226--«f- 
fer particles, 22a. 

Datives, two, after sum, &c., 227. 

Declension, of nouns, 38-40 — rales of^ 
40— first, 41-45 ; exc, in. 43— «econd, 
46-54 ; exc. in, 52--third, 65-86 ; exc. 
in, 68-85— 4burth, 87-89 : exc. in, 89 j 
formed by contraction, 89— 4ftb, 90: 
exc. in, 90— of adjectives, first ana 
second, 105-107; third, 108-llL 
I Declensions, tabular view of, 39. 

Degrees of comparison, 123. 

Defective, noons, 94-96— adjeclives, 11* 
—verbs, 183. 

Dejk, 183, 13, and 18Q, ir. 

Dem, enclitic, 134, r. 6. 

Demonstrative pronoims, 134— constrac- 
tion of, 207— in apposition with a 
clause, 207, r. 22, and 206, (13,)— used 
for reOejtives, 208, (6,)— place of, 279, 
7. 

Denarius, its value, 327— divisfons of, 
327. 

Denominatives, adj., 128 — verbs, 187, 1. 

Dependence defined, 203, 8^ 

Dependent clauses, 203. 

Deponent verbs, 142, r. 4— conjugated, 
161— participles Of, 162. 17— lisU of, 
1st conj., I6b ; 2d com,, 170 ; 3d cooj., 
174: 4tb conj., 17/— increment of, 
289,3. 

Deprivinig, verbs of, with abl., 251. 

Derivation, of nomm, 100— of adjectives, 
128— of verbs, 187— of adveibs, 192. 

Derivative words, quantity of, 284. 

Desiderative verbs, 187, ft. 8, and 176, 
H.^-<]uantity of the m in. 284, k. 6. 

DctM declined, 53. 1 



Difler^sis, 306, 2— aark o^ & 

Diastole, 307^ 2. 

Die, imperative, 162, 4. 

Dic6lon, S19. 

Dido audiens, with dat., 222, K. I. 

Difibrence, degree of, how expretsed^ 

256, R. 16. 
Digni, with abl., 244 
D^nor, with abl., 245. 
Dignus, indignus, &c., with abl.^ 244 

with gen., 244, r, 2— with relative and 

subjunctive, 264, 9. 
Diminutive, nouns, 100, 3— adjectives. 

104. and 128, 5— verbs, 187, II. 4. 
Diphthongs, 4— soaads of, 9— (joanti^ 

of, 283, U. 
Diptotes, 9L 
IKstich, 304. 

Distributive numbers, 119 and 120. 
Distr6phon, 319. 

Do, increment of, 290, k., and 284, x. 4k 
Domus, declined, 89— constructiofi of, 

entt., 221, R. 3 ; ace, 237, r. 4 ; abl.. 

Donee, with soimmctive, 263, 4. 

Double letters, 3. 

Doubtful genoer, 30. 

Due, imperative, 162, 4. 

Dum, with subjmietive, 263, 4— ««] 
dummddo with do., 963, 2. 

DcMrdecHaed, 118. 

DtM) participle in, with dat., 225, III.— 
with ace, 234, R. 2— its signification, 
274, 2, R. a— used for a gerund, 275, 



E, sound o^ 7 and S-hmqbs n, of Sd 
dec, genaer of, 66 ; gen. of, 68 ; abl. 
of, 82— adverbs in, 192, IIw— and ex, 
how used, 195, r. 2— increment in, 
3d dec., 287, 3 ; pinr., 288 ; of veibs^ 
29&-^nal, cpaDlity o^ 295. 

Eapse, Sec., 135, R. 3. 

Eccum, ecciUum, dec, 134, R. 2, and 
238,2. 

Eemds, bow deelmed, 137, r. 3. 

Ectbiipsis, 305, 2. 

Edo and etas, abstracts in, lOl. 

Edo (to eat) conjugated, 181. 

Ego, deefined, 133. 

^a, verbab in, 102, 3. 

Elegiac verse, 311, 3. 

Ellipsis, 3B3. See Omission. 

Emphatic word, place of, ia a senteneii^ 
279, 2, and 16. 

EnaHKge, 383, 3. 

Enclitics, in acceBtuatioD, 1 
tioBS, 198, R. 2. 
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EaneheinimSf iSy 904, 5. 

EnsUt adjectives in, 128, 6. 

EiOf coojugated. 182— compoondf of, 
182, R. 3— with supine in mm, 276, II., 
R. 2. 

Epanadipldsis, 324, 18. 

Epan&dos, 324, 19. 

Epanalepsis, 324, 16. 

Epanaphdra, 324, 13. 

Epanastrdphe, 324, 17. 

Epanorthdsis, 324, 32. 

Epenth^sis, 322. 

Epistr6pbe, 324, 14u 

Epizeuxis, 324, 20. 

Epulor, with abl., 245, II. 

Equality, how denoted, 122. 

Er, nouns in, of 3d dec., gender of, 58 
and 60; gen. of, 70 and 71— adjec- 
tives in, superlative of, 125>— annexed 
to pres. innn. pass., 162, 6. 

Erotesis, 324, 31. 

Es, nouns in, of 3d dec., . increasing in 
gen., gender of, 58 and 61 } gen, of, 
73 3 not increasing in gen., gender of, 
62 3 gen. of, 73— final, sound of, 8, lu 
2 3 (quantity of, 300. 

Est, with dat. of apossessor, 216. 

Etum, nouns in, 100, 7. 

Etymology, 24-199. 

Ev and etu. in 2d and 3d roots of verbs. 
167. 

Euphemism, 324, 11. 

Eiu, adjectives in, 128, 1 — Greek prop- 
er names in, 283, n. 2. 



F. 

Fac, 162, 4— with sobj. for imperat., 
267, R. 3. 

FacUi fW'iih superlatives, &c., 277, R.7. 

Ecuno, (and compounds,) passive of, 180 
— with abl., 250, R. 3 — ^with ut and 
the subj., 273, 1— with participle, 273, 

Fan, 183, 6. 

Faxo and faxim, 162, 8, and 183, R. 1. 
Feet, 302— isochronous, 302. 
Feminine nouns, of 3d dec., 62; exc. in, 

6^-65. 
Fer, imperative, 162, 4. 
FerOf conjugated, 179. 
Fido, how comugated, 142, R. 2 — ^with 

abl., 245, II.— with dat., 245^ II. R. 1. 
Figures, of prosody, 305-307— of or- 

Oiography and etymolorv, 322— of 

syntax, 323— «f rhetoric, 1x24. 
Filling, verbs of, with abl., 249— with 

gen., 220, (3.) 
Fio, conjugatea, 180— qoantity of its i, 

283, B,l, 



Follow, in what sense used, 203, 9. 

Forem,/ore, 154, 3. 

Freauentative verbs, 187, II.-^]ua]itity 

of the t in, 284, e. 6. 
FretuSf with abl., 244. 
Fruor, with abl.. 245. 
Fungor, with abl., 245. 
Future tense, 145, III. 
Future perfect tense, 145, VI. 



G, sound of, 10. 

Galliambus, 314, X. 

Gaudeo, how conjugated, 142, r. &— 
with abl., 245, 11.— with ace, 245, II., 
R. 1. 

Gender, general rules of, 27-34 — natural 
and grammatical, 27 — ^masc. from sig- 
nification, 28 — fern, from do., 29 — 
common and doubtful, 30— epicene, 
33 — neuter, 34r-of 1st dec, 41 ; exCi 
in. 42— of 2d dec, 463 exc. in, 49— 
of 3d dec, 58, 62, and 66 j exc. in, 59 
-67— of 4lh dec, 87 j exc in, 8*— of 
5th dec, 90 5 exc. in, 90. 

Genitive, 37— sing., 1st dec, exc. in, 43} 
of adjectives, 3d dec, 112— plur., 1st 
dec, contracted, 43 ; 2d dec, do.,53 ; 
3d dec, 83 5 of adjectives, 3d dec, 
113 and 114— 4fler nouns, 211— what 
relations it denotes, 211, r. 1 — sub- 
jective and objective, 211, r. 2— of 
substantive pronouns, 211, r. 3 — ^pos- 
sessive adjective used for, 211, r. 4 
—dative used for, 211, r. 5— of 
character or quality, 211, r. 6— huooh 
limited by, omitted, 211, r. 7 ; want- 
ing, in the predicate aAer «Mm,211, R. 
83 in other cases, 211, r. 8, (6,)— 
omitted, 21 1, R. 9— how translated,211, 
R. 12— aAer partitives, 212— after a 
neuter adjective or adj. pronoun, 212, 
R. 3— after adverbs, 212, r. 4— «fter 
adjectives, 213 3 diflferenl constructions 
instead of, 213, r. A-^^Siex digjuu and 
indignus, 244, r. 2— after verbs, 214- 
220 — after sum, and verbs of valuing, 
214-— of crime, 217— after verbs of ad- 
monishing, 218 — after verbs denoting 
an aflection of the mind, 220-^of place, 
221— <ifter particles, 221, II., 111.^— 
plur. depending on a gerund, 275, r. 
I; (3,)— place of, after neuter adjeo 
tives, 279, 10. 

Genitives, two, limiting the same noun, 
211, R. 10. 

Gerundives, how used, 275, II. 

Gerundj|bl48, 2— by what cases follow- 
ed, ^4r— and gerundives, gen. o^ 
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S75, R. 1 ; dat of, 275, R. 2; aee. of, 

276, R. 3 j abl. of, 275, r. 4 : iofin. for, 

after adj., 275, R. 2, (4J[ 
OlorwTj with abl., 245, lU. 
Glyconic verse, 316, IV. 
Golden age, 329, 2. 
<3oveniinent defined, 203, 7. 
Grammatical, subject, 201; cases of, 

201, IV., 3— predicate, 202— figures, 

322. 
Greek noons, gender of, 34, r. — 1st 

dec., 44— 2d dec., 54— ecc. of, in 3d 

dec, 80— declension of, in do., 86. . 

H. 

H. its nature, 2 — in prosody, 283. 
Habeo, &c., with perfect participles, 274, 

2, R. 4. 
Hellenism, 323, R. (2.) 
Hemistich, 304. 
HendiSdys,323,2, (3.) 
Heplhemim^ris, 30i, 5. 
Heroic csesura, 310, 4 and 5. 
Heteroclite nouns, 93. 
Heterogeneous nouns, 92. 
Heterosis, 323, 3, (2.) 
Hexameter verse, 310-^PriapeaD, 310, 

Hiatus, 279, 18. 

Hie, declined, 134— ^uidt^/edistingutsh- 
ed, 207, R. 23. 

Hipponactic, trimeter, 314, H.— tetrame- 
ter, 314, IV. 

Homo and hom^fnes omitted, 209, R. 2. 

Homoeoproph^ron, 324, 26. 

Horace, key to the odes of, 321. 

Horatian metres, 320. 

Humi, construction of, 221, R. 3. 

H3rperb&ton, 323, 4. 

Hyperbole, 324, 5. 

H^ercatalectie, or hyperm^ter verse, 

HystSron protSron, 323, 4, (2.) 



/, sound of, 7 and 8 — ^nonns in, gander 
of, 66 ; gen. of 68— increment m, 3d 
dec.,2»7,3 j plur., 288: of verbs, 290 
— final, quantity of, 296. 

Iambic, metre, 3)4 and 303 — trimeter, 
314, 1. ; catalectic, 314, V.— 4etram€- 
ter, 314, HI. ; catalectic, 314, IV.— 
dimeter, 314, VI. ; hyperm^r, 314, 
VII. ; acephalous, 314, VIII. : cata- 
lectic, 314, IX. # 

lambico-dactylic metre, 318, II. 



if iboTf ibOf iboTf 162, 2. 
JHttf, iaUf iiiSf and u<», adjectives in, 

lehuoritnu, verbal adjectives in, 129, &. 

Ictus, 306, 3. 

IdetHf declined, 134, r. 6 — bow used, 

207, R. 27— with dative, 222, r. 7— 

how otherwise construed, 222, r. 7. 
Ides, 326. 
Idiotism, 325, 6. 
Idta, adjectives in, 129, 2. 
leSf adverbs in, 19z, IT., 3. 
It, in g^n., contracted, 52. 
lUf nouns in, 100, 9. 
His, adjectives in, 129, 4. 
JUe, declined, 134 — how used, 207, r. 24 

—with fue, 207, r. 23. 
Wic, bow declined, 134, r. 3. 
Im, in pros, subj., 162, 1— adverbs Id, 

192, 1, and II. 
Imonium, nouns in, 100, 6— <end imania, 

verbals in, 102,3. 
Imperative, 143, 3 — its Ume, 145, r. 8— 

how used, 267. 
Imperfect tense, 145, II. 
Impersonal verbs, 184>-list of in 2d con|,, 

169 — their construction, 209, R. 3. 
In, government of, 235, (2.) 
Inceptive verbs, 187, II., 2 — ^list of, 173. 
Increment, of nouns, 28G; sing, num., 

287 ; plur. num, 288-— of verbs, 289. 
Incrementum, 324, 22. 
Indeclinable, nouns, 94— adjectives, 1 15y 

3. 
Indefinite, adjectives, 104— -pronouns, 

138— adverbs, 191, r. 4. 
Independent clauses, 203. 
Indicative mood, 143, 1— its tenses. 145 

—how used, 259— its tenses usea one 



for another, 259. 

Indirect questions, subj. in, 265. 

Induo and extto, construction of, in pas9., 
234; in act, 251, r. 2. 

Inferiority, how denoted, 122. 

Infinitive, 143, 4— 4ts tenses, 145, R. 4 
—as a logical subject, 201. IV.— how 
modified, 202, III.— with suoject-nom., 
209, R. 5— for gen., 213, R.i— its sub- 
ject, 239— construction and meaning^ 
of its tenses, 268— «ubject of a verb, 
269— depending on a verb, 270; on 
an adjective or noun, 270, R. 1— omit- 
ted, 270, R. 3 — ^without a subject, after 
what verbs used, 271 — ^with a subject, 
after what verbs used, 272 and 273— 
how translated, 272, r. 3-— used like a 
noun, 273, n. — its place, 279, II. 

IhJU, 183, 14, and 180, r. 

Inflection, 25. 

Inmtam, 183, 5^U place in a sentQQc^ 
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Imtnimeiit, abl. of, 247. 

Intensive, proDoont, ISl^verbs, 187, 

II. 5. 
InUni^co, eonstruetion of, 251, r. 2. 
Interest See JMrt. 
Interjections. 19^with nom., 209, R. 

13— with dat.,228, (8,)--with acc.,238, 

2— with voc., 240— O, fuu. &c., not 

elided. 905. 
Intermeaiate dauses^ subj. in, 266. 
Interrogative, adjectives, 104 and 121— 

pronouns, 137^ when indefinite, 137, N. 
Inus, adjectives m, 128, 1 , 2, and 6. 
/o, verbals in, 102, 7. 
Ionic, metre, 317 and 303 — a majore, 317, 

I.— « minore, 317, II. 
fyse, declined, 13&--how used, 207, r. 

2a— used reflexively, 208, (4,)— with 

inter, 208, (5.) 
Irif with supine in um, 276, II., r. 3. 
Iron age, 3^, 4. 
Irony, 324, 4. 
Irregular, nouns, 92— adjectives, 115^ 

verbs, 178-182. 
Is, nouns in, gender of, 62 and 63; gen. 

of. 74r— final, quantity of, 301. 
/*, declined, 134— how used, 207, R. 26. 
Iste, how declined, 134>— bow used, 207, 

R. 25. 
JsHc and illic declined, 134, r. 3. 
lUu, ia, itia, ities, imonia, Uudo, iius, 

and ttu, abstracts in^ 101. 
JRer, declined, 57— with ace. of place, 

237, R. 1 — increments of, 286, 2. 
jRer and er, adverbs in^ 192, II. and IV. 
ih», adverbs in, 192, 1, and II. 
Jktm, verbals in, 102, 2. 
— or itiumf nouns m, 100, 5. 
hu, genitives in^ how pronounced, 1&— 

in what adjectives found, 107— nquan- 

tity of i in, 283, I., e. 4. 
Iv and Uu, in 2d and 3d roots of 

verbs, 175. 



Jacto, with abl., 245, II. 

Jubeo, construction of, 223, R.2, (2,) and 

273,2. 
Jugtim, quantity of its compounds, 283, 

Jupiter declined, 85. 
Jusj'urandwn declined, 91. 
Juvatf &c., ace. after, 229, R. 7. 

K. 

Kf when used, 2. 

Key to the odes of Horace, 321. 

. 27* 



L. 

Lf nouns in, gender of, 66 ; gen. of, 70 

— ^al, quantity of, ^9. 
Lcetor, gattdeo, &e.. with abl.. 245, H. 
Latin grammar, its aivisions, 1. 
Leading clause, subject and verb, 203, 3. 
LerUuSf adjectives in, 128, 4. 
Letters, 2— division of, 3— sounds oi^ 

7 — numeral, 118,7. 
Lidtf with subjunctive, 263, 2. 
Liquids, 3. 
Litdtes, 324, 9. 

Loading, verbs of, with abl.^ 249. 
Logical, subject, 201 — ^predicate, 202. 
Long syllable, 282, 2. 



M. 

M final, quantity of, 299, 2--elided, 305, 

2. 
Malo conjugated, 178, 3. 
Manner, adverbs of, 191, III.— abl. of^ 

247 ; with prep. 247, r. 3. 
Masculine, nouns of 3d dec, 58 3 ezc. 

in, 69-61— caesura, 310, n. 1. 
MaterfamUias declined, 91. 
Means, abl. of, 247— ace. of, with prep., 

247, R. 4. 
Measure or metre, a, 303. 
MenAfd, 183, 3— with gen. or ace. 216. 
Men or mentum, verbals in, 102, 4. 
Metf enclitic, 133, R. 2. 
Metalepsis, 324, 6. 
Metaphor, 324, 1. 
Metathesis, 322. 
Metonymy, 324, 2. 
Metre, 303--how divided, 303— dififerent 

kinds of, 310-317. 
Metres, compound, 318— Horatian, 320. 
Meus, how declined, 139. 
MUitioe, construction of, 221, R. 2. 
ilfi//e, its use, 118, 6. ' 

Mine and ndnor. in obsolete imperatives. 

162, 6. 
MUceo, with abl., 245, II. 
Misereor, mueresco, &c., with gen., 216. 
Misiret, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 

R. 6. 
Modif annexed to pronouns, 134, r. 5. 
Modified, subject, 201, III. ', itself modi- 
fied, 201, III., R. 6— predicate, 20^ 

Modify or limit, in what sense used, 201, 

IL, R. 
Modb, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 
Money, mode of reckoning, 327. 
MonocOlon, 319. 
Monoptotes, 94. 
Monosyllables, in e, quantity of, 295, E< 
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4— in o, do. S97, B. l^their plaee, 
879,8. 

lfoodt,]4S. 

Motion or tendency, verbs of, their con- 
struction, SS6, 4, and 237, r. S. 

Mutes, 3— «nd liquids in prosody, 283, 
IV., E. 2. 

Mvto, with abl., 246, II. 

N. 

Nf noons in, g«nder of, 66 -^ gen. of, 70 
and 71 — 6nal, quantity of, S^. 

Names of persons, order of^ 279, 9. 

Natcor, with abl., 246, R. 1. 

N(Uu9j &c., with abl., 246. 

Ne. with sobj., 262— omitted afVer cave, 
262, R. 6— aAer metuo, &c., 262, r. 7— 
with subi., denoting a command, &c., 
260, R. &--with imperat., 267, r. 1— 
followed by quidem, 279, 3. 

Negatives, two, their force, 277, r. 3-^. 

Xemo, for millus, 207, R. 31. 

Neoterism, 325, 3. 

Nequeo, how conjugated, 182, r. 3. 

Nequis, how declined, 138, 2. 

Neuter, nouns, 34; of 3d dec, 66 j ezc. 
in, 66 and 67— -adjectives and adj. pro- 
nouns, with gen., 212, r. 3 3 ace. of, 
with another ace. after active verbs, 
231, R. 5— verbs, with ace, 2S@ ; with 
abl. of ajEent,248, r. 2— -passive verbs, 
142, R. 2 J oarticiples of; 162, 18. 

Neuter, how declin^, 107 — use of, with 
gen., 212, r. 2, n. 1. 

Neutral passive verbs, 142, r. 3. 

Nitor, with abl., 245, II. 

Nolo conjugated, 178, 2. 

Nominative, 37— ccmstruction of, 209 and 
210— after interjections, 209, r. 13— 
plural, 3d dec., 83; of adjectives, 3d 
dec., 113. SeeSuhfect-nomifuaiveai^ 
Premcate-nommatioe. 

iVi!m,omitted afteriio}iMOc2o,dLC.i277,R.6. 

Nones, 326. 

NastreUf how declined, 139. 

Nottrtkm afterjpartitives, 212, r. 2, n. 2. 

Nouns, 2&«I0S— proper, common, ab- 
stract, and collective. 26— gender of 
27-^4— number of, 35— cases of, 36 
and 37— declension of, 38-40— of 3d 
dec., mode of declmmg, 55— com- 
pound, 91— irregular, 92— variable, 92 
—defective^ in case^94; in number, 95 
and 96— dt£ferinfin meaning in dif- 
ferent numbers, 97— redundant, 99 — 
verbal, ]Q2-<lerivation of, 100-102— 
composition of, 103 — how modi6ed, 
201,111., R. 1— used as adjectives, 205, 
R. 11. 



iVir, participials and participles ia, con- 
struction of, 213, R. 1 and 3. 

Number, of nouns, 35— of verbs, 146. 

Numbers, cardinal, 117 and 118— ordi- 
nal, 119 and 120— distributive, 119 
and 120. 

Numerals— adjectives, 104; classes oT, 
117 'y with gen., 212, R. 2— letters, 118. 
7...^d verbs, 119— multiplicative, 121 
—proportional, 121 — temporal, 121— 
interrogative, 121. 

Nunquis, how declined, 137, R. 3. 



Ot sound o(f 7 ^ad Q— noons in, gender 
of, 6H and 59 ^ gen. of, 69— -adverbs 
id, VJ^ — Inctemeni in^ dec., 287, 3 j 
fiiur.^ 283 ; (if rerbs, 290— final, quaa- 
lily of, 2in. 

O i ti\ whJi ssubjunciive, 263. 

Oblique tasegt vi'hfli, 37— their place, 
2TO, 10 and 2. 

OUiiris€Qr, with E:eja. or aec^, 216. 

Object of Qji artrvG verb, ^9. 

OtgectivR g^Diiive, 211, R. 2— dative 
UEifid in^l^Etd of, SLl, R. 5. 

OcLoimrius, ianibic, 314, III. 

Odi, m% L 

Oin, for iUi lU^ R. I. 

Omission, of or in ^en. pIuTv ^^ clec*r 
43>— of t in gen. sinf ., 2d dec., b%~-^i 
e in voc. sine., 2d dec., 52— of or in 
gen. pltir., 2d dec., 53— of e, in gen. 
of nouns in ter aiM Aer, 71— of con- 
necting vowel, 150, 5— of r, &c., iff, 
w«. and m, in second root, 162, 7— of 
reduplication in compound verbs, 163, 
4, s. l^f pronoun in case of appo- 
sition, 204. R. 4— of a noon to which 
an adj. belongs, 205, R. 7. and 252, R. 
3— of the antecedent. 206, (3) and (4) 
—of mens, &c., used reflenvelv, wt. 
R. 38— of nommative, 209, R. 2 and 5 
—of verb, 209, r. 4, and 229. R. 3— 
of a noun limited by gen., 211, R 8— 
of gen., 211, R. 9— of a partitive, 212^ 
R. 1, If. 3— of subject ace, 239 and 
269, R. 1— of ace. after an active verb, 
229, R. 4— of prep. 232, (2,) 235, R.6. 
241, R. 4, and 248, r. 3— of voc, 240 
—of quhnif 25&— of participle in abl. 
absolute. 257, r. 7— of vt with subj., 
262, R. i— of ne after cave, 2^jR. 6 
—of turn after non modd, &c., 277, R. 
6— of conjunctions, 278, R. 6— of / in 
composition, 307. 

Opus and usus, with gen. and ace, 211, 
R. 11— with abl., 243— bow used. 24S^ 

R.2. 
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Or J nouns in, JTeiMler of, 58 and 61 ; 

reDiUve of, 7U and 71— -verbals in, 

f(tt, 1. 
Oratio obllqua, 266, 1 and 2, and 273, 3 

•—tenses of. 266, 2, r. 4. 
Order, adverbs of, 191 » '• 
Ordinal numbers^ 119 and 190. 
Oriutnf verbals in, 102, 8. 
Orthoepy, 6-^. 
Orthography, 2-^. 
Os, nouns in, of 3d dec., gender of. 58 

and 61 ; gen. of, 75-^al, soond of, 

8, B. 3^ quantity of, 300. 
OsuSf adiec lives in, 128, 4. 
Ooat, 183, 15. 
Ozymdron, 324, 28 



Parabdla, 324, 30. 

Paradigms, of nouns, 1st dec.. 41 ; 2d 
dec, 46; 3d dec.. S7p4th dec, 87: 
5th dec, 90^-of adjectives, 1st and 2d 
dec, 105-107; 3d dec, 108-1 ll*-of 
verbs, mm, 153; 1st copj., 155 and 
156 ; 2d coDJ.^ 157; 3d couj., 158 and 
159 ; 4th eonj., 160; deponent, 161 ; 
periphrastic conj., 162 ; defective, 183; 
impersonal, 184. 

ParagOge, 322. 

ParegmgnoD, 324, 24. 

Parercon, 323, 2, (1.) 

Parenthesis, 323, 4, (6.) 

Paronomasia, 324, 25. 

Participial adjeciives,.130. 

Participles. 148, 1— 4n tM, how declined, 
105---in fM, do.. Ill— of neuter verbs, 
162, 16>— of dei>onent verbs, 162, 17— 
of neuter passive verbs, 162, 18— in 
rus, g^a. plur. of, 162, 19— compound- 
ed with in, 162, 21— when they be- 
come adjectives, 162, 22— how modi- 
fied, 201, III., R.3— agreement of, 205 ; 
with jpredicate-nom^ instead of sub- 
ject, 205, R. 5— Hierfect^ denoting ori- 
gin, with abl., 246— their government, 
z74— their time, how determined, 274, 
3— their various significations, 274, 2 
and 3 — perfect, wiu habeOj &c., 274, 
2, R. 4— for a verbal noun, 274, 2, r. 
5— for clauses, 274, 3. 

Particles, 190. 

Partitive adjectives, 104. 

Partitives, with plural verbs, 209, r. 11 
—gen. after, 212— omitted, 212, r. 2, 
N. 3 — ace. or abl. after, 212, r. 2, n. 
4. 

Parts of speech, 24. 

Passive voice, 141— with latter of two 
ace, 234— construction of, 234. 



Patrial, nounS|J00, 2>— adjeetivet, Id- 
pronouns, 139. 

Patronymics, lOO—npiantity of their pe- 
nult, 291, 4 and 5. 

Pentameter verse, 311. 

Pentaptotes, 94. 

Penthemim£ris, 304, 5. 

Penult, 13— quantity of, 291 ; of proper 
names, 293. 

Perfect tense, 145, IV. 

Perfects of two syllables, quantity of, 
284, X. 1. 

Period defined, 280. 

Periphrftsis, 323^ 2, (4.) 

Periphrastic conju^tions, 162,14 and 15. 

Personal terminations of verbs, 147, 3. 

Personification, 324, 34. 

Persons of verbs, 147— with nominatives 
of diflerent persons, 209, R. 12, (7.) . 

Phalsecian verse, 315, III. 

Pherecratic verse, 316, V. 

Piget, with gen., 216— with ace^, 229, R. 

Place, adverbs of, 191, I. — gra. of, 221 

— «cc. of, 237 ; dat. for, lS37, R. 3— 

where, abl. of, 254— whence, abl. of, 

255. 
Plenty or want, adj. of, with abl., 260. 
Pleonasm, 323, 2. 
Pluperfect tense, 146, V. 
Plural nouns used for singulars, 98. 
PUu declined, 110. 
PoaOtetf with gen., 216— with aee., 229, 

R. 6. 
PolyptOton, 324, 23. 
Polysyndeton, 92S, 2^.) 
Position in prosody, 2S3, IV. 
Positive degree, 123. 
Possessive, adjectives, 104— pronoons, 

139; how used, 207, R. 36; when 

reflexive, omission of, 207, R. 96; 

used for subjective and possessive 

gen., 211. R. 3; meUf tua, dtc, after 

refert and inUreH, 219, R. 1. 
Possum conjugated, 154, 6. 
Postf how pronounced, 8, s. 4. 
Potior, with abl., 246— with gen., 2S0, 

(4.) 
Pros in composition, its quantity, 283, 

II., K. 1. 
PrcudUua, with abl., 244. 
Predicate of a proposition. 200 and 202. 
Predicate-nominative, 210— differing in 

number from the subject-nominaUve. 

210, R. 2— after what verbs, 210, R. 3 

and 4. 
Predicate-accutetive, 210— daUve, 210. 
Prepositional adjectives, 130. 
Prepositions, 195-197— 4n composition, 

196 ; force of, 197 ; change of, 103, 5 

—inseparable, 197— with an ace, 195 
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and 236— with an abl., 195 and 241— 
with ao ace. and abl., 195, tmd 235, 
(2H5)— how modified, 201, III., R. 
5---verbs compounded with, with da- 
tive, 224} witn ace., 233; with abl.. 
24^-Momitted, 232, (2,) 235, r. 5, and 
S41, R. 4 — their pwce, 279, 10— quan- 
tity o(di, te, and red, 285, R. 2 and 3. 

Present tense, 145, 1. 

Preterilive verbs, 183. 1. 

Priapeaa verse, 310, 11. 

Price, ablative of, 252— expressed by 
tanti, quanti, pluriSf nunoria, 252. 

Primus, medius, &c., signification of, 
205, R. 17— their place, 279, 7. 

PrtMuquam, by what mood followed, 263, 
3* 

Pro, in composition, quantity of, 285, 
E. 5. 

Procid, with abl., 241, r. 2. 

Prolepsis, 323, 1, (4.) 

Pronouns, 1^139— simple, 132— neuter 
with g^en., 212. r. 3, n. I. 

Proper nouns, 2o. 

Propior and proxtmua, with aec, 222, 
R. 5. 

Proposition, 200— analysis of, 281. 

Prosody, 1, and 282-321— figures of. 

Prosopopoeia, 334, 34. 

Prosthesis, 322. 

Prosum, 154, 5. 

ProtSsis and apoddsis, 261. 

Pte, enclitic, 133, R. 2, and 139. 

Pudet, with gen., 21&-^with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

Punctuation, 5. 

Punishment, words denoting, construc- 
tion of, 217, R. 3. 

Purpose denoted, by trf with subj., 262 
— by participles, 274, 2, R. 2, 6 and 7 
— by mfin,, 271 — by genind, 275, r. 
2 — by supine in »m, 276, II. 

Q. 

Qm«b*o, 183, 7. 

Quality, adverbs of, 191, HI. 

Q,vhm, with the superlative, 127— omit- 
ted aHer •plxtSy minus, amplius, &c., 
266, R. 6 and 7. 

Quamvis, with the subj., 263, 2. 

Quantity, adjectives of, with gen., 212, 
R. 3, N. 1 3 after sum and verbs of 
valuing, 214— adverbs of, with gen., 
212, rT 4. 

Quantity, marks of, 5 — ^in orthoepy, 13 — 
in prosody-, 282, 1 — general rules of, 
283 — special rules of, 284— of penults, 
291— of antepenults, 29^— of penults 



of prmr names, 293— of final sjHa- 

Quan, with subj., 263. 2. 
Queo, how conjugatecl, 182, r. 3. 
Qui, declined, 136— interrogative^ 137 

— ^person of, 209, R. 6*<-wiSa subjaac- 

tive, 264. 
Quicunque, how decMned, 136, r. ^— 

how used, 207, r. 29. 
Quidam, how declined, 133, 5— how 

used, 207, r. 33. 
Quidem, place of, 279, 3. 
Quilihet, how declined, 133, 5— how 

used, 207, r. 34. 
Quin, with subj., 262 and ib., r. 10. 
Quis, declined, 137— and qui, for aliquis, 

&c., 137, R. (c.) 
Quisnam, qitinam, how declined, 137, 2. 
Q^ispiam, how declined, 138, 3 — how 

used, 207, r. 30. 
Quisquam, how declined, 138, 3— how 

used, 207, r. 31. 
Qttisque, how declined, 138, 3 — how 

used, 207, r. 36— its place, 279, 14. 
Quis^ declined, 136. r. 2. 
Quuns, how declined, 133, 5— how used, 

207, R. 34. 
Quo and quomUnus, with subjunctive, 262 

and ib., r. 9. 
Quoad, with subj., 263, 4. 
Quod referring to a precedmg statement, 

206,(14.) 
Quoque, place of, 279, 3. 



R. 

R final, quantity of, 299. 

Reapse, 135, R. 3. 

Reeordor and remirdscor, with gen. or 

ace, 216. 
Reckoning, Roman mode of, 326 and 

327. 
Redundant, nouns, 99-— adjectives, 116 

—verbs, 185. 
Reduplication, 163, R.— quantity of, 284, 

Refert and interest, with gen., 214 and 
219 — ^with the adj. pronouns mea, &c., 
219, R. 1. 

Reflexive pronouns, 139, R. ^— how 
used, 208 — for demonstratives, 208, 
(6,)— omitted, 229, R. 3 — ^in oratio ob- 
liqua,266, R. 3. 

Relative pronouns, 136. 

Relatives, agreement of, 206— omitted, 
206, (d,V— in the case of the antece- 
dent, 206, (6,)— referring, to nouns of 
different genders, 206, (9 ;) to a prop- 
osition^ W6, (13,)— agreeing with a 
noun unplied, 206, (11,)— ^Mjectives, 
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eonstniction of, S06, (16,)«^with 8ub> 
junctive, 264— their pjace,>279; 13. 

Responsives, case of, 204, r. 11. 

RespubUca declined, 91. 

Rhetoric, fiffures of, 324. 

Rhythm, 3(%. 

JUrmu and ritiSf quantity of, 290, E. 
(I.) 4. 

Root of words inflected, 40, 10. 

Roots of verbs, 150, 1— «pecial, 160, 2 
— second and third^ now formed, 
150, 3 — flrst, its derivatives, 151, Ij 
second, do., 151, 2: third, do., 151, 3 
-^-second and third, formation of, 1st 
conj., 164-166 ; 2d com., 167-170 ; 3d 
conj., 171-174 J 4th coni., 175-177— 
second and thini irregular, 1st Conj., 
165 J 2d coiy., 168^ 4Si coni., 176. 

Rua, bow construed, m ace, 237, r. 4— 
in abl., 254 and 255. 

Rua. participle in, its signification, 162, 
14, and 274, 2, r. 6. 

S. 

8f sound of, 11-^reccded b^ a conso* 
nant, nouns in, grander of, b2 and 64; 
een. of, 77 — finS, elided, 305, 2. 

sSm, 183, 9. 

Sapphic verse, 315, II. 

Scukgo, with gen., 215, (2.) 

Satis, bene, and maUy verbs compound- 
ed with, with dat., 225. 

Scanning, 304, 6. 

Scazon, 314, II. 

8e with inUr, 208, (5.) 

Senarius, iambic, 314. 

Sentences, 203— analysis of, 281. 

Sentiments of another in dependent 
clauses, by what mood expressed, 
266,3. 

Separating, verbs of, with abl. 251. 

8erey future infin. in, 162, 10. 

Sestertius, its value, 327 — how denoted, 
327 — mode of reckoning, 327. 

Short syllable, 282, 2. 

Silver age, 329, 3. 

Simile, 324, 30. 

Simple, subject, 201, n.^-^redicate, 
202, ll.— sentences, 203. 

Simul, with abl., 241, r. 2. 

SiquiSf how declined, 138, 2. 

Sis, for si vis, 183, R. 3. 

8o and sim, ancient forms of tenses in, 
162, 8. 

Sodes, for si audes, 183, R. 3. 

Solecism, 325, 2. 

8oUo, how conjugated, 142, R. 2. 

Soltu, how declined, 107— with relative 
and sub|., 2(4. IQ, 



Sotadic verse, 31T I. 

Space, ace. of, 23o. 

Spondaic, verse, 310^*tetramSter, 312. 

Stanza. 319. 

Sto, with abl., 245, II. 

Strophe, 319. 

Sub, in composition, force of, 122— gor- 

emmentof, 235, r2.) 
Subject, of a verb, 140^— of a proposition, 

200 and 201; modified, 201,111.$ its 

place in a sentence, 279, 2. 
Subject-nominative, 209--when omitted, 

209, R. 1 and 2— when wanting, 209, 

R. 3 — with infinitive, 209, R. o — two 

or more with plural verb, 209, r. 12} 

with sing, verb, 209, R. 12. 
Subject-accusative, 239— when omitted, 

Subjective genitive, 211, R. 
sive pronoun used for, 211, r. 3. 

Subjunctive, 143, 2— its tenses, 145, R. 
2— how used, 259— its tenses, various 
uses of, 259^for imperative, 260, R. 
6— in conditional clauses, 261— after 
particles, 262 and 263— after ^m, 264 
—in indirect questions, 265— in inter- 
mediate clauses, 266-— in oratio obll- 
qua, 266, 1 and 2-^ter what verbs 
used, 273. 

Substantive pronouns, 132, 133— as snb- 
ject-nom., omitted, 209, r. 1 — dative 
of, redundant, 228, n. 

Subter, government of, 235, (4) 

8ui, declined, 133— use of, 208. 

SuUis, for si vuUis, 183, R. 3. 

Sum, conjugated, 153— compounds of, 
do., 154, 5 and 6— with a gen. in ex- 
pressions denoting part, property, da- 
ty, &e., 211, R. 8, (3,) and 275, r. 1, 
(5,)— denoting d^pree of estimation, 
214— with two datives, 227— with abl. 
of situation, 246, III.— with abl. deno- 
ting in respect to, 260, r. 3. 

Super, government of, 235, (3.) 

Superiority, how denoted, 123. 

Superlative degree, 123---4brmation of, 
I24r-with quisque, 207. R. 35— with 
gen., 212, r. 2, and r. 4, n. 7. 

Supines, 148, 3— few in number, 162, 11 
— 4n um, by what cases followed, 276 ; 
on what verbs they depend, 276, II. } 
with eo, 276, II., R. 2 and 3 — ^in u, 
with what adjectives used, 276, III. $ 
aRer/aSf ne/as, and opus,Tl6, III.,r. 
2-^f two syllables, quantity of, SaB4, 
E. 1. 

Suus, use of, 206— referring to a word 
in the predicate, 206, (7,)— for hufus, 
when a noun is omitted, 206, (I;)—* 
denoting fit, &c., 206. 

g|jrll»bir^twMi^ n-^f 
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1Ni>EX. 



SjrilaMet, quMtltyof int and middle, 
284} of jienuU, S91 } of aatepenult, 

Sjinpldce, 3^ Id. 
Syuaertsis, S06. 
Synaloepha, 305. 
Sjmapheta, 307, 2. 

SyncOpe, 322. 

Synecddpbe, 234, H., 32?, 1, (5,) and 

324,3. 
Syii«su, or synthesis, 323, 3, (4.) 
Synon^rmia, 324, 29. 
Synopsis of Horatian metres, 320. 
Syntax, 1, and 200-4281. 
SyttAle, 307. 



T, found of, I2^«ooans in, gender of. 66 ; 

gen. of, 7&--final, quantity of, 2d9. 
Teedtt, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 

R. 6. 
Talent, value of, 327. 
Tanquam, with Mibj.. 263, 2. 
Tantif quanti, &c., denotme price. SS52. 
Tantttm. with fen. plur. ana plural verb, 

209. R. 11. ^ 



Tautology, 325, 4. 
Te, enclitic, 133, r. 2. 



Tenses, 144— connection of, 268 — simi- 
lar and dissimilar, 258, 1, and II.— of 
indicative mood, used one for another. 
259 ; future for imperative, 259 -, used 
for subj. in apodosis, 259, R. 4^— of 
subi. mood, their use, 260, I., R. 1, 
andf 11^ R. 1 — in protasis and apodo- 
sis, 261— of in6n. mood, use of, 268. 

TemUf with een., 221, III.— with abl., 
241,R. 1— placeof,279, 10. 

Terminations, of words inflected, 40— 
of nouns, 1st dec, 41 ; 2d dec., 46 ; 3d 
dec, 605 4th dec, 87; 5th dec, 90— 
personal, of verbs, 147, 3— verbal, 150 
*— table of verbal, 162. 

Tetrameter, apnort, 3lfr—a posteridre, 
312. 

Tetraptotes, 94. 

Tctrastrdpboo, 319. 

Thatf sign of what moods, 273. 

Thesis, 308. 

Time, adverbs of, 191, II.— ace. of, 236 
— «bl. of, 253— expressed by id, with 
a gen., 253, r. 3— mode of reckoning, 
aS J table of, 326, 6. 

Tmesis, 323, 4, (5.) 

Tor and trix, verbals in, 102, 6. 

Towns, names of, construction of; see 
Fkfce, 



Tric0loB,319. 

Triemimiris, 304, 6. 

Trimeter eatalecUe, 312, VIL 

Triptotes, 94. 

Tristrftphon, 319. 

Trochaic or feminine caesura, 810, ft, 1. 

Trochaic, metre, 315 and 303— tetrameter 

cataieclic, 315— '■dimSter catalectic^ 

316, IV. 
Tropes, 324. 
Tu declined, 133. 
TtUf adjectives in, 128, 7. 



U. 

U, sound of, 7 and &— in gen. and voc. 
of Greek nouns, 54— dative in, 89— 
increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3; plur., 
288; of verbs, 290— final, quantity of 
298. 

^and itUf'in 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 167. 

l^uSf in dat. and abl. plur., 89, 5. 

UUus, how declined, 107 — how used, 
207, R. 31. 

Ulunif verbals in, 102, 5. 

Um, adverbs in, 192, 11. 

Ufuitu, participles in, 162, 20. 

Utttu, declinea, 107 — et alter, with verbs 
singular, 209, r. 12 — ^with relative and 
sul^., 264, 10. 

Unusquisque, how declined, 133, 4. 

Ur, nouns in, gender of, 66 and 67 3 gen. 
of, 70 and 71. 

Ura, verbals in, 102, 7. 

USf nouns in, of 3d dec, gender of, 66 
and 67; gen. of, 76 — verbals in, 102, 7 
—final quantity of, 301. 

Usqutf with ace, 235, r. 3. 

Unu ; see OpuA, 

Utf with subjunctive, 262^ts correla- 
tives, 262, R. 1— omitted, 262, r. 4— 
after metuo, Slc, its meaning, 262, 
R. 7. 

Vi s», with subj., 263, 2. 

Uter, how declined, 107 — use of with 
gen., 212, R. 2, n. 1. 

Uttnam and uft', with subj., 263. 

Utor,/ruor, &c., with abl., 246— with 
ace, 245, 1., R. 1. 



ychangedtotc, 163, 2. 

Valeo, with ace, 252, R. 4. 

Valuing, verbs of, with gen., 214. 

Va;jS/o,142, R.3. 

Variable nouns, 92. 

VebU n, and vduH, with subj., 263, 2. 

VeneOf 14S, r. 3. 



INDEX. 



3S8 



Verbals, noans, 102 3 with ace, 233, ir. 
— «;4jectives. 129. 

Verbs, 140-189— subject of, 140— active, 
- 141— neuter, 142— ueuterpassive, 142, 
R. 2— neutral passive, 1^, R. 3— de- 
ponent, 142, R. 4i— transitive and in- 
transitive, 142, N.^»rincipal pans of, 
151 , 4— neuter, participles of, 162. 16 
—inceptive, 17o— desiderative, 187, 
II., 3, and 176, ir. — irreeular, 178-182 
—defective, 183— Redundant, 186 and 
186— derivation of, 187— compositicm 
of, 188— changes of, in composition, 
189— compounds from simples not in 
use^ 189, N. 4— Agreement of, 209— 
omitted, 209, R. 4— with 0m, person 
of, 209, R. 6— agreeing with predicate- 
nom.,209, r. 9-->with collective nouns, 
209, R. 11— plural, after two or more 
nominatives, 209, r. 12 ; after a nom- 
inative, with cum and abl.f 209, r. 12 ; 
after nominatives connected by ottf, 
209, R. 12— their place in a sentence, 
279, 2 ; in a period, 280. 

Verses, 304— combinations of, in poems, 
319. 

Versification, 302. 

Vtrtk9. with ace, 235, R. 3— place of, 
279, 10. 

Vescm-, with abl., 245. 

Vestrdany after partitives, 212, r. 2, h. 2. 

ViVy how declined, 48. 

Via declined, 85. 

Vwo, with abl., 245, n. 

Vocative, 37— of proper names in wu. 
how pronounced, 14 3 how formed, 52 
— sing. 3d dec.. 81— construction of, 
240/^ 



Voices, 141. 

Volo coniugated, 178. 

Vowel, b«ore a route and liquid, itf 
Quantity, 13, and 283, iV., e. 2— be- 
fore another rowel, cniantity of, 283, 
1. 5 in Greek words, 283, s. 6— before 
two consonants, 283, IV.— ending first 
part of a compound, quantity of, I&35, 
R. 4. 

Vowels, sounds of, 7 and 8. 



W. 

Words, division of, 17-23— arrangement 

of, 279. 
Writers in different ages, 329. 



X. 

Xt sound of, 12— nouns in, gender of( 
62 and 65; gen. of, 78. 



K, sound of, 7, R. 2— noons in, gender 
of, 62; gen. of, 77— increment in, 3d 
dec., 287, 3— finaL quantity of, 296. 

Y$ final, quantity of, »)1. 



2^ugma, 323, 1, (2.) 



THE END. 
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